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PREFACE AND ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 


About 160 years ago nobleman Candranegara alias Purwalelana travelled the length and 
breadth of his native island of Java, which belonged at the time to the Dutch East Indies, 
an overseas colony of The Netherlands. Back home he transformed his experiences on 
the road into the literary work The Travels of Purwalelana (henceforth The Travels), a 
Javanese travelogue composed as four journeys. 

This Hakluyt volume brings to its readers the unique perspective of a Javanese 
gentleman living in colonial times, including his criticism - albeit mild - of Dutch 
manners. Candranegara was the very first Javanese author to give a detailed description 
of his land of origin in the format of a travelogue. Although there are many travelogues 
covering Java in the second half of the nineteenth century, the majority were written 
from a ‘western’ point of view by Europeans, Britons and Americans. The Javanese 
corpus, smaller in amount but still significant, has hardly received scholarly attention so 
far. As a literary work The Travels was innovative: firstly because of its new eye-witness 
perspective, written in the first person; secondly because it was composed in prose, while 
until Candranegara’s days writing poetry had been the prevailing norm; and thirdly 
because it chose as its subject contemporary phenomena instead of the traditional stories 
about heroes and kings. 

The interest of the volume editors in The Travels started during their studies of 
Indonesian Languages and Cultures at Leiden University in the Netherlands and first 
resulted in a Dutch translation, with introduction and annotations. Although the current 
volume can be considered a continuation of the editors’ initial project, it is in fact the 
product of a new endeavour with a wider group of readers in mind and a more academic 
approach. The editors have - once again — provided a direct translation from the Javanese 
original text, accompanied by an entirely new introduction, more extensive appendices, 
extra notes and a notable number of new illustrations. The aim of the translation is on 
one hand to do justice to the nineteenth-century literary and cultural context of the book 
and, on the other hand, to try to bring the text to the reader and to make the travelogue 
easily accessible to a modern audience. 

The volume editors wish to thank various people and institutions for their contri- 
butions to this publication. Dr Willem van der Molen was the one who triggered our 
first interest in this particular text. Hakluyt series editor Dr Maurice Raraty helped us to 
improve the text with his critical questions and steered us in the right direction. The 
British Museum, Leiden University Library, Nationaal Museum van Wereldculturen 
and Rijksmuseum all kindly provided us with illustrations. In additon, we are grateful to 
Dr Els Bogaerts, Nancy Bloch, Irene Bosnak-Kramer, John Bosnak and José Humberto 
Medina Gonzalez for their help and support. Every effort has been made to trace and 
contact copyright holders prior to publication. If notified, all reasonable steps will be 
taken to rectify any errors or omissions. 
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PREFACE AND ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 


Furthermore, we were fortunate enough to make the acquaintance of Mrs R. A. Kartini 
Tjondronegoro, great-grandchild of our traveller, who currently resides in The 
Netherlands. She told us that we brought her great-grandfather back to her. It is to her 
that we would like to dedicate our book. 


xiti 


A NOTE ON ILLUSTRATIONS 


Although The Travels do not themselves contain any illustrative material, a substantial 
number of European and British visual images have been added by the editors.! Most 
of the carefully selected paintings, drawings and photographs date back to the second 
half of the nineteenth century and as such can be regarded as contemporary with 
Purwalelana’s journeys. On one hand the illustrations are explanatory in character, 
adding to the descriptions given by the author and on the other hand they provide an 
extra contextual layer. The editors are aware that the illustrations, apart from their 
aesthetic or artistic value, can be viewed and interpreted in different socio-political ways, 
but it falls outside the scope of this edition to address this issue extensively. For this 
occasion, it should suffice to give a short résumé of the background to the illustrative 
material and to point out some general characteristics of the images that represent 
colonial times. 

Landscapes with grand volcanoes and tall palm trees were amongst the most popular 
visual images depicting nineteenth-century Dutch East Indies.* Colonial painters 
emphasized the exotic beauty of tropical nature, either omitting or romanticizing changes 
brought by increasing cultivation and industrialization. These artists were primarily 
representatives of the colonial system, engaged as planters, draughtsmen, administrators, 
engineers, traders and military officers who painted in their leisure time: as historian Susie 
Protschky puts it, ‘stakeholders in the maintenance of peaceful, prosperous landscapes’.? 
A case in point is coffee and tobacco planter Abraham Salm (1801-76) who made 
numerous romantic paintings of glorious mountains that surround and dwarf travellers 
on impressive roads, images that became famous both in the colony and also in the 
Netherlands through international colonial exhibitions and print techniques.‘ Protschky 
notes the fact that Salm often used titles for his paintings that referred to administrative 
districts within the colony and concludes: “His painted views of Javanese landscapes could 
be located, much like consulting a map or an atlas, within expanding zones of Dutch 
authority.’ 

Army officer and illustrator Jhr Josias Cornelis Rappard (1824-98) was another 
Dutchman whose artistic work became emblematic of the Dutch East Indies territories. 
He provided a series of watercolour drawings about colonial life that served as the basis 
for chromolithographs used for illustrating Dutch novels and schoolbooks. In the 1880s 


| These images are part of a few of the most comprehensive digital databases that contain material on the 
Dutch East Indies. 

2 Protschky, Images of the Tropics, p.9. 

3 Tbid., p. 15. 

4 See Plates 5, 8-10 and 14 selected from the volume Java with chromolithographs of Salm’s paintings made 
by graphic artist Johan Conrad Greive (1837-91); Protschky, ibid., p. 32. 

> Thid., p. 32. 
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A NOTE ON ILLUSTRATIONS 


retired military officer Michael Theophile Hubert Perelaer (1831-1901)! wrote an 
extensive, one might say ‘encyclopaedic’, novel about the honeymoon travels of member 
of the Dutch Parliament Van Berkenstein and his wife Ernestine through the Dutch East 
Indies. This fictive travel book became famous for featuring many of Rappard’s 
topographical scenes. In his preface, Perelaer expressed his wish ‘to seduce’ representatives 
of parliament into undertaking a journey to the islands of the tropical “emerald chain’. 
Their visit, he maintained, would eventually lead to an increase of ‘civilized tourists’ 
travelling the vast colony, benefitting both ‘Fatherland and the Indies’. 

Nineteenth-century photographers, like their contemporary illustrators, had ample 
interest in depicting Java’s tropical countryside. Their focus, however, was more on 
landscapes that had undergone recent changes. At first photographers were commissioned 
by the colonial government to register archaeological remains as well as sites of natural 
history, but by the mid nineteenth century many independent, itinerant photographers 
started to roam the island, choosing their own topics.> On one hand their pictures showed 
charming nature, including relics from the past like temples and statues, and on the other 
hand their work revealed rapid colonial developments such as railway tracks, factories, 
bridges and modern buildings.‘ Meanwhile, photographers dedicated themselves to the 
production of increasingly popular studio portraits — their clientele largely among the 
higher members of society since prices were too high for most indigenous people. Our 
traveller Candranegara seems to have been keen on studio portraits. 

Topographical views as well as portraits® taken by British photographers Woodbury 
& Page became very popular as souvenirs in the 1860s. These images were offered for sale 
individually,’ as postcards and in commercial albums. The albums contained portraits of 
sitters from the upper echelons of Javanese society, alternated with landscape views, 
buildings from several main cities in Java and photographs of ‘native types and customs’ 
from different parts of the colony.® 


‘ Perelaer became well known for his anti-opium novel Baboe Delima (‘Nanny Delima’), that was published 
in 1886. Rush, Opium to Java, pp.201-2; 20 years earlier, in 1866, he met our traveller Candranegara in Kudus 
(see Introduction, p. 17). 

2 Perelaer, Kamerlid Van Berkenstein. Editors’ translation. 

3 Wachlin, ‘Indonesia’, pp. 739-40. 

4 See Figures 13, 26, 30, 34, 46, 62 and 63. 

> See Introduction, pp. 19-20, and Figures 1, 5 and 8. 

° For comment on the so-called carte de visite, see Introduction, pp. 19-20. 

7 The firm regularly advertised in newspapers to sell their products. On 18 October 1879 a list of 693 
photographs was distributed by the Java Bode. At least one of the pictures on this list represents a photograph 
of the Candranegara family in Kudus. Wachlin, Woodbury & Page, pp. 25, 110, 205. 

8 Wachlin notes that Woodbury & Page produced an extensive selection of so-called ‘native types’. These 
anonymous portraits of indigenous people were sold to the general public ‘probably without the permission or 
even knowledge of the sitters’. ibid., p. 19. Apart from pictures of servants, food vendors, craftsmen, dancers 
and musicians, this category also included portraits of indigenous dignitaries and their retinues. This might 
explain the fact that portraits of Candranegara and his noble family members can be found in various albums 
and archives in different parts of the world, often without explicit mention of their names or background. We 
may presume that several of these anonymous circulating portraits were indeed initially commissioned by 
Candranegara himself (see Introduction, pp. 19-20), but it is open to question whether he, or his family 
members ever gave permission to Woodbury & Page to distribute those personal pictures on the commercial 
market. 


A NOTE ON EDITION, TRANSLATION AND 
ORTHOGRAPHY 


In order to prepare a good translation of the second edition of The Travels, originally 
published in Javanese script,' the editors have made their own transliteration of the 
original printed text of 1877-80, and all references in this volume are based on that.? 

This translation attempts to reflect the tone, choice of words and atmosphere of the 
prose of the original text. The same applies to the two poetic texts, where the translation 
also tries to reflect or approach as much as possible some of the effects typical of the 
Javanese poetic conventions. 

In the Javanese language, temporal aspects are not indicated by changing the form of 
the verb, but by using temporal markers such as aspect words or adjuncts of time. In the 
absence of such markers the context will usually be a reliable guide for the translator. 
Purwalelana’s text does not provide such temporal markers as would oblige the translator 
to choose the past tense. Furthermore, the nature of Purwalelana’s language and narrative 
style, with its immediacy and directness, strongly suggests the use of the so called ‘historic 
present’, a convention not uncommon in modern narratives, so as to convey the nature 
of Purwalelana’s prose as faithfully as possible. 

In order to maintain the local colour of the original a rather large number of 
characteristic Javanese words have been left untranslated. When they occur in the 
translation and/or Introduction for the first time, these words are printed in italics and 
provided with a footnote. They are explained in a glossary. If simple translations or 
succinct descriptions were available the English equivalents are used. In some cases a more 
detailed explanation is provided in a footnote. 

Titles and honorifics preceding Javanese names and terms for Javanese official 
functions remain untranslated, except when generally accepted and well-known English 
equivalents, such as ‘regent’ or ‘public prosecutor’, are available. The reader will find these 
Javanese terms and titles explained in Appendix E on pp. 250-51. They are printed in 
italics in the text where they are first mentioned. 

For local weights and measurements the Javanese names are left as they were in use in 
the colony at the time that The Travels was published. They are explained in Appendix 
H on pp. 255-6. 

Javanese names of plants and trees play an important role in The Travels. English 
common names are used if available. For a significant number of the Javanese botanical 
names in this book there are, unfortunately, no English counterparts, in which case the 
Javanese names are used. They are not printed in italics, but it will usually be clear from 
the context that the Javanese word refers to a botanical name. A list of botanical names 


' See Introduction, pp. 2-4. 
? An alternative transliteration has recently been made available on line at www.sastra.org. 


A NOTE ON EDITION, TRANSLATION AND ORTHOGRAPHY 


is included in the appendices section in the back of the book (Appendix I), providing the 
equivalent Latin names and brief descriptions. 

For readers who are unfamiliar with certain aspects of the former Dutch East Indies, 
relevant information is provided by adding some footnotes and explanatory annotations 
clarifying specific terminology and background information on lesser-known and/or 
idiosyncratic aspects of Javanese life, culture and history. These annotations are grouped 
together in nine appendices in the back of the book: Javanese pre-nineteenth-century 
history; the alun-alun and kraton; the Javanese calendar; colonial administration in Java; 
Javanese titles, functions and honorifics in use at the time of writing; the Javanese 
language; Javanese poetic conventions; weights and measurements; and, finally, botanical 
names. 

Geographical names follow the current Indonesian spelling. These spellings are verified 
with the Atlas Republik Indonesia.’ For names of places not shown in this atlas a spelling 
is chosen in conformity with other geographical names in the relevant area. 

For Javanese words and personal names the current spelling conventions are followed, 
except in quotations where the original spelling is maintained.” Differentiation between 
retroflex and non-retroflex dentals is not shown: /dh/ and /th/ are spelled as /d/ and 
/t/. The character pepet is transcribed as /e/ and the character aling is rendered as either 
/é/ or /e/. 

As to the pronunciation of Javanese words, the following rough guidelines should be 
taken into account. Generally speaking, stress falls on the penultimate syllable of each 
word. The /e/ is pronounced like the ¢ in ‘stolen’, the /é/ is pronounced like a in the 
word ‘fame’ and /é/ like the e in ‘jet set’. The /u/ is pronounced as the w in ‘bush’. The 
open vowel /a/ turns into an 9, as in ‘long’, when it appears in a penultimate or final 
syllable without a final consonant. Purwalelana, the pseudonym of the author of The 
Travels, is pronounced ‘Purwolelono’, the word krama (polite language level) as ‘kromo’. 
Prince Mangkunegara is pronounced ‘Mangkunegoro’, but the place of his residence, the 
Mangkunegaran, rather reads as spelled in English because of the final consonant /n/. 
The vowels /i/ and /o/ are pronounced as in English. Consonants are comparable to 
English, except that /c/ becomes ch as in the word ‘challenge’. The name of the author, 
Candranegara, thus reads ‘Chondronegoro’3 


‘ Sandy, Adlas Republik Indonesia, 1995 (cetakan ke-7, Jakarta: Indograph Bakti dan Jurusan Geografi FMIPA- 
UI. 

? This original, contemporary, spelling is usually a Dutch transliteration of the Javanese sounds. Candranegara 
may then be rendered as Tjondronegoro. 

3 The name Candranegara consists of two words, written as one: candra and negara. In the pronunciation 
both words are treated as stand-alone words. Hence the final /a/ of the second syllable of the first word is 
pronounced as /o/. The /a/ in the first syllable (Candra) is treated as an open vowel because the second /a/ is 
preceded by a nasal consonant /n/ joined by a consonant produced at the same place (so-called homorganic 
nasals) and an /r/. Such a combination is considered to be one consonant, making the preceding syllable an 


open syllable. 


Jrambah 


Kampong style 

This is the basic Javanese house style. It features a rectangular plan and a raised floor or 
jrambah. The overhang of the roof creates an outside space which is called émper. 

The basic unit can be replicated. It is sometimes expanded by adding a front and/or 
back porch. See the glossary for further information on the terms jrambah and émper. 


Tumpang 


Joglo style 

The shape of the joglo house is reminiscent of a mountain. This house style is characteristic 
for homes of the aristocracy. These houses can easily be expanded by adding columns and 

extending the roof outwards. See the glossary for additional information on the joglo-style 

and the tumpang. 


Diagram 1. Some aspects of the Javanese traditional house. 


XVili 


alun-alun 


balé mangu 


bandeng 


bangsal witana 


bedaya 


bum 
béndi 
candi 
cungkup 
dara gepak 


dukun 


emper 


emping 
encik 


gamelan 


GLOSSARY 


Wide square in front of a (royal) palace or of the residence of a regent. 
For a further description of its layout and functions see Appendix B 
on p. 238 

Pendapa in front of a (royal) palace or the residence of a regent, used 
to administer justice; waiting room inside the gate of the royal cemetery 
of Kadilangu (see p. 145); audience pavilion. 

Chanos chanos. Common name milkfish. Very popular edible sea fish, 
raised in sea ponds along the coast. 

Pendapa on the siti inggil of the kraton in Surakarta and Yogyakarta, 
where the monarch (Susuhunan or Sultan) sits enthroned during 
celebrations such as the garebeg. 

Female court dancers performing a refined and sophisticated dance to 
the accompaniment of a gamelan orchestra. Also the name of the dance 
itself. The dance is highly ritualized and specific to the Surakarta and 
Yogyakarta courts. An invitation to attend a bedaya performance was 
regarded as a considerable honour. 

From the Dutch word ‘boom’ (tree), a name used for the port and 
customs office. 

Small two-wheeled horse-drawn carriage. It has two seats, placed with 
their backs to each other. Therefore also called “dos-a-dos’. 

Ancient temple or shrine from pre-Islamic times. 

Roofed shelter built over a grave. 

Building style of a house with four moderately inclining roof planes, 
forming é¢mpér on all four sides. 

Indigenous medical practitioner; faithhealer. 

Overhang, awning, porch (see Diagram 1). Its function is to provide 
shade and prevent the sun from shining directly on the walls of the 
house. In addition, air circulating freely around the house withdraws 
heat from the walls.! 

Chips or crackers made from two and a half months old, roasted and 
pounded paddy or from mlinjo nuts. 

(Muslim) merchant or trader from one of the Indonesian islands other 
than Java, or from India. 

Classical Javanese music, played primarily but not exclusively on 
percussion instruments; name of the ensemble of instruments used to 
perform such music (see Figure 59). 


' Tillema, Van wonen en bewonen, pp. 24 and 34. 
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garebeg 


gedeg 
glinding 


grameh 


haji 
joglo 


jrambah 


kain 


kampuh 


kebaya 


krama 


kraton 


kukusan 
kuluk 

lurik 
mancanegara 


ngoko 


pagelaran 


paringgitan 


Name for the three major (annual) traditional Javanese religious 
celebrations, during which the monarch holds ceremonial court on the 
siti inggil. His complete retinue and all his servants are expected to 
appear and show him their respects. The garebeg are celebrated on the 
twelfth day of the month Mulud, the thirtieth day of the month 
Ramelan and the tenth of the month Besar (for these Javanese names 
of the month, see Appendix C on pp. 246-7). 

(Wall made of) woven bamboo panels. 

Horse-drawn two-wheeled light (rental) cart. 

Osfromenos olfax. A savoury, costly freshwater fish, often kept in 
breeding ponds. 

Person who has completed the pilgrimage (haj) to Mecca. 

Iconic type of roof construction, covering the pendapa of houses of the 
nobility. The innermost roof is a steep tumpang (see lemma tumpang) 
construction which rests on four tall pillars, while the outer parts rest 
on lower columns. See Diagram 1 for a schematic presentation of this 
structure. The construction makes the building easily expandable. 
Raised floor or platform of a (Javanese) house, more specifically of the 
middle section of it. 

Cloth wrapped around legs and lower part of the body. 

Ceremonial batik garment worn by high-ranking men when they 
appear at court, or by bridegrooms. 

Open-necked women’s blouse. 

Polite and respectful formal Javanese, used towards superiors and 
strangers. See also under ngoko. For a more detailed explanation of the 
use of these speech styles or speech levels, see Appendix F on the 
Javanese language on p. 253. 

Palace complex. Literally the place where the king lives (from ‘ke-ratu- 
an which contains the root ratu meaning king). For a further 
description of the architecture and (symbolic) functions of the kraton, 
see Appendix B on pp. 238-45. 

Cone-shaped, bamboo woven basket, used for steaming rice over 
boiling water. 

Fez-like headdress, worn by Javanese nobility and other officials at 
court on ceremonial occasions. 

Striped and woven Javanese cotton fabric. 

The outer provinces west and east of the Javanese Principalities. 

Low or basic Javanese, used to address people of lower or equal status. 
See also under krama. 

Open hall, forming the transition between the bustling alun-alun and 
the orderly kraton. This is where the monarch used to hold audiences. 
In Purwalelana’s time the floor of the kraton of Surakarta was not yet 
elevated and its large roof, resting on 64 pillars, was still thatched. 
The space between the main building and the pendapa of a Javanese 
house ora palace. Literally ‘the place to hold ringgit [krama for wayang] 
performances’. 


pasanggrahan 


pendapa 


pesantrén 


pusaka 


rampog 


rupiah 
santri 
sikepan 


singa barong 


siti inggil 


slametan 


sléndro 


tratag 


tumpang 


wali (ulah) 


GLOSSARY 


Building serving as (temporary) lodging for (travelling) public servants 
and high-ranking persons. 

Square pavilion forming part of a highly placed person’s traditional 
Javanese house. It is open on all sides, has an elevated floor and is used 
to receive guests or to give performances. 

Religious school (or madrasa) where students (santri) receive 
instruction in Islam, in particular in Islamic texts. 

Heirloom or other highly regarded and revered object, passed down 
from one’s ancestors by successive generations. Pusaka are considered 
to be endowed with sacred powers and often have a ritual function. 
Tournament during which a large number of lancers, armed with 
pikes, attack and finally kill a tiger, a popular pastime at the Javanese 
courts. 

Colonial unit of currency (equivalent to the Dutch guilder). 

Student of a religious or Koran school (see also pesantrén). 

Formal single-breasted jacket with two tails, official dress of civil 
servants. 

Male lion. 

Literally ‘high place’. Flat-topped (sand-filled) mound of about 50 x 
50 metres just behind the entrance of the kraton, serving as the main 
audience hall. 

Communal religious, ritual meal at certain special occasions, such as 
rites of passage, a new house, or a national celebration. Food is offered 
and prayers are said in order to ask for blessing and well-being (derived 
from slamet, which means ‘safety, prosperity, security’). Geertz 
considers the slametan ‘a core ritual’ of Javanese culture: “The slametan 
forms a kind of social universal joint, fitting the various aspects of social 
life and individual experience together in a way which minimizes 
uncertainty, tension and conflict — or at least it is supposed to do so.”! 
Five-tone scale in gamelan music. This tuning is said to indicate a sad 
mood. Its origin is supposedly connected to the Sailandra dynasty (see 
Appendix A on p. 227). 

(Temporary) roof joined to a pendapa, made of woven bamboo or 
dried palm leaves; also a tent-like structure with such a roof. 

Part of a roof of a traditional Javanese house, in particular the three 
beams placed stepwise below the central roof of the pendapa. Also 
applied to the peaked roof style of other buildings. 

‘Friend of God’ or ‘holy man’, often with the title ‘susuhunan’ or 
‘sunan’. According to the Indonesian tradition Islam was propagated 
by nine wa/i, the so-called ‘wali sanga’. The graves of these propagators 
of Islam in Indonesia are the subject of much worship. On his journeys 
Purwalelana visits the graves of seven of these wali sanga to pay his 
respects: Ngampél Denta, Kudus, Kalijaga, Giri, Drajad, Bonang and 
Murya. The wali Gresik and Gunung Jati are not included. The wali 


' Geertz, The Religion of Java, p. 11. See also Beatty, Varieties of Javanese Religion, pp. 25-50. 
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wayang (purwa) 


welit 


Sayid Edrus, whose grave he visits in Batavia (see p. 47), and also 
Susuhuhan wali Ngundung (see p. 143), do not belong to this group 
of nine. 

Classical puppet shadow-play based upon the classical texts of the 
Mahabharata and Ramayana. The word ‘purwa’ refers to ‘old, 
mythical times’ to which these stories date back. There are several 
types of wayang. The form referred to in this book is performed with 
puppets, which are cut out of leather.! The puppet player (or dalang), 
sitting behind a screen with a lamp above his head and accompanied 
by a gamelan orchestra, gives voice to the puppet characters and 
manipulates them. The audience usually sits at the other side of the 
screen while watching the shadows of the puppets. The puppets are 
kept in a chest, which is also used to produce banging noises when 
called for in the narrative. Just like the slametan, wayang has strong 
ritualistic characteristics and can be seen as ‘providing a material form 
for an essentially spiritual content’.? 

Roofing material formed from bundles of alang-alang or (palm) leaves 
bound together with bamboo strips. 


' The Javanese word for ‘leather’ is kudiz. Hence its name wayang kulit. For an example of a wayang puppet, 


see Plate 22. 


2 Geertz, Religion of Java, p.269. 
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Figure 1. A carte de visite of Regent 
Candranegara in traditional Javanese 
attire with a kris at his back. The book 
in his right hand attracts attention: is it 
a copy of The Travels? A hand-written 
remark in Dutch at the bottom of the 
portrait indicates that the nobleman 
was thirty years old (‘oud 30 jaren’) 
when the picture was taken. He reached 
this age shortly after the first edition of 
the travelogue came out, so he might be 
posing as a newly discovered writer or 
simply as a learned and lettered man. 
(Woodbury & Page, 1867, Leiden 
University Libraries, KITLV.) 


In 1865-6 the two-volume travelogue Lampah-lampahipun Radén Mas Arya 
Purwalelana, “The Travels of Purwalelana’ (henceforth The Travels), was published in 
Javanese script, followed by a reprint in 1877-80.! The travel account, written from the 
perspective of an eyewitness, contains no clear reference to the background of the 
narrator. However, study of the nature and content of the narrator’s observations, 


| The first edition was published by the Government Printing Works of the Dutch-Indies (Landsdrukkerij 
van Nederlandsch-Indié) in Batavia. The first volume of the second edition was published by the colonial 
government and printed by G. C. T. van Dorp in Semarang, under the title Cariyos bab lampah-lampahipun 
radén mas arya Purwalelana (Account of the Travels of Radén Mas Arya Purwalelana). The second volume 
followed in 1880, under the slightly different title Lampah-lampahipun radén mas arya Purwalelana (The 
Travels of Radén Mas Arya Purwalelana) under the imprint of Ogilvie and Co in Batavia. 
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combined with information from secondary sources, leads to the conclusion that Radén 
Mas Arya Purwalelana! represents the alter ego of a Javanese regent, nobleman Radén 
Mas Arya Candranegara V (1837-85) (henceforward Candranegara).” At the time Java 
was part of the Dutch East Indies, a Dutch colony in the Malay Archipelago. 

This Hakluyt edition provides the first English translation of Candranegara’s book 
and is based upon the text of the reprint from 1877-80. It was the author himself who 
made thorough revisions to the travel account and for this reason the second ‘improved 
and enlarged’ version can be considered the final version of the book. In 1986 Marcel 
Bonneff published a French translation of Purwalelana’s travels with an extensive 
introduction and annotations, which became the authoritative work on this topic.* The 
editors of the current volume published a Dutch translation of The Travels in 2013.5 

Many nineteenth-century travelogues dwelled upon the theme of ‘Java posting’, 
travelling from post to post with horse and carriage on Java’s Great Post Road. The 
majority of these accounts, however, were written from a European or American 
perspective, whereas The Travels was the first written in Javanese by a Javanese.® Following 
Pratt’s seminal study on travel writing we can interpret this Javanese travelogue as an 
‘autoethnographic expression’ — a term which refers to ‘instances in which colonized 
subjects undertake to represent themselves in ways that engage with the colonizer’s terms. 
... [It] appropriates the idioms of travel and exploration writing, merging or infiltrating 
them to varying degrees with indigenous modes.’” The Travels gained a special status 
within the history of Javanese literature: because of its innovative content and style it is 
often considered as the prelude to the modern Javanese novel. Unlike his literary 
predecessors, Candranegara wrote from a first-person perspective rather than third- 
person, he composed in prose rather than poetry and he highlighted contemporary society 
rather than historical legends. 

The Travels was one of the first Javanese texts to be distributed in printed format. Up to 
that time Javanese literature used to be passed on via manuscripts. Those were written in 
semi-syllabic script, a script rooted in Indian languages, that was used from the fourth 
century onwards.’ The script runs from left to right. At the end of the eighteenth century 
a growing interest in Javanese language and literature called for the design of suitable 
typefaces to print in Javanese script. Missionaries, bible translators and linguists from 


‘ The Javanese reader could tell by the name alone that the writer had a noble background because the first 
entries refer to titles of nobility. See Appendix E on p. 250-51. 

? Most sources, including Bonneff, only provide an approximate date of birth of the author c.1836. According 
to De Locomotief of 18 May 1885, however, Candranegara was born on 9 February 1837 — a date accepted in 
this present study. 

5 A comment on the title page of the first volume reads: ‘In which words and sentences have been corrected, 
and the narrative enhanced on the basis of new observations by Radén Mas Adipati Arya Candranegara.’ 

4 Bonneff, Pérégrinations javanaises. This work, however, is incomplete because Bonneff decided to leave out 
the major part of along poem that makes up one quarter of the fourth journey, and translated only the first and 
last stanzas. 

> Bosnak and Koot, Op reis. 

6 For more information on the Javanese language, see Appendix F on pp. 252-3. 

7 Pratt, lmperial Eyes, p. 9. 

8'These characteristics of Zhe Travels are explained in more detail below, in the last section of this introduction 
about the literary background of the book. 

° Kumar and McGlynn, [duminations, pp. 3-6. This particular script was used to record texts in Javanese as 
well in several neighbouring languages, such as Madurese, Sundanese and Balinese. 
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different parts of the world got involved in its development from 1817 onwards, but it 
would take until 1839 when the first successful version was ready for print.! This final 
typeface was the fruit of meticulous design work by Taco Roorda, Professor of Oriental 
Studies at the Athenaeum Illustre in Amsterdam.? He based it on the written script of the 
Principality of Surakarta in Central Java with an upright-style font,> which in those days 
was regarded as the most beautiful script, the so-called ‘kraton-script’ The first volume of 
The Travels (1877) is printed in this typeface (see Figure 2). Subsequently various new 
designs for a Javanese typeface were developed and used, until the Javanese script was 
gradually replaced by Latin script.> The second volume of The Travels (1880) isan example 
ofa book printed ina cursive-style typeface that was used from the 1860s onwards. 

Nobleman Candranegara was keen on the distribution of printed texts in Javanese script, 
but also aware of the difficulties. In his first edition of The Travels he experimented with the 
text by placing gaps between the words, because he thought it would enhance the reader’s 
facility in reading the book. Javanese script is in fact a continuous script without spaces 
between words and this convention has never been altered.° Candranegara’s experiment 
turned out to be unsatisfactory because, as stated in the preface of the second edition, it caused 
‘unease’ forits reader without ‘prior experience of this way of printing’. Asaresult the second 
and final edition, used for this translation, was printed in conventional continuous script.” 

A comparison of the two editions shows that Candranegara extensively ‘corrected’ his 
original text.’ Apart from undoing the initial word division, he also made changes in 
language register. The major part of both versions of the travelogue is written in krama, 
High Javanese’, as opposed to ngoko, ‘Low Javanese’. An intrinsic feature of Javanese 
language is its division into language levels according to the social relationship between 
the speakers.? In preparing his second edition of The Travels Candranegara deliberately 
modified several words, expressions and grammatical features from ngoko into krama, 
most likely to improve the level of sophistication of his text. Furthermore, he also edited 
numerous sections of his initial text, which resulted not only in style differences between 
the two editions but also in remarkable new content, such as descriptions of the newly 
inaugurated railway line between Tuntang and Semarang. 

Purwalelana alias Candranegara travelled approximately 5,000 kilometres through the 
island of Java, roughly between 1860 and 1875. He mainly used a carriage and post-horses, 


Molen, “Hoe heeft zulks’, p. 13. 

2 Ibid, p. 154. 

> Called jejeg in Javanese, Molen, javaans schrifi, p. 75. 

‘Ibid, p. 75. 

> After 1900 more and more Javanese texts were published in Latin script instead of Javanese script because 
it meant a cheaper process of printing: a text in Latin script covered only half a page of the same text in Javanese 
script, Molen, Javaans schrifi, p. 83. 

6 The writer explained that he was inspired by the latest changes that had taken place in printing of Sanskrit 
texts. Because the Sanskrit script — a continuous script like the Javanese script — had ‘lately been published with 
gaps in order to facilitate reading’, Candranegara wanted to follow this new convention “because Javanese 
originates from Sanskrit’. The editors assume that western (Dutch?) influence was at stake here, hinted at by 
Van der Molen 2009, p. 324. It is interesting to note that another travelogue by Sastradarma (1867/1869) had 
the same feature. Both books were published by the government printing house (Landsdrukkerij) in Batavia. 

7 Soon after the publication of the first edition of The Travels Candranegara was publicly criticized for 
challenging the convention of continuous script. Ricklefs, ‘Perils of Hybridity’, pp. 125-6. 

5 Bonneff, Péréerinations javanaises, p. 31. 

° For more explanations, see Appendix F on p. 252. 
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Figure 2. Javanese script. A page from the first volume of the second Javanese edition 
of The Travels of Purwalelana, printed in the so-called ‘kraton-script’. This typeface, 
modelled on the written script of the Principality of Surakarta, was designed by Taco 
Roorda, a Dutch Professor of Oriental Studies. The text fragment shown here represents 
the first two paragraphs of the passage about the city of Pekalongan (pp. 76-7). The script 
runs from left to right. 
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butsometimes travelled on horseback ortookaboat ortrain. The Travelsis organized in four 
separate journeys, a framework used by the author to shape his literary work with the Central 
Javanese town Salatiga as his point of departure and arrival. This Introduction provides a 
socio-historical and literary background study, contextualizing the authorandhis journeys. 


Indigenous Aristocracy and Colonial History 


Java; or, How to Manage a Colony (1861) by the British barrister-at-law James William 
Bayley Money (1819-90), praised the island of Java as the most outstanding destination 
for high standard travelling in ‘the East’. Furthermore, it promoted the Dutch East Indies 
as a model colony of excellent governance.! Many English-language travelogues of the 
second part of the nineteenth century echoed these ideas. Money’s prevailing incorrect 
facts and figures regarding the Dutch administrative system? based on his travels in 1858 
became the subject of heated debates in both the Dutch and British Parliaments. 

Naturalist Alfred Russel Wallace (1823-1913) marvelled at the sheer natural beauty 
of Java, which he called ‘the finest tropical island in the world’, and he praised the good 
roads running ‘through the country from end to end’. In his chapter ‘Java’ of his famous 
The Malay Archipelago (1869) he recommended ‘those who wish to understand how the 
Dutch now govern Java’ to consult “Mr Money’s excellent and interesting work’.* In his 
view — echoing Money — the ‘industrious but semi barbarous’ Javanese people were 
blessed by guidance of the Dutch who had brought ‘modern civilization’ after all. He 
admired how ‘European and native rulers’ worked together ‘harmoniously’> 

Cooperation between native rulers and the colonial government was indeed at the core 
of the Dutch East Indies administrative system, implemented in 1830, knownas the ‘culti- 
vation system’ (cultuurstelsel). By the time Money and Wallace published their positive 
views of this system, however, Dutch voices were already calling for change.‘ In order to 
understand the relationship between the aristocratic regency head — a position held by our 
traveller Candranegara — and the colonial ruler, we need to go back to the beginning of the 
nineteenth century when Java was about to cross the Rubicon into the modern age.’ 

At the turn of the century the Dutch East India Company (Vereenigde Oostindische 
Compagnie, hereafter VOC) went bankrupt after almost 200 years of presence in the 
Malay Archipelago. The Dutch government, since 1795 under direct rule of the 
Napoleonic regime, took over the territory. The Javanese regarded the Dutch as their 
allies rather than colonial rulers,® but this perception changed radically when Dutchman 


! Money, Java. Based in Calcutta, Money made his trip to Java after four years of residence in India. Professor 
Rush notes on the content of the book: ‘in every respect Java compared favourably to India still reeling at the 
time ... from the effects of the disastrous India Mutiny of 1857’ (Rush, Java, pp. 53-4). 

? According to Steyn Parvé, Dutch translatorand annotator of Money’s travelogue, Money depicts‘everythingcon- 
cerning British Indiain shadowtones’ and uses ‘an abundance of light in his painting of Java’. Editors’ translation. 

> Annotations of Veth in Wallace [trans. Veth], Insulinde, L, p. 198. 

4 Wallace, Malay Archipelago, p.72. 

5 Ibid, p.76. 

6 Ricklefs, History of Modern Indonesia, p. 150. 

7 Carey, Daendels and the Sacred Space, p. 36. 

8 Ricklefs, History of. ‘Modern Indonesia, p. 134. The Javanese political philosophy of a dualistic hegemony 
justified dominance of the Dutch in West Java and ruling by the Javanese in the central and eastern part of the 
island. See also Appendix A on p. 236. 
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Marshal Herman Willem Daendels (1762-1818) was appointed by Emperor Napoleon 
Bonaparte (1769-1821) to administer Java as governor-general.! Before leaving for Java, 
Daendels received a long list of instructions from King Louis Napoleon of Holland (r. 
1806-10), dealing mainly with military and political reform.? His main tasks were to 
purge the corrupt administrative system of the former VOC and to prevent the English 
from conquering Java. His little more than three years’ presence (1808-11) hada lasting 
impact on the infrastructure and political landscape of the tropical island. 

Daendels’ strategy to defend Java against the English was to centralize the colonial 
government in Batavia and to order the construction of his famous Great Post Road 
(Groote Postweg, see Plate 1). As a result of measures taken to change the relationship 
between the central government and the indigenous courts Daendels happened to destroy 
‘the finely balanced political structure which sanctioned Dutch rule in Java’.4 On 28 July 
1808 he implemented his Edict on Ceremonial and Etiquette, which granted the Dutch 
representatives at the courts (civil servants with the rank of Resident)> the title of 
‘Ministers’, hence equalling their position with that of the Javanese kings.° Immediately 
afterwards he informed the indigenous aristocracy of the north coast that they were to 
accept changes in rank, position and status: they were appointed as ‘officials of His Royal 
Majesty the Dutch King’ and they were obliged to reduce their entourage.’ Daendels also 
introduced uniforms for the administrative elite as a mark of their civil service status and 
awarded several members of the Javanese aristocracy with a high military rank and 
befitting uniform.’ In 1808 the ruler of the Surakarta Principality of Mangkunegaran, 
Prince Mangkunegara II, was promoted to the rank of colonel with the corresponding 
uniform and ‘only his head-dress or bdangkon remained a small concession to his Javanese 
origins’.’ 

Daendels’ other legacy, the Great Post Road running along Java’s north coast from 
west to east, was in fact a military road which served as an alternative for moving troops, 
because British rule over Java’s surrounding waters had made transport by sea 
impossible.!° Construction of this impressive road was done within a year (1808-9) by 
means of traditional labour recruitment, corvée, carried out by —- unwaged — Javanese 
labourers supervised by Javanese district chiefs.'! Once finished, the new highway turned 
into a paradox. On one hand it clearly served military and economic purposes and reduced 
physical distances with a highly efficient postal service consisting of 200 horses and the 
necessary post houses to change horses.!? On the other hand, however, the road, with its 


' Carey, Daendels and the Sacred Space, p. 3. 

* Tbid., p. 11. 

3 Tbid., p. 3. 

4 Tbid., p. 15; Carey, Power of Prophecy, p. 169. 

> For more information on the term ‘resident’, see Appendix D, p. 248. 

6 Carey, Daendels and the Sacred Space, pp. 12-13. 

” Chijs, Plakaatboek, xv, pp. 158, 161. Daendels organized a conference in Semarang between 29 July and 20 
August 1808, in which 38 regents took part. 

8 Carey, Daendels and the Sacred Space, p. 19; Carey notes: “The bestowal of uniforms and ranks ... provided 
a new “Europeanised” dimension to the feudal etiquette of the courts which revolutionised social relations 
amongst the Javanese elite’, p. 23. 

? Thid., p. 22. See Figure 6 of Mangkunegara IV. 

10 Nas and Pratiwo, ‘Java and De Groote Postweg’, p. 712. 

“Taylor, Global Indonesia, p. 63. 

2 Nas and Pratiwo, ‘Java and De Groote Postweg’, p. 712. 
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heavily restricted access and special police force,' became a symbol of colonial power that 
increased the ‘social gap between the colonial master and the non-elite izlander [native].? 
Use of the road was only permitted for those Europeans who could produce a convincing 
reason for travel. For Javanese people, a journey on the Post Road was practically 
impossible? 

Despite efforts by Daendels and his short-term successor Jan Willem Janssens‘ to keep 
Java under Franco-Dutch rule, the British conquered the island in August 1811. Five 
years of ‘British interregnum’ followed under the leadership of Lieutenant-Governor 
Thomas Stamford Raffles (1781-1826).5 Raffles continued Daendels’ policy of creating 
a centralized government at Batavia and carried on reforming and abolishing indigenous 
institutions. When the Sultan of Yogyakarta showed unwillingness to cooperate, Raffles 
decided to take the court by force in 1812. The royal compound was bombarded, and the 
library looted — a deeply humiliating event for the princes who saw their world turned 
upside-down. Notwithstanding these radical measures Raffles showed great interest in 
Java’s cultural heritage. His encyclopaedic work History of Java (1817) shows profound 
scholarly knowledge and concern. He considered it a duty of the Residents ‘to be watchful 
over the interests and welfare of the lower class of the Natives’.’” With his new land tax 
system he aimed to reduce ‘feudal’ practices in the interaction between the higher 
echelons of administration and the peasants. 

In 1816 Java came into Dutch hands again, ruled by Godert Alexander Gerard Philip 
Baron Van der Capellen (1785-1848) who intensified the administrative measures of 
the British-Indian Government to integrate Java into the global market. Meanwhile, 
the Principalities and the Javanese elite had to come to terms with fast and confusing 
changes in their status and authority brought by the changing European regimes. To 
secure enough income aristocrats leased their land for plantations to Europeans 
and Chinese, as part of a process instigated by the English to open up the island’s 
interior to private capital. In 1823, however, Van der Capellen abolished the leasing 
of lands, which increased discontent amongst the members of Java’s upper class. 
Sudden increases in the number of tollgates and government taxes were a heavy burden 
for the peasants and forced them to borrow money from the Chinese entrepreneurs. 
Between 1821 and 1825 a cholera epidemic, harvest failures and droughts worsened 
the situation, which led to a series of uprisings and culminated in the Java War (1825- 
30). 

Prince Dipanegara (1785-1855), eldest son of the Sultan of Yogyakarta 
Hamengkubuwana II, was the charismatic leader of the Java War and is now known as 
one of Indonesia’s greatest heroes (see Figure 3). At a young age he made pilgrimages to 
holy places in Central Java, studied at religious schools and observed the conditions of 


' Carey, Power of Prophecy, p. 53. This force was called Jayéng sekar. 

Carey, Daendels and the Sacred Space, p. 35. 

3 Thid., p. 32. 

4 He only served from May to August 1811. 

> Ricklefs, History of Modern Indonesia, p. 137. 

‘Ibid, p. 138. 

7 Bastin, Native Policies of Sir Stamford Raffles, p. 38. 

8 Taylor, Global Indonesia, p. 64. 

° Carey, Power of Prophecy, pp. 503-4; Ricklefs, History of Modern Indonesia, pp. 139-41. Indonesians refer 
to this war as the ‘Dipanegara War’. 
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ordinary people in the countryside.’ His extensive networks in all layers of society made 
him aware of widespread discontent with the western invaders. He presented himself as 
the messianic Ratu Adil, ‘Just King’, fighting a holy war against the infidels to restore ‘the 
high state of the Islamic religion in Java’* and was able to briefly unite princes, officials, 
villagers, teachers and religious leaders in this common cause. In 1830, when many of his 
followers had already surrendered to the enemy, Dipanegara was invited by the Dutch 
to negotiate. But the prince was treacherously arrested when he arrived at the place of 
the ‘peace’ negotiations in Magelang, Central Java. In exile in Manado in North Sulawesi 
he wrote his autobiography Babad Dipanegara.> 

When the Java War was over the colonial government annexed the outer districts 
(mancanegara) of the Principalities Yogyakarta and Surakarta, finally achieving political 
dominance throughout Java. By now the Dutch had come to realize that it was time 
to reject the ‘anti-feudal’ measures of both Daendels and Raffles and to seek once again 
an alliance with the indigenous aristocracy. After all, many regents as well as the 
Mangkunegaran Principality in Surakarta had been loyal and supportive of their cause.* 
This did not mean, however, that unrest and rebellion were over: During the second 
half of the nineteenth century several peasant revolts took place against the colonial 
regime as well as protests by messianic movements.* 

Meanwhile, in 1829, Johannes van den Bosch (1780-1844) proposed a promising 
plan to the Dutch king: by procuring tropical produce at the right volume and price, Java 
could be made profitable and the Javanese people would benefit from it too. The following 
year Van den Bosch was appointed governor-general in Java with the task of 
implementing the administrative system that became known as the ‘cultivation system’ 
(cultuurstelsel).° This system,’ praised by Englishmen Money* and Wallace, was based on 
the principle that villagers should cover their land tax commitment by devoting a fifth 
of their land to export crops — especially coffee, sugar and indigo — which had to be sold 
to the government at a fixed price. Javanese officials from all levels of society, from the 
village headman up to the regent (bupati), were in charge of making the system work. 
‘They were paid percentages of crop values as an incentive for their participation in the 
system, which turned out to bea fruitful source of corruption.’ The Netherlands Trading 
Company (Nederlandsche Handelmaatschappij), established in 1824, obtained the task 
of shipping the crops to Europe.!” As for the Dutch the expected profit was gained indeed, 
turning Amsterdam into one of world’s leading market-places for tropical crops like sugar 
and coffee." 


‘ Ricklefs, History of Modern Indonesia, p. 140. 

> Carey, Power of Prophecy, p. xiv. 

> For a comprehensive study about Prince Dipanegara, see Carey, Power of Prophecy. 

4 Ricklefs, History of Modern Indonesia, pp. 142-3. 

> Ricklefs, Polarizing Javanese Society, pp. 46-8; Hagen, Koloniale Oorlogen, pp. 337-43. 

6 Ricklets, History of Modern Indonesia, pp. 144-5. 

7 According to Ricklefs ‘this ‘system’ was in fact barely a system at all. “There were wide variations in the 
application of van den Bosch’s ideas from one area to another in Java’ (ibid., p. 145). 

8 Money dedicated his book to the ‘great statesman’ Governor-General Van den Bosch. 

? Ricklets, Polarizing Javanese Society, pp. 15-16. 

 Ricklefs, History of Modern Indonesia, p. 145. 

1 Thid., p. 149. 


Figure 3. ‘This drawing of Prince Dipanegara (1785-1855) in his Java War garb, 
wearing a turban and his kris in front, was made by Dutch artist Adrianus Johannes 
Bik (1790-1872) just before Dipanegara was sent into exile. Bik, at the time chief 
magistrate of Batavia, acted as the prince’s guardian during his detention in the Town 
Hall (Carey, Power of Prophecy, pp. 703-6). The sketch is entitled ‘Dipo Negoro. Head 
of the rebellions in Java’ and served as a template for a famous lithograph of Dipanegara 
by the artist Carel Christiaan Anthony Last in 1835. (A. J. Bik, 1830, Rijksmuseum, 
Amsterdam.) 
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‘The new administrative structure brought benefits to some of Java’s inhabitants, but 
generally speaking, it caused hardship to the majority and for that reason has been largely 
condemned in the scholarly literature. Already in the 1840s famines spread and epidemics 
broke out because of failures in the system. It should be noted, however, that the impact 
of compulsory cultivation on lower levels of society still remains the subject of debate. 
Apart from ‘serious burdens’, three positive aspects can be mentioned: paid employment 
increased, as did the amount of money in circulation, and in addition large-scale 
infrastructure projects were instigated! — our traveller Purwalelana frequently mentions 
new roads, bridges and factories in his account. 

In the interest of the present study it is important to look at the impact of the 
cultivation system on the administrative-aristocratic elite, the priyayi, who — with their 
‘traditional’ prestige — served as a key element in the large-scale organization of labour. 
Close association with the Dutch meant dramatic changes in lifestyle, a cultural 
transformation we can see reflected in the life and the work of author Candranegara. 
On one hand the aristocratic elite became increasingly dependent upon the colonizer 
in the course of the nineteenth century, but on the other hand they experienced positive 
changes in power, income and status.’ Large-scale corruption was endemic amongst the 
regents, often in close collaboration with Dutch officials Meanwhile, in the 
Netherlands, a call for liberal reform demanded abolition of forced labour, urged the 
opening up of the colony for private enterprise and pressed for a halt to continuous 
interference by the government in the colonial economy. The novel entitled Max 
Havelaar (1860), written by former assistant-resident Eduard Douwes Dekker (1820- 
87) under the pseudonym Multatuli, clearly denounced malpractice in the Indies and 
heated up the political debate about colonial affairs.’ As liberal statesman Wolter Robert 
Baron van Hoévell (1812-79) stated in the Dutch Parliament, the book ‘sent a shiver 
through the nation’.‘ 

Naturalist Wallace was not impressed: 


A tale has lately been written in Holland, and translated into English, entitled Max Havelaar, 
or, The Coffee Auctions of the Dutch Trading Company, and with our usual one-sidedness in 
all relating to the Dutch Colonial System, this work has been excessively praised, both for 
its own merits, and for its supposed crushing exposure of the iniquities of the Dutch 
government of Java. Greatly to my surprise, I found it a very tedious and long-winded story, 
full of rambling digressions; and whose only point is to show that the Dutch Residents and 
Assistant Residents wink at the extortions of the native princes; and that in some districts 
the natives have to do work without payment, and have their goods taken away from them 
without compensation.’ 


Growing opposition to the cultivation system finally led to its piecemeal dismantling. 
Bit by bit, between 1860 and 1870, cultivation of compulsory state crops was put to an 


1 Ricklets, History of Modern Indonesia, pp. 147-9. 

? Ricklefs, Polarizing Javanese Society, pp. 15-16. 

> Ricklefs, History of Modern Indonesia, p. 147; Polarizing Javanese Society, pp. 22-3. 
4 Ricklefs, Polarizing Javanese Society, p. 24. 

5 Ricklefs, History of Modern Indonesia, p. 150. 

6 Bijblad, p 31. Editors’ translation. 

7 Wallace, Malay Archipelago, p. 74. 
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end and feudal services were reduced. The Agrarian Law of 1870 officially encouraged 
entrepreneurs to set up their private enterprises.! But contrary to expectations the 
introduction of free labour did not increase prosperity on Java.” 

In 1867 the highest indigenous officials, regents, lost their rights of landholding and 
other privileges, which reduced their status to that of a regular civil servant. The 
government, however, paid them a salary and bestowed honours on them that 
compensated for their loss of wealth and power, ? like Daendels had done during his 
tenure at the beginning of the nineteenth century. Liberal policies in the 1880s asked for 
more reforming measures in order to bring an end to the feudal behaviour of regents. 
Special ‘chiefs’ schools’ (hoofdenscholen) were established to prepare the sons of the higher 
elite for a career in the administrative service. In 1904 the outward displays of aristocratic 
status were officially restricted.4 


The Author Candranegara and His Networks ina Hybrid World 


Candranegara V (1837-85) belonged to the Regent Family Candranegara from the north 
coast of East Java — a region called Pasisir.» He was the eldest son of Pangéran Arya 
Candranegara IV who reigned as a regent (bupati) in the coastal port towns of Kudus 
(1835-50) and Demak (1850-66).° The Candranegara family had excellent connections 
with the colonial government throughout the nineteenth century. On several occasions 
the respective Candranegaras II, II and IV were granted tokens of appreciation for their 
loyalty and faithful help to the government.”? When Candranegara V was about twenty 
years old he travelled through the island of Java and part of Sumatra for more than seven 
months together with the Dutch government officer H. Kleijn van de Poll (1818-98), 
Inspector of Cultures; a trip which may have been a source of inspiration for his 
travelogue.’ The Candranegara family was also closely linked to the royal Mangkunegara 
family of Central Java. Our author married a daughter of Mangkunegara IV called Radén 
Ajeng Mening and their son Sumita, future Candranegara VI, in his turn married a 
granddaughter of Mangkunegara IV.’ 

Candranegara is said to have been a very talented child, able to read and write Javanese 
when he was only five years old. He acquired the basics of his western education at a 
Dutch governmental elementary school!® and received further schooling at home, 


1 Ricklefs, History of Modern Indonesia, p. 150. In fact, a small, but prominent group of entrepreneurs 
with a multi-cultural background already had their share in the cultivation system; see Bosma, Her 
Cultuurstelsel. 

? Ricklefs, History of Modern Indonesia, pp. 151-2. 

3 Ibid., p. 155; Polarizing Javanese Society, p. 144. 

4 Ricklefs, History of Modern Indonesia, p. 156. 

> Sutherland, ‘Notes on Java’s Regent Families’, p. 138. 

6 Bonneff, Pérégrinations javanaises, p. 12. 

” Bataviaasch Nieuwsblad, 25 February 1925. 

5 Bonnett, Pérégrinations javanaises, p. 24. Kleijn van de Poll was former assistant-resident of Demak and 
Grobogan (Lith, Nederlandsch Oost Indie, vol. I, p- 47-8). 

° Bonneff, Péréerinations javanaises, pp. 14 and 64. 

© De Locomotief, 18 May 1885. 
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Figure 4. ‘The Regent of Kudus Candranegara alias Purwalelana, sitting amidst his officials in the pendapa of his palace. The gilded parasol, 
the chair and the regent’s black headdress trimmed with gold indicate his high rank within the state hierarchy. On his left side are percussion 
instruments of the court’s gamelan orchestra. The man seated in front wearing a turban is most likely a local pengulu, an Islamic functionary. 
Purwalelana remarks on the beauty of the Kudus regency building: ‘Of all the regent’s palaces there is none that matches the one in Kudus 
for size or beauty. ... The pendapa, however, is somewhat unusual because it has a flat ceiling instead of a tumpang.’ Although the glamorous 
interior is not easily discerned in this picture, it does reveal that the ceiling is indeed flat - an uncommon feature for homes of the aristocracy 
(see Diagram 1). This picture may have been taken by famous photographers Woodbury & Page because it is contemporary with other 
similar images of indigenous dignitaries and their retinues. (Unknown photographer, c. 1865, Leiden University Libraries, KITLV.) 


Figure 5. ‘The four Candranegara brothers. This picture shows the hybrid world of the 
Javanese elite, in which affluent gentlemen in formal Javanese attire — conscious of their 
class and traditions — participate in a modern world, sitting on chairs in an elegant, 
Victorian-style smoking-room while enjoying cigars and a good glass of wine. In the 
foreground on the right we see our author Candranegara, regent of Kudus, on the left 
his brother Purbaningrat, regent of Demak, and behind them Sasraningrat and 
Hadiningrat, their two younger brothers, future regents of Jepara and Demak. 
(Woodbury & Page, pre-1868, Leiden University Libraries, KITLV.) 
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learning about Islam! and Javanese philosophy. His father was the first regent who 
decided upon western education for his children and hired European tutors to instruct 
his four sons. Candranegara and his three younger brothers, called Purbaningrat, 
Sasraningrat and Hadiningrat (see Figure 5), eventually all obtained a position as regent.” 
As Sasraningrat’s daughter, Radén Ajeng Kartini (1879-1904), mentioned in one of her 
famous letters:3 


My grandfather, Pangeran Ario Tjondronegoro of Demak, was a great leader in the progressive 
movement of his day, and the first regent of middle Java to unlatch his door to that other 
guest from over the sea — Western civilisation. All of his children had European educations; 


all of them have, or had (several of them are now dead), a love of progress inherited from their 
father.4 


Allegedly Candranegara, and his brothers were the first Javanese who could speak Dutch,° 
but they also mastered several other languages.° A Minister in the Dutch Reformed 
Church, S. A. Buddingh (1811-69), visited the Regency of Demak on a mission in the 
1850s and expressed his admiration for the ‘most civilized indigenous leader’ the Regent 
of Demak and his family. In their neat, ‘European style furnished house’ one could 
communicate with the sons in Javanese, Malay, Dutch [nederduitsch], French and 
English.’ 

In 1857 Candranegara married one of the daughters of Prince Mangkunegara IV (see 
Figure 6). This was certainly a decision on the part of his father to strengthen the relations 
with the Central Javanese Mangkunegaran® principality. Mangkunegara IV (1811-81) 
was a prominent nineteenth-century ruler and writer? and strong promoter of art and 
education. The Mangkunegaran Principality had tight connections with the colonial 
regime and commanded a large legion of men that backed up the colonial forces. 
Mangkunegara IV was colonel-commander of the legion during his reign (1853-81)!° 
and he became a Knight of the Netherlands Lion in 1859.!! Purwalelana often refers to 
the prince in his travelogue, especially during his fourth journey when he stays for one 
month in Surakarta. He says: ‘Such a long sojourn will be necessary for meeting all my 
relatives here and making myself familiar with the rules and customs of the Javanese royal 
courts.’ Interestingly enough he never reveals any kind of personal connection with the 


‘ Bonneff, Pérégrinations javanaises, pp. 23-4. The author makes contradictory remarks about his religious 
education. In the first edition of The Travels, second journey, Purwalelana explains that he has studied at the 
pesantren Sidosremo and wants to visit his former teacher, but in the second edition he presents himself at the 
pesantren as a complete outsider. It is hard to tell why Candranegara made these changes in presentation. 

? Ibid., pp. 17 and 20. 

> Kartini was an advocate of women’s education and is still celebrated as a national heroine in Indonesia 
today. 

4 Kartini [trans. Symmers], Lesters ofa Javanese Princess, p. 4. 

> Bataviaasch Nieuwsblad, 25 February 1925. 

6 Fora picture of the Candranegara brothers, see Figure 5. 

7 Buddingh, Neérlands-Oost-Indié, p. 167. 

8 'The ‘Mangkanegaran’, Mangkunegara + suffix -an, is literally ‘the place where the Mangkunegara resides’. 

° His major work was Serat Wedhatama (‘Superior Wisdom’) which he composed in the late 1870s (Ricklefs, 
Polarizing Javanese Society, p. 45). 

© Ricklefs, Polarizing Javanese Society, p. 44. 

1 Thid., p. 153. See Figure 6. 
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Figure 6. Pangéran Adipati Arya Mangkunegara IV (r. 1853-81), Candranegara’s 
father-in-law. The prince wears a western colonel’s uniform, befitting his military status 
within the colonial government, his Javanese headdress, blangkon, revealing his Javanese 
origin. Note the decoration of the Order of the Dutch Lion on his chest, referred to in 
the verses about the iron pavilion in the third journey (p. 161). (Woodbury & Page, 1866, 
Leiden University Libraries, KITLV.) 
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pert e Regent van Koedoes 
q cas D= langs dezen weg 
& kennis aan allen, die er 
belang in mogten stellen, hem bij Giouvernements besluit 
is vericend den naam van RADHEN MAS TOE- 
MENGOENG ARIO SOERIO TJONDRO- 
NEGORO, ter vervanging van zijnen vroegeren, 


ao Mas Toemenggoeng Prawoto. 
) 


Figure 7. Announcement of Candranegara V in the newspaper Bataviaasch 
Handelsblad. The Dutch text reads as follows: “Herewith the Regent of Kudus announces, 
to all who might be interested, that he has been granted the name Raden Mas 
Tumenggung Arya Surya Candranegara by Governmental Decree, in place of his previous 
name Raden Mas Tumenggung Prawata.’ (Bataviaasch Handelsblad,9 November 1859.) 


prince and presents himself like a total stranger while paying him a visit. He is ‘speechless’ 
because of the ‘shine and lustre’ of the Mangkunegara palace and very impressed by the 
beautiful estate-carriage “decorated all over with pictures of a golden crown carrying His 
Majesty’s monogram’. 

After his appointment as Regent of Kudus in September 1858, Candranegara’s youth 
name Radén Bagus Prawata was changed into Radén Tumenggung Candranegara V.! 
About a year later the young regent announced his new name and titles - as bestowed 
upon him by governmental decree — in two Dutch-language newspapers to inform “all 
who might be interested’: ‘Radhen Mas Toemengoeng [sic] Ario Soerio Tjondronegoro’ 
(see Figure 7).? Remarkably enough Candranegara decided not to make use of this 
eloquent name when he published his travelogue (1865-66), but to use a pseudonym 
instead.? At this early stage of his career he may have wanted to protect himself from 
reputation damage. In fact, as mentioned in his preface, Purwalelana alias Candranegara 
was experimenting with a new literary format: he wrote about contemporary events and 
used the first-person point of view. The intended audience was much more used to poetry 
about Java’s glorious past, so there was no guarantee that readers would like his modern 
prose.‘ Furthermore, use of a pseudonym allowed for some literary freedom and opened 
up the possibility for dramatic disclosure in case of literary success.> Fame came, indeed, 


‘ Sutherland explains: “Iwo of the most famous pasisir Regent families were the Tjitrosoman and the 
Tjondronegoran [Candranegaran]. Both took their names from renowned early Bupati, and in both families — 
as was fairly common in governing families with a high degree of continuity — the name was used by successive 
descendants after their appointment as Regent, rather like a title’ (Notes on Java’ Regent Families, p. 138). 

> The Java-Bode and Bataviaasch Handelsblad, Wednesday 9 November 1859. See Figure 7. 

> He picked an equally illustrious name as pseudonym, which will be discussed later in this introduction. 

4 Tn fact, the publication of The Travels coincided with a heated debate in the Javanese newspaper Bramartani 
about whether texts written in prose (as opposed to those composed in the — generally accepted — verse form) 
could be considered serious literature (Ricklefs, ‘Perils of Hybridity’). 

> Genette, Paratexts, p.50. 
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quite soon and allowed for a reprint of the book, which revealed the patronymic on the 
front page: “The Travels of Radén Mas Arya Purwalelana, in which words and sentences 
have been corrected, and the narrative enhanced on the basis of new observations by 
Radén Mas Adipati Arya Candranegara.’! From this moment onward the reader was able 
to identify Candranegara as the original author of the book, allowing for the pseudonym 
Purwalelana and the patronymic Candranegara to coexist.’ 

Lieutenant Michael Theophile Hubert Perelaer (1831-1901) visited the Regent of 
Kudus during his four-month mission as inspector of the troops of the regents in 1866. 
In his short preface to his own travel account,’ he expressed his utmost joy that this 
trip enabled him to get in touch with the ‘Great of the country’: the regents who 
act as ‘intermediaries between Javanese society and ours’.* When meeting Candranegara, 
he was convinced to have found one of those great leaders who ‘by means of good 
education’ had developed into ‘a jewel of society’.»5 He was touched by the most 
charming welcome at the local school: pupils chanted the national anthem Wien 
Neérlandsch Bloed in Javanese translation and gave him beautiful drawings depicting 
maps of the Dutch East Indies, Java and the Netherlands. These children, he explained, 
learn ‘Javanese, Malay, reading, writing, arithmetic, land surveying etc. etc.’ and he 
concluded: 


All this is the work of the indigenous administrative chief, the Regent Radhen [sic] Mas 
Tomonggong Ario Soero Tjondro Negoro, a man of exquisite civilisation and clear intellect 
with whom one, apart from talking in purest Dutch or French, may indulge in conversation 
onall possible subject matters that prove delicate western advancement. 


According to Perelaer, Kudus is a prosperous town because of the regent’s influence. And 
his son ‘Somito’ [Sumita] of ‘about six years old’ is about to equal his father in ‘spirit and 
sophistication’: clad in a child-sized artillery-officer’s uniform he distributed hand kisses 
and used his cutlery in such an agile way that ‘many six-year-old full blood Europeans 
would be envious of him’.’ 

Candranegara seems to have been, indeed, very concerned with education, like his own 
father and his father-in-law Mangkunegara IV.8 As a matter of fact, he was involved in 
the opening of the first ‘modern’ school for Javanese children in Kudus in 1864 where 
they could learn the skills and subjects needed for an administrative career,’ as mentioned 
by Lieutenant Perelaer who visited the school some two years later. In his travel account 
Candranegara alias Purwalelana mentions several visits to different types of schools, 
including those of the government as well as religious boarding schools. While visiting 
Bandung during his first journey he mentions: 


‘ Purwalelana, Cariyos bab lampah-lampahipun, I. 

> As Genette, Paratexts, p. 50, states: ‘biographical renown eventually catches up with literary renown or 
surrounds it like a halo’. 

> First published by the monthly magazine Militaire Spectator, 1867. 

4 Perelaer, Twaalf Honderd Palen, p. 2. 

> Thid., p. 21. 

° Thid., p. 20, Editors’ translation. 

7 Ibid, p. 22. 

8 Ricklefs, Polarizing Javanese Society, p. 153. 

* Ibid., pp. 154-5. These schools had been opened bit by bit on Java by the government since 1848. 
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When I am told that there is a government institute here for young people wanting to become 
teachers in the Pasundan! region I feel that I must pay a visit to the school. I meet a Dutchman 
who is a teacher here. When I express my wish to see the school, he immediately escorts me 
to show me everything. 


These visits to educational centres may have inspired Candranegara to write textbooks 
for Javanese pupils. In 1865, when the first edition of The Travels saw the light, his book 
on arithmetic and a book about Javanese grammar were published in Javanese script.’ 

Around the mid-1860s Candranegara also published various articles related to 
educational matters in the Javanese-language newspaper Bramartant. This was the very 
first vernacular-language periodical in the Dutch East Indies, published from 1855 till 
1932 in Surakarta.3 It developed into a unique platform for members of the Javanese and 
European elite‘ to exchange ideas about happenings in Java and abroad.> Candranegara’s 
writings in Bramartani caught the attention of professor of Javanese and Islamic law 
Samuel Keyzer (d. 1868), affiliated with the colonial civil servant programme of the Royal 
Academy in Delft, who identified the Regent of Kudus as the original author of The 
Travels. In his prologue to a book review about the travelogue published in 1867,° Keyzer 
writes about the importance of regents as ‘pillars of support’ of the Dutch colonial regime, 
able to ‘counterbalance Muslim influence’. He refers to the literarily talented ‘Regent of 
K.....’7 as a ‘role model’ for his fellow regents: living a domestic life like Europeans ‘with 
just one wife’, he has acquainted himself with European civilization at the highest level, 
and as such helps to realize positive changes in Javanese society.’ Much to the approval 
of Keyzer, Candranegara had ‘just one wife’, as opposed to most of his fellow aristocrats 
who had a polygamous marriage. When Radén Ayu Mening died in 1871 he married 
again and fathered six more children.’ 

Professor Pieter Johannes Veth (1814-95) of Leiden University stressed the 
significance of The Travels in his encyclopaedic work Java, Geographic, Ethnologic, 
Historic’ (1875) because it provided the Javanese with ‘better reading material than 
normally available for them’. Since only a few Javanese people mastered Dutch, it was, 
according to Veth, important that capable indigenous people like the ‘enlightened’ regent 
published Javanese works, which could make their fellow Javanese more familiar with 
European civilization.!! Veth must have been pleasantly surprised when he received, in 
1879, a letter from Regent Candranegara with annotations and corrections to his 
“Standard-work’” about Java. It gave him the opportunity to rectify and adjust possible 
shortcomings in what he himself called a ‘product of armchair research rather than 


! The Sundalands, an alternative name for the Priangan. 

> Chijs, Proeve eener Ned, pp. 192, 202; Bonnett, Pérégrinations javanaises, pp. 25 and 67. 

3 Including some short intervals. 

* According to Ricklefs a ‘multi-ethnic Javanese-literate elite readership’ (Polarizing Javanese Society, p. 133). 

> Ibid., pp. 130 and 132. 

® The book review is quite extensive but mainly consists of a Dutch translation of several parts of the journey. 

7 Keyzer refers to Candranegara as the Regent of K.[udus] because he does not want to reveal the name of 
the writer, which in fact is, as he adds in French, ‘le secret de tout le monde’. 

8 Keyzer, ‘Reizen over Java’, p. 4. 

°? De Locomotief, 18 May 1885. 

10 Veth, Java, Geographisch, Ethnologisch, Historisch. 

"Veth, Java, p. 513. 

” Veth uses this term in English in his preface, p. viii. 
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fieldwork’.' Several letters written in excellent Dutch by Candranegara between 1879 
and 1882, now kept in the Leiden University Library, testify to a fruitful correspondence 
between the Dutch professor and the Javanese nobleman.’ In 1881 Candranegara’s 
annotations to Java, which cover 21 pages, were published as a supplement to the 
magazine of the Geographic Society with a short afterword by Veth.? The professor praises 
Candranegara as a ‘skilful, versatile and sophisticated man’ who has been of great help in 
exchanging knowledge. He concludes: ‘this [assistance] throws a positive light on the 
relation between the European [colonial] authorities and the indigenous aristocracy’ 4 
We learn from a letter dated 5 March 1882 — the last in the series of the still surviving 
correspondence — that the Regent was delighted to receive twelve copies of the 
supplement. He expressed his enormous gratitude, offered Veth a portrait of himself and 
politely asked for one of the professor in return.° 

Candranegara most likely sent a so-called carte de visite to Veth. At least two majestic 
portraits of Candranegara® are evidence of his participation in the world-wide craze for 
cartes de visite that started in France in the late 1850s and lasted throughout the 1860s.’ 
‘The ‘visiting card photograph’ consisted of a small portrait pasted on a slightly larger card 
of approximately 11.5 cm x 6 cm, which was exchanged between family members and 
friends like a kind of business card.* The two portraits mentioned were taken by the 
renowned firm of British photographers Woodbury & Page,’ and can be considered as 
material proof of Candranegara’s extensive overseas networks.’° They both feature the 
nobleman in a standing position wearing traditional clothes befitting his aristocratic 
status. One of the cards, dated 1862, shows him leaning against a column and the other 
one (1867) shows him holding a book in his right hand while resting his left hand on a 
table adorned with a flower-printed tablecloth.'! Candranegara gave the older card to his 
friend ‘E. Jacobson’ as a “souvenir.” The other carte de visite was most likely sent to the 
Netherlands, probably addressed to Professor Veth. Another portrait of Candranegara 


'Veth, Java, p. viii. 

2 Tjondro Negoro, ‘Brieven’. 

3 Tjondro Negoro [Veth], ‘Aanteekeningen’. 

‘Ibid, p. 25. 

> Tjondro Negoro, ‘Brieven’. 

6 These pictures were part of the KITLV Library Collection till 2014 and currently belong to the Special 
Collections of the Leiden University Library. 

7 Frenchman Disdéri patented the carte de visite in 1854. Peter, ‘Disdéri’, p. 418. 

§ Ouwehand, Herinneringen in beeld, p. 13. 

° Walter Bentley Woodbury (1834-85) and James Page (1833-65) worked in the Dutch East Indies from 
1857 till 1863 and their photographic firm remained successful till the end of the 1880s. See Note on 
Illustrations, p. xv, and Wachlin, Woodbury & Page. 

10'The Leiden University Library contains a whole series of cartes de visite representing Candranegara together 
with his family members. He appears with his brothers (see Figure 5), with his wife and daughter, and together 
with (part of) the extended family. 

1! See Figures 1 and 8. An 1862 Photographic Manual explains how to reach perfection in producing a carte 
de visite: ‘Great care should be taken that a graceful attitude should be preserved, that the hand should rest 
naturally upon some ornament in the picture, either a pedestal or column, or a chair’ (Burgess, Photographic 
Manual, p.228). 

2 This is clear from a handwritten message — in Dutch — on the back of the card. ‘E. Jacobson’ probably 
referred to Edward Jacobson (Rotterdam 1841-Kreuzlingen 1881) of the well-known trade firm Jacobson van 
den Berg & Co (‘Jacoberg’). 
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Figure 8. This carte de visite shows 
nobleman Candranegara in a full-length 
standing position leaning against a 
column, in line with contemporary ideas 
of a graceful way of posing (Burgess, 
Photographic Manuel). The neo-classicist 
pillar combined with Candranegara’s 
traditional Javanese attire calls for a 
striking hybrid pose. A short text on the 
back of the card reveals that Candranegara 
gave this picture to a Dutch friend (see 
Introduction, p. 19). (Woodbury, ¢.1862, 
Leiden University Libraries, KITLV.) 


in full attire — this time seated with his left hand resting on a book that was positioned 
ona similar flower-adorned table cloth — ended up in a Woodbury & Page commercial 
album.! 

Candranegara established outstanding connections in both local and overseas 
academic circles in the course of his career as regent in Kudus. He became a member 
of several Dutch learned societies: the Royal Batavian Society for the Arts and Sciences? 
(1870) in Batavia; the Royal Netherlands Institute of Linguistics and Anthropology 
(KITLV)? (1879) in Leiden; the Geographic Society’ (1881) in Amsterdam. He was 
the first Javanese author to publish an article in Bijdragen tot de Taal- Land- en 
Volkenkunde, the journal of the KITLV. It was a short commentary on an earlier 
article by Professor Kern (1833-1917) about the meaning of Javanese words and 


! This album, entitled Me de Java, currently belongs to the (digital) collections of the Rijksmuseum. The 
editors also identified two portraits of Candranegara’s brothers in this album: one of Purbaningrat and one of 
Hadiningrat. See http://hdl.handle.net/10934/RM000 1.COLLECT.502606. It was given as a farewell souvenir 
to Dutch pharmacist Specht-Grijp on his return from Batavia to The Netherlands in 1865. Specht-Grijp most 
likely provided the firm Woodbury & Page with chemicals for processing photographs, which might explain a 
close relationship between the pharmacist and the company. 

? Koninklijk Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen. 

> Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde (now known as the Royal Netherlands Institute 
of Southeast Asian and Caribbean Studies). 

4 Aardrijkskundig Genootschap. 
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expressions.’ In 1880 a longer article followed in Bijdragen in which Candranegara 
provided an extensive list of foreign words adopted lately into the vocabulary of the 
people of Kudus.? 

As regent of Kudus Candrenagara seems to have had excellent relations with the Dutch 
government. On at least one occasion, around 1865, he was received as a guest by the 
governor-general of the Dutch East Indies Baron Sloet van de Beele in Batavia.> About a 
year later, in June 1866, school children in Kudus recited a poem in Dutch to welcome 
the governor-general on his visit to their school. The verse composed by the regent of 
Kudus* praises the “Grand and noble Sir’ for uniting ‘wisdom with virtue in ruling over 
Java’ and promises to pray for the governot’s well-being on returning to his fatherland. 
In 1880 Candranegara received a Gold Medal for his civil merits, but shortly thereafter 
he suddenly became involved in a scandal as a result of ‘unlawful practices’ at his position 
in Kudus. He was accused of abuse of power, misconduct and negligence towards the 
coffee planters and the government transferred him to the smaller coastal town of Brebes 
located west of Semarang.” As new regent of Brebes Candranegara apparently fulfilled 
his tasks in a respectable way, because in 1883 he received the right to carry a yellow 
parasol, ‘geele songsong’, in acknowledgment of twenty-five years of loyal service to the 
government. 

The newspaper De Locomotief of 11 May 1885 announced the death of the regent who 
apparently had been suffering from a long-term illness. He was 49 years old and left 
behind six small children (of his second marriage). The obituary was placed by his eldest 


1 Tjondro Negoro, ‘Over de Beteekenis’. Kuitenbrouwer noted that Professor Kern advised the board to 
publish the article, ‘not for its intrinsic value, but as a sign of the times, as evidence of the interest of a Javanese 
in studying his own language’ (Dutch Scholarship, p. 94). 

2 About half of the words are of Dutch origin, many come from Malay and Arabic, but Candranegara also 
detected words from Chinese, French, Portuguese and Latin as well as a few that originate from Greek, 
Sundanese, Bengali, English, German, Italian, Persian and ‘Old Dutch’. 

> Molen, ‘Land Overflowing’, p. 113. 

4 Perelaer, Twaalf Honderd Palen, p.21. 

> Ludolph Anne Jan Wilt, Baron Sloet van de Beele (1806-90) was governor-general of the Dutch East Indies 
between 1861 and 1866 and this coincides with the poem talking about the upcoming return of the governor 
to the Netherlands. He is referred to as the “Grand and noble Sir’ who ‘in representation of His Majesty the 
King’ holds the ‘sceptre in the Reign of the Archipelago’. Editors’ translation. 

° Bonneff, Pérégrinations javanaises, pp. 24-5; Niewwenhuys, Mer vreemde ogen, p. 89, mentions that 
Candranegara got involved in the “‘Bernawi murder case’ (zaak Bernawi), but no evidence has been found for 
this remark. 

7 Bonnett, Pérégrinations javanaises, pp. 24-5. 

5 Thid., pp. 25. According to Javanese tradition (most likely dating back to Hindu-Buddhist times), the gilded 
parasol (songsong gilap) belonged to a specific group of state regalia or precious heirlooms (pusaka) indicating 
high status, that had to be carried by a servant ahead of or behind his royal master (Kalff, ‘Javaansche Poesaka’, 
p. 154). From the 1820s onwards Staatsblad Nederlandsch Indié announced tight regulations regarding ‘titles, 
ranks and grandeur’ for all indigenous members of the aristocracy and civil servants, including rules about the 
use of the parasol (songsong). The colour of the parasol indicated the owner's place within the state hierarchy, 
with gold as reference to highest royal rank, followed by yellow, white, green, blue, brown, red and black (Veth, 
Java, vol. IV, pp. 367-8). The governor general was entitled to bestow the ‘yellow parasol’ (geele songsong) upon 
anoble regent (like Candranegara) on special occasions: it was considered a special token of appreciation from 
the government meant to honour a dignitary for outstanding merits (Staatsblad Nederlandsch Indié voor 1822, 


p. 43). 
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son Sumita (of his first marriage).! A few days later the same newspaper? dedicated an 
extensive article to ‘the Regent of Brebes.’ It commented upon his life, his extraordinary 
merits and distinctions, his “contributions to science and civilisation’ and his funeral on 
the ‘early, misty morning of 7 May’ where European and indigenous officials as well as 
friends and interested individuals gathered to pay their last respects. In a speech 
reminiscent of earlier laudatory words from Perelaer, Keyzer and Veth, the Resident of 
Tegal called the regent a role model for others and stressed that not only his friends but 
also the government deeply regretted his death. The article concluded with the following 
remarks: “Ihe greatest blessing for this country and its people lies in possessing 
enlightened and virtuous indigenous chiefs who with their independent character, 
despising creeping servility, are fully respected and trusted.’”? 


Travel Bestows Authority 


Candranegara wrote his travelogue under the pseudonym Purwalelana, a name consisting 
of two Javanese words: purwa which can be translated as ‘origin’, ‘first’ or ‘past’ and lelana 
which means ‘to wander’. This could be explained as “Wanderer of the past’,‘ but it also 
could mean ‘First traveller’.’ It remains unclear why Candranegara opted for this specific 
nom de plume. Did he want to situate himself within the literary tradition of spiritual 
wandering like the main characters of older Javanese epic stories? Or did he, by using this 
name, want to stress that he was one of the first persons undertaking such a journey? Or 
did he simply refer to travels he had made in the past? Although these questions cannot 
be answered with certainty, the clear reference of the pseudonym to the act of travelling 
or wandering no doubt bestows authority upon the author. As anthropologist M. W. 
Helms puts it: “Regardless of his motives, to the majority who choose to stay at home, he 
who travels will be distinctive simply by virtue of the act of travel itself.” 

According to Helms, political elites of traditional societies associated themselves with 
geographically distant domains in order to stand out and provide evidence of their 
leadership abilities. By travelling, Candranegara alias Purwalelana increased his own status 
and distinguished himself in the eyes of his fellow citizens. He was able to bridge 
geographical distance through unknown lands and successfully overcame obstacles on 
the road. Back home he had much to tell, both in oral and written form, which proved 
the significance of his travels. We may compare his achievements with those of politico- 
religious specialists in traditional societies who are renowned for their travels: “Their 
ultimate goal is greater understanding, greater power, and greater control over the fateful 
mysteries of the universe; understanding, power, and control that will support, legitimize, 


' De Locomotief, 14 May 1885; another obituary appeared in the A/gemeen Dagblad in The Netherlands on 
23 June 1885. 

* De Locomotief notes at the beginning of the article that this news is taken from the newspaper Tegalsche 
Advertentieblad. Tegal isa place near to Brebes where Candranegara’s brother-in-law, Reksanegara, was regent. 

> De Locomotief; 18 May 1885. Editors’ translation. 

4 Bonnett, Pérégrinations javanaises, p. 39. 

> Drewes, ‘Book Review’, pp. 380-81. 

6 Hels, Ulysses’ Sail, pp. 78-80. 

7 Tbid., pp. 78-9. 
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and enhance special statuses at home by attesting to the greater wisdom, sanctity, and 
esoteric knowledge that attends those who become familiar with the unfamiliar.’ Apart 
from providing adventure, knowledge and prestige, travelling served as a vehicle to 
strengthen and broaden networks. Purwalelana spent a large part of his journeys paying 
visits and homage to members of high society who showed him around their palaces, 
mansions and estates. Furthermore, he visited the graves of his ancestors and received 
guided tours through the factories of European entrepreneurs. Undertaking these 
journeys was the ultimate way to consolidate long-standing relations with royalty, 
noblemen and ancestors, while simultaneously establishing new valuable contacts within 
the hybrid society of the Javanese-European elite. 

Travel through Java in the nineteenth century was a very expensive endeavour, which 
only few people could afford. Until 1900 foreign visitors needed a special licence to travel 
beyond Java’s main cities.” For Javanese people, including the aristocratic elite, it was 
hardly possible to make extensive tours, because they seldom received permission from 
the government to make use of the Great Post Road, the principal line of communication 
traversing the island from west to east (see Figure 9).> In this sense Purwalelana clearly 
distinguished himself from his fellow Javanese because, apparently, he had the means and 


Figure 9. Posthouse Cisokan. Travelling on the Great Post Road was an expensive 
undertaking, but also a quite convenient one for those who could afford it. Approximately 
every 9 kilometres fresh horses could be arranged at special posthouses built across the 
road. In this picture, emblematic for travelling in the Indies, we see the posthouse of 
Cisokan near Cianjur in West Java. A carriage with horses can be discerned under the 
pendapa. (Woodbury & Page, pre-1880, Leiden University Libraries, KITLV.) 


Helms, Ulysses’ Sail, p. 164. 
? Brokx, Her Recht, pp. 129-33. 
> Carey, Daendels and the Sacred Space, p. 32. See also Plates 5 and 8. 
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connections to engage in travelling and, moreover, he managed to travel long stretches 
along the Great Post Road with its highly restricted access. From the beginning of his 
first journey we learn that he used his own coach equipped with a coachman and footmen: 


It is six in the morning on a day in the dry season when the team of six post-horses that I have 
ordered arrives in front of my house. They are hitched on to my carriage immediately, while 
the trunk containing my clothes is loaded. Thereupon a man mounts the left leading horse, 
the coachman climbs on, and when everything is ready, I hurry to get in. After the coachman 
has made sure that I am seated, he and the two footmen plus the man on the horse 
simultaneously whip the horses, which — as we leave — dash forward at full speed. 


On later parts of his journey Purwalelana often hired a carriage. The narrator hardly 
mentions details of travel expenses, so it remains uncertain how much he actually spent 
during his four journeys. It seems likely that Candranegara was able to make part of his 
travels at a young age thanks to his father, who sent him on a kind of grand tour with 
colonial officer Kleijn van de Poll’ and he may have travelled — for free — in his official 
capacity as regent. In 1870 he went on a trip with Assistant-Resident J. B. Westenberg 
(1831-83) to carry out an inspection of coffee plantations.” 

Several European travel accounts of the time mention the highly elevated prices? which 
one had to pay to make use of the ‘excellent’ governmental post service; generally referred 
to as ‘posting’. One needed a carriage with a set of post-horses, coachmen and footmen. 
According to Dutch diplomat Willem Theodore Gevers Deynoot (1808-79), prices for 
posting were so high that only wealthy people and civil servants - who travelled for free 
- could make use of this means of transport.* 

As Englishman Charles Walter Kinloch® complains in 1852: 


‘The high rate for posting charged by Government ... amounts almost to a prohibition upon 
travelling, then again the many minute and troublesome forms that have to be observed by 
the intending traveller, added to the annoyance of the absurdly rigorous passport system, tend 


' Bonneff, Pérégrinations javanaises, p. 24. 

> Veth Java, vol. II, pp. 759-60; Bonneff, Pérégrinations javanaises, p. 25. 

> Bengal Civilian [Kinloch], Zieke Reiziger, p. 39: “Travelling in Java is very expensive, the average cost per 
mile being two Java rupees, or one rupee eight anas of our Calcutta currency.’ In the appendix to his travelogue 
Life in Java, William Barrington d’Almeida notes: ‘For four horses for one post of ten miles 1 25 [Java rupees].’ 
Wallace in The Malay Archipelago, p. 76, says: “Travelling in Java is very luxurious but very expensive, the only 
way being to hire or borrow a carriage, and then pay half a crown a mile for post-horses which are changed at 
regular posts every six miles, and will carry you at the rate of ten miles an hour from one end of the island to the 
other. Bullock carts or coolies are required to carry all extra baggage.’ 

4 Gevers Deynoot, Herinneringen eener Reis, p.72. Traveller d’ Almeida notes that government officials receive 
all kinds of privileges on the road: “Whenever these Government Amtanars contemplate a tour of pleasure or 
duty, all consideration for travellers appears to be set aside, or made subservient only to their will and 
convenience. You may happen to arrive in a town a full week before these functionaries, but if previous notice 
has been given by them to the equerry of the posts, bidding him keep horses in readiness for their appearance, 
woe to the unfortunate individual who, having enabled you to continue your journey, is unable to satisfy their 
demands. The traveller must patiently remain in the town till they return from their inspection, unless he can 
manage to procure coolies, or buffaloes, to continue the journey. This arrangement is undoubtedly very 
conducive to the travelling comfort of Government servants; but is rather arbitrary, and exceedingly disagreeable 
to travellers.’ Life in Java, vol. II, pp. 190-91. 

> Kinloch, writing under the name “Bengal Civilian’ was a resident of British Bengal. He went to Java for 
health reasons. 
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in no small degree to discourage travelling, even among those whose circumstances may admit 
of their indulging a wish of the kind. 


Barrister Money likewise noticed the ‘considerable’ expenses of posting but focused more 
on its advantages for the traveller. He gives a detailed explanation of the efficient 
procedures at the posting-station: 


At the end of each stage, which is generally only five miles, there is a large tile-roofed shed, 
built across the road, sufficiently high for a well-laden coach to pass under. The coachman 
pulls up to change horses beneath this, so that the traveller can get out of the carriage where 
he is protected from the heat of the sun. On each side of the shed are good stables, with raised 
brick and mortar flooring, and the neat cottage of the Native in charge of the posting-station, 
to whom all complaints are to be made, and who is bound to render immediate assistance. 
‘The horses stand ready harnessed, under the shed, at the time of your expected arrival, with 
their accoutrements in perfect order, all blacked and polished, and in excellent repair. The 
change of horses is effected nearly as quickly as it used to be in a fast coach in the best of the 
old coaching days, and unless the traveller wishes to alight for refreshment, the journey is 
continued without much more than a minute’s interruption. 


Purwalelana, unlike many other sightseers of his time, did not seem to be interested in 
providing details about the governmental posting system itself (structure, prices, 
organization), but we learn from his (implicit) remarks that he appreciated efficient 
conditions on the road. Keen on figures, Purwalelana continually informs his readers 
about heights and distances he has conquered. When descending from the village 
Jumblang to Semarang during the first journey he mentions clever arrangements to 
prevent accidents: 


After a while iron brake shoes are installed on the wheels of my carriage. This is necessary, 
because the road descends very steeply and it would therefore be extremely dangerous not to 
fit the wheels with such brakes. The horses are led by the reins. Once we finish our descent, 
the brake shoes are taken off and the horses are urged to a gallop again. 


At this point Purwalelana stresses how possibly dangerous situations on the road are 
smoothly overcome. He praises modern infrastructure like bridges, railroads and dam 
constructions. Whereas many European travellers complained of reckless driving by 
irresponsible coachmen, untamed horses exceeding speed limits and carriages that 
almost overturned on steep gorges, Purwalelana hardly makes any remarks about 
trouble of this kind. There are at least three likely reasons why this is the case. First of 
all, it was in the interest of our traveller to depict a positive image of his surroundings 
because it would shed a positive light on his homeland and on himself as a member of 
the ruling class. By depicting planning and development by the colonial government he 
showed himself loyal to the crown. Furthermore, focus on the beauties of landscape 
rather than the difficulties served the ambitions of the writer to invite his readers to 
become travellers themselves and explore the landscape and culture of their island. 
Finally, the optimistic tone of the narrator can be interpreted as quintessential for the 
literary framework of his account: the overall voice celebrates a harmonious land where 
tradition and modernity have become entwined. As such there is no room in 


‘ Bengal Civilian [Kinloch], Zieke Reiziger, p. 107. 
> Money, Java, pp. 11-12. 
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Purwalelana’s account for increasing unrest on the road. He simply does not refer to the 
rebellion and violence that threatened peace on the island! of which he, if not a witness 
himself, at least must have been aware. 

Despite his focus on the marvels of travelling, Purwalelana does criticize its downsides 
from time to time. In his second journey he blames the Dutch for providing a slow ferry 
to cross the river instead of building an adequate bridge: 


Allegedly it is impossible to build a bridge here because of the risk that crocodiles will shelter 
under the construction and attack and eat people. This line of reasoning does not convince 
me. ... The real reasons for the government not commissioning the construction of a bridge 
are in my opinion as follows: first, that it would cost a lot of money and second, that the 
government would lose money if it no longer receives the rent from the ferry. If this is what 
the Government believes, it is a serious misconception. 


Purwalelana also holds the Dutch responsible for lack of maintenance of some important 
roads. In journeys three and four, however, we learn that road conditions in the 
Government territories are much better than those in the Principalities. Purwalelana is 


not amused by the way people working at the posthouses of the Surakarta Principality 
fulfil their tasks: 


When harnessing the horses for instance, or while performing similar tasks, they do everything 
at a slow pace, meanwhile bickering and devil-may-care joking all the time. To someone from 
the north? this is unpleasant, because they sound like people who do not take their work 
seriously. 


In the Yogyakarta Principality he even feels frightened, because the road is ‘in such an 
appalling condition’ that his ‘carriage might disintegrate’. He complains: “Gullies, cut 
out by the rain, have not been repaired and so my coach jumps up and down.’ 

As implied by his pseudonym of ‘first traveller’, Purwalelana wants to be the first to 
experience and report on novelties in transportation such as tram, train and steamboat.> 
He takes the tramway in Batavia and explains to his readers: “This is a big coach on small 
iron wheels, running in iron grooves. It works and operates like a steam train. It is, 
however, drawn by a team of three horses. ... Because the tram runs on rails it cannot 
branch off, it has to keep following the rail-track.’ He is very impressed by the beauty of 
engineering while traversing the mountains of Java’s very first railway track, constructed 
between Semarang and Tanggung in the period 1864-7.4 


‘The train runs on rails and is therefore unable to make steep climbs up the slopes or abrupt 
descents down into the ravines. So clefts have been filled and mountains cut, in order to make 
moving upwards and downwards as gradual as possible. Footpaths and carriageways often 
cross the railway track. But there are also roads that pass underneath or above it. This is what 
makes this itinerary so extraordinary and amazing. What is more, the track is not just straight, 
but twists and turns constantly. This, firstly, allows the train to skirt the steep slopes, so that 
the route remains level, and, secondly, prevents the train from descending so steeply that it 
might even become derailed. 


' Hagen, Koloniale Oorlogen, pp. 337-43. 

? Purwalelana uses the words #yang Pasisir, literally ‘a person from the Pasisir’ (the north coast of East Java) 
and makes it clear that local customs differ from those in his own area. 

> Travel by train only appears in the second edition of The Travels. 

4 Ricklefs, Polarizing Javanese Society, p. 19. 
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On his journey by steamer from Semarang to Batavia, Purwalelana enjoys good food and 
the company of the Dutch: 


Because this is the first time I am travelling on a big ocean-going vessel, I feel a little seasick. 
It does not, however, take very long before I feel better again and can sit with the Dutchmen, 
who are my companions on board, and join them for dinner. ... Food and drink on board 
leave little to be desired. In the morning as well as in the evening the journey resembles a large 
dinner party. People therefore eat a lot, at least those who are not seasick. 


To strengthen his observations and display of knowledge Purwalelana relies on 
‘specialists’ who share their knowledge and tell their stories. On arrival at each new 
destination he immediately searches for local informants to explain the local situation. 
When visiting a factory he asks for a guided tour by the owner or the administrator to 
hear details of the production process and when he comes to an excavation or sacred 
graveyard he inquires with the custodian about the historical background of the site. 
Quite often his fellow noblemen — where he stays over — help him to find the appropriate 
persons, or they act as informants themselves. In this way Purwalelana is able to legitimize 
his own account. 

At times Purwalelana criticizes his informants for telling something that lacks scientific 
truth and he warns the reader not to be misled by ‘people’s legends’. This gives him more 
authority as a narrator. We can compare this to the tendency amongst the Javanese elite 
to privilege western knowledge and to publicly denounce ‘ignorant superstitions of 
Javanese commoners’.! When he visits the tomb of Kyai Ageng Séla in the region of 
Surakarta during his third journey, he expresses his doubts about the origin of the flame 
of the lamp ‘which burns uninterruptedly day and night’ in this graveyard: “Allegedly the 
lamp contains the lightning bolt which was stolen by Kyai Ageng Séla himself. It is of 
course impossible for a human being to steal a lightning bolt because it is nothing other 
than fire emitted by the clouds. One can, therefore, not lay hands on it, except when it 
has put something tangible on fire.’ Before leaving the kyai’s tomb Purwalelana proves 
himself to be adevout man. He ‘recited the profession of faith and made a flower offering’ 
before resuming his journey to Purwodadi. 


The Literary Background of The Travels 


In his preface to The Travels Candranegara explains why he has written his travelogue: 


I decided to write this book because hitherto I have never heard or read Javanese literature 
devoted to contemporary events. All the texts I am familiar with tell of kings and nobles and 
of invincible heroes and their skills on the battlefield. 


In other words, according to Candranegara, it was time for change in the Javanese literary 
realm: rather than dwelling on the past one should depict the present. In search of 
‘contemporary events’ to write about, Candranegara set out on a journey throughout the 
island of Java and turned his experiences into the present book. He wished for fellow 
Javanese to follow his example so as to make sure that ‘our literature will prosper’, 


' Ricklefs, Polarizing Javanese Society, p. 133. 
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Candranegara’s literary work initiates a new genre that developed from the mid- 
nineteenth century onwards, the modern Javanese-language travelogue, regarded as a 
‘direct antecedent of the novel’.! Candranegara indeed set the tone he longed for: between 
1867 and 1925 numerous Javanese-language travel accounts saw the light.” His narrative 
style was truly innovative, because rather than writing in poetry — a common feature of 
Javanese literature up to that time — Candranegara wrote in prose and told his story from 
a first-person perspective.> His narrative style changes throughout the account: short, 
staccato, dry reportage is alternated with flowery and ornate language. He presented his 
knowledge about the newly discovered places in a pioneering, at times rather ‘European’, 
way. 

A work with similar characteristics, entitled Description of Batavia (1867-69), is bya 
nobleman from Surakarta, Sastradarma.‘ He made a trip to Batavia in late 1865 to make 
himself acquainted with the language and culture of the capital and to visit an exhibition 
of agricultural and industrial products. He is intrigued by all Batavia has to offer in terms 
of western knowledge and technology. As Van der Molen mentions, ‘learning, 
organisation and information’ is what he is after and what he tries to convey to his 
readers.» His modern prose is enriched with maps of the town — an absolute novelty at 
that time — and with statistical data, including ‘how many paces there are between 
Batavia’s lanternpoles’.$ Sastradarma endeavours to integrate aspects of modern Batavia 
into his own Javanese cosmic vision: his travelogue, just as Purwalelana’s, reads as an 
invitation ‘to open a window onto the new era that announced itself during the mid- 
19th century’? Whether Sastradarma and Candranegara ever met still remains open to 
question, but it is clear that they visited Batavia at around the same time. Sastradarma 
referred to the “Regent of Kudus’ who was received in audience by Governor-General 
Sloet van de Beele.® 

Candranegara’s and Sastradarma’s systematic approach towards their topic can be 
considered in the light of ‘one of the central intellectual processes occurring in the mid 
nineteenth-century courts: the accommodation of Dutch science, or perhaps better, the 
incorporation of certain European ways of thinking, within the larger world of Javanese 
thought. The result of this process was a profoundly new way of organizing or giving 
system to the world.”? Behrend has proposed this ‘process of incorporation’ in relation 
to a study about the innovative Javanese writer Prince Suryanegara from Yogyakarta 
whose corpus stands out for its clever preservation of traditional knowledge by systematic 
reorganization.!° 

Candranegara organized his book around four journeys, which are subdivided into 
regions. He gives a systematic description of each region he visits, including the following 


! Quinn, Novel in Javanese, p. 5. 

? Bonneff, Pérégrinations javanaises, pp. 33-6 and 70-71. 

3 Tbid., p. 30. 

4 Sastradarma, Cariyos Nagari Batawi. 

> Molen, ‘Land Overflowing’, p. 111. 

6 Ibid., p. 110. 

7 Ibid, p. 115. 

8 Tbid., p. 113. 

° Behrend, ‘Writings’, pp. 404-5. 

‘© He was, like Candranegara, one of the few Javanese members of the Royal Batavian Society for the Arts 
and Sciences (Behrend, ‘Writings’, p. 390). 
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topics: the administrative structure of the places, the architectonic layout of cities as well 
as of the government buildings, the infrastructure, professional activities like trade, 
business and agriculture, the ethnic composition of the population, the level of prosperity 
and the particularities of the natural environment and landscape. ‘Landmarks’, qualified 
by Purwalelana as either ‘Dutch’ or ‘Javanese’, are recurrent elements of The Travels: 
Dutch churches, military hospitals, barracks, statues, factories, clubs (‘with a table for the 
game with the three balls’) are described, as well as Javanese mosques, temples, graveyards 
and boarding schools. Furthermore, Java’s different ethnic groups, both ‘common’ people 
and members of the priyayi upper class, receive attention. Purwalelana describes habits 
and traditions of Javanese people (from Central and East Java), of Sundanese people 
(from West Java), of Madurese (from the tiny island Madura situated off the north- 
eastern coast of Java), of Tengger (from East Java) and of the Chinese who live in different 
parts of the island. 

Purwalelana notes many odd changes that are occurring in society: noblemen in 
Surakarta have started using a ‘menu’ during dinner parties, in Central Java regents are 
using chairs for their gatherings instead of rattan floor mats and people in the 
surroundings of Surabaya have adopted Madurese costumes because of their interaction 
with Madurese immigrants. Apart from changes, Purwalelana also remarks how some 
places and values have remained the same: the Tengger have kept their age-old traditions 
and Sundanese common people still show respect to those of high rank as in the old days 
— they ‘squat when they encounter a Dutch gentleman ora priyayi’.! 

The narrator’s attitude towards his topic is contemplative, at times critical and 
somewhat distant; quite similar to that of European narrators of the time who described 
Java. Generally speaking, they introduced their audience to a comprehensive selection of 
‘facts’ concerning the geography, botany, history, administration and ethnography of the 
island of Java, from time to time illustrated with witty anecdotes and legends. As such 
we can consider The Travels as an instance of ‘autoethnography’ as mentioned before. 
The work is strongly rooted in both Javanese and European culture. 

Despite striking similarities between the Javanese and the European corpus of mid- 
nineteenth-century travelogues, it is important to note that ‘the rise of the 
[Javanese-language] travelogue was not a simple case of European cultural authority 
impressing itself on the indigenes’.3 As Quinn convincingly shows, Javanese writers 
deliberately adapted the European genre in an attempt to reorient themselves and to 
come to terms with foreign domination of their society. The new model offered on one 
hand the possibility of safeguarding the notion of travel that had always been an intrinsic 
element of Javanese literary tradition and on the other hand it allowed for an association 


! Purwalelana refers to the practice of “dhodhok’, squat. Apparently, this habit of sinking to the ground for 
superiors was in decline while Purwalelana made his travels. In 1852 Bengal Civilian [Kinloch] still noted the 
following: “No stranger can have been a week in Java without having occasion to notice the servile deference 
that is paid by the Javanese to superior rank. The Chinese evidence their respect for rank by removing their hats 
whenever a superior is passing by; but the Javanese show their respect to him by suddenly sinking to the ground 
with their hams resting on their heels. The posture is as ungraceful as it is degrading’ (Zicke Reiziger, p. 82). 
D’Almeida remarks on the saluting of Europeans by natives: “Whenever we approached a native riding on 
horseback, he would immediately dismount, and wait until our carriage had passed by, bowing low as we drew 
near’ (Life in Java, p. 40). 

> Pratt, Imperial Eyes, p. 9. 

3 Quinn, Novel in Javanese, pp. 6-7. 
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with the powers of the outside world.' Following Helms’ theory on the authoritativeness 
of travel and Quinn’s ideas of literary practice as a metaphor for travelling to distant 
places, the Javanese noble elite aspired to incorporate distant societies into their own 
cosmology, because these places were considered to be linked with the supernatural. In 
other words, the Javanese writers could increase their own status by being in contact with 
these power-filled foreign people and places. As Quinn puts it: 


The ostensibly Europeanized style of the travelogue, far from being passively imitative, was 
thetorical ‘proof of a visit to another, radically strange realm (even if that realm was 
geographically still within the Malay-Indonesian world). Moreover, despite their 
Europeanized strangeness, travelogues retained enough of a Javanese perspective to lend a 
reassuringly Javanese hue to accounts of places visited ....* 


This Javanese ‘hue’ is certainly present in Candranegara’s travel account. While looking 
for contemporary stories, Candranegara frequently follows in the footsteps of his literary 
predecessors, using their words and terminology. He alludes to and borrows from the 
famous literary work Serat Centhini, uses vocabulary reminiscent of traditional shadow 
puppet performances and brightens parts of his story with his own lyric poetry. 
Candranegara is clearly inspired by the early nineteenth-century version of the Serat 
Centhini from Surakarta (1814), of which he most likely had a copy.* This manuscript 
can be traced back to seventeenth-century spiritual wander-stories that were composed 
in metrico-melodic verse forms (tembang).> The Serat Centhini has been classified within 
Javanese literature as representative of the genre ‘vagrant students’ romances’¢ that can 
be compared to a western encyclopaedic text. Scenes of travelling and merry-making 
alternate with extensive presentation of knowledge by learned specialists: “The 
presentation of knowledge in the text follows the meandering course of the travels and 
conversation of the principal characters, a path that takes them ona ritual and religious 
as well as geographic and encyclopaedic journey through Java at a time when Javanese 
culture and identity was under threat’.” In his travels, Purwalelana frequently follows the 
path of Serat Centhini’s protagonists, his travelling ancestors, and while doing this he 
borrows extensively from the original text.’ We may consider this borrowing of phrases 
as intertextual allusion, a rhetorical figure used by the author to grant authority to his 
own text by situating it within the existing literary tradition. The educated nineteenth- 
century reader would immediately have been reminded of the Sevat Centhini by reading 
these passages. Despite his interest in the heroes of the famous manuscript, narrator 
Purwalelana does not seem to have much in common with them. His approach to travel 
is pragmatic, whereas the characters of Serat Centhini are driven by spiritual motivations? 


‘ Quinn, Novel in Javanese, pp. 6-7. 

 Ibid., p. 6. 
5 For a beautifully illustrated English version of the Serat Centhini, albeit abbreviated and adapted, see 
Santoso, The Centhini Story. For a French version, see Inandiak, Les Chants. 

4 Bonneff, Pérégrinations javanaises, p. 35. 

> Arps, ‘How a Javanese Gentleman’, p. 421. 

6 A term coined by Pigeaud in his History of Javanese Literature, vol. |, pp. 227-9. 

7 Day and Derks, ‘Narrating Knowledge’, p. 311. 

8 Rather than interpreting this as ‘plagiarism’ as Bonneff hints at, one can consider this as a common way in 
which 19th-century authors allude to other literary works. 

? Kumar, ‘Review’, p. 236. 
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In a number of cases the reader would have recognized words invoking the atmosphere 
and content of traditional wayang performances. For example, during the second journey 
when Purwalelana visits the remains of the capital of the legendary East Javanese kingdom 
Blambangan, he uses the standardized terminology of a puppeteer who opens his play: 
“The story is that in ancient times this was a large city. Seeing how spread out this place 
is and how fertile the soil, I have no doubts that this is true. This region can rightfully be 
described as “fertile and plentiful”, “provided with beaches and mountains”, “long and 
high”, “facing the sea and with its back to the mountains”, “rich of spring-water of 
unfathomable purity”.’ These highly stylized and poetic words! describe the setting of 
the story: a ‘fertile and plentiful’ utopian country.” Later during the second journey, 
Purwalelana uses wayang terminology again to describe ‘the most attractive small town’ 
Kudus, which is of course the place where his alter ego resides: ‘it is densely populated, 
prosperous and alive with activity, it has plenty of water and its sandy soil produces 
beautiful vegetation’. 

In the fourth journey, Purwalelana surprises us with a long, ecstatic poem composed 
by himself that shows how he strives to become one with nature. Apparently, the 
mountainous area where he walks around is so “exceptionally delightful’ that only sung 
poetry would do justice to the overwhelming beauty of his surroundings. Purwalelana 
presents himself as ‘a lover of the beauty of nature’,? “a man overcome with unquenchable 
desire for beauty’ ,* comparable to a poet adhering to the Old Javanese kakawin tradition. 
According to Zoetmulder, the kakawin poet strove to obtain union with the deity of 
beauty through the aesthetic experience of composing his metres.$ In Purwalelana’s own 
words: 


I pursue my most intimate desire 
To lose myself in the exceptional beauty of this scenery. 


His ecstatic descriptions of nature thus (attempt to) approach an extraordinary 
experience of mystical unity, hyperbolically expressed in his wish to live in the mountains: 


So well equipped is this altitudinous land, 
Really unequalled 
Are the many mountains of Java. 


If I were without a family 
I would build my home high up there. 


Throughout the long poem Purwalelana uses metaphors, metrico-melodic structures and 
words that evoke the senses, characteristic of classical Javanese literature.” Apart from 
praising the splendour of the landscape and presenting his inner emotions, he also 
provides a comprehensive listing of plants and trees like the following: “The jambul, the 


' The words from the introductory text are put between quotation marks. ‘Fertile and plentiful’ is our 
translation of /oh jinawi, which Van der Molen (alluding to Deut. 31:20) has translated as ‘[a land] overflowing 
with milk and honey’, when he referred to Sastradarma’s description of Batavia as ‘an ideal country’. 

? Purwalelana’s visit to this specific place also alludes to the Serat Centhini. 

> Zoetmulder, Kalangwan, p. 171. 

4 Tbid., p. 178. 

> Kakawin is along narrative poem written in Old Javanese meant to be recited or sung. 

6 Zoetmulder, Kalangwan, pp. 171-85. 

7 Arps, Déwa Rugji, p. 87. 
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duku, citrus fruit, yellowwood, Job’s tears, the karanda, the kadondong’. Here he not 
only displays his botanical knowledge, but also positions himself within the literary 
tradition: with eloquent use of metre, rhythm and alliteration he turns simple words into 
poetry. 

Candranegara shows himself a master of different literary genres, switching between 
the old and the modern. He (provocatively?) challenges the boundaries of his credibility 
as a writer by permitting himself to play with his pseudonym. Parts of the book read like 
modern ‘documentary fiction’, a genre that intentionally blurs the line between fact and 
fiction. For example, when he writes about his visit to Prince Mangkunegara in Surakarta 
he presents himself like an outsider, but in fact he was knocking on the door of his father- 
in-law: 


One day I go to the Mangkunagara palace in order to pay my respects to the Distinguished 
Gusti Pangéran Adipati Arya Mangkunegara IV because I am intrigued by stories about his 
desire to receive guests from elsewhere, and about the extraordinary beauty of the palace 
design. On my arrival, I am invited to sit before His Highness in his exceptionally beautiful 
paringgitan. Everything is painted white and decorated with gold leaf edgings. Flower 
sculptures adorn the walls over the doors. The floors are tiled with marble and the furniture 
originates from the Netherlands. Gilt chandeliers, all ordered from Europe by His Majesty 
himself, provide the lighting. When the audience has lasted some time, His Highness invites 
me to go and see the places of interest in his kraton. 


When visiting the regent’s palace in Kudus Purwalelana notes a resemblance to the 
Mangkunegaran palace: ‘Its size is rather similar to that of the Mangkunegara-palace in 
Surakarta. ... The furniture of the house is also perfect because it was made in the 
Netherlands.’ The lure of the foreign is evident here, but only an attentive reader would 
capture the metatextual meaning of this passage: the regent’s palace of Kudus was the 
author’s own house and the Mangkunegara’s palace, mentioned as a comparison, was the 
home of his father-in-law. Candranegara alias Purwalelana seems to have an urgent need 
to criticize his fellow regents when their houses are not state-of-the-art.! He always heads 
for the palace of the regent when he arrives in a town. He evaluates the architectural 
design of the residence and sometimes the interior too. Most of the time the buildings 
do not meet his standards. He calls them ‘not befitting’, ‘tasteless’, ‘not so well situated’ 
or simply ‘too small’. Occasionally, though, he is very contented, as in Tulungagung where 
he comments: “The regent’s palace is large and befits his status. The paintwork of the 
pendapa is embellished with gold leaf.’ But, according to Purwalelana, ‘no regent’s 
residence equals the one in Kudus’. After all, this building - his own home — represents 
the hybrid homeland where tradition and modernity meet and where Candranegara alias 
Purwalelana feels most at ease. 


‘ At the same time he also criticizes the colonial government which had responsibility for the maintenance 


of these buildings. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE TRAVELS 
OF 
RADEN MAS ARYA PURWALELANA 


In which words and sentences have been corrected, and the narrative enhanced on the 
basis of new observations by Radén Mas Adipati Arya Candranegara. 


Volume One 


Distributed by the Distinguished Government of the Dutch East Indies. 
Printed at the works of C. T. van Dorp & Co. 
Semarang. 


In the year 1877 


Taylor & Francis 
Taylor & Francis Group 


http://taylorandfrancis.com 


PREFACE BY THE PERSON WHO MADE THE CORRECTIONS 
TO THIS BOOK? 


This beautiful book about the travels of Radén Mas Arya Purwalelana has rewarded its 
readers handsomely by the descriptions of the places visited by the author. But it had 
some shortcomings. Firstly, it contained some rather inappropriate phrases and 
expressions. Secondly, it has become apparent that the author’s idea of facilitating 
legibility by printing the words separated from one another, has not been a success.’ It 
has instead caused unease because, this being the first time a book has been published in 
this manner, its readers have had no prior experience of this way of printing. And thirdly, 
some of the places described here have changed. 

I have, therefore, made corrections to some phrases and expressions. I have also, in 
order to make reading easier, undone the word separations. And, finally, I have made the 
necessary adaptations to the descriptions, to take into account the changes that have 


taken place. 


Kudus 
Inthe month of |} In the year 1875 


PREFACE BY THE AUTHOR 


I decided to write this book because hitherto I have never heard or read any Javanese 
literature devoted to contemporary events. All the texts I am familiar with tell of kings 
and nobles and of invincible heroes and their skills on the battlefield. In saying this I have 
no wish to disparage our entire literature. Despite some stories of lesser quality many are 
beautiful. What I want to focus on here is the contrast.* 

It would be a real achievement if somebody were to write about our own time and 
bring these accounts to a large audience, so that many people might enjoy them and follow 
in his footsteps. This is why I have been longing for such texts for many years, but there 
has been nothing but silence. Apparently I am the only one harbouring this wish. So I 
have endeavoured to find such tales of our time as are suitable to be spread among the 
Javanese people. 


! The ‘person making the corrections’ and the original author are the same person. See Introduction on pp. 1- 
2, 16-17, 22 and 32. 

> The Javanese script is written without gaps between the words. See Introduction on pp. 2-4. 

3 The text leaves a blank here. 

4 By using the word ‘contrast’ the author most likely refers to his own intentions to create stories that refer 
to the present rather than the past. See his following paragraph. 
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Map 1. Residency boundaries in Java at the time of Purwalelana’s travels. The administrative division of Java into residencies was subject to 
repeated changes in the colonial period. 


PREFACE BY THE AUTHOR 


For along time I have been looking for ideas that would lend themselves to be made 
into a book for the enjoyment of a large audience. This effort has, however, produced no 
results. But because of my strong determination to achieve my goal I finally decided to 
search for material by travelling in Java, and visiting places with stories to tell. 

For this purpose I have visited the following residencies:! 

Batavia, Priangan, Cirebon, Tegal, Pekalongan, Semarang, Jepara, Rembang, Surabaya, 
Pasuruan, Probolinggo, Besuki, Banyuwangi, Kediri, Madiun, Surakarta, Yogyakarta and 
Kedu. The present residency of Banyuwangi used to be governed by a civil servant whose 
rank was only assistant-resident. Since 1867, however, it has been administered by a full 
resident. Pacitan and Bogor also used to be managed by an assistant-resident. At present 
Pacitan belongs to the residency of Madiun and Bogor to Batavia. 

I have not studied all of these eighteen residencies in the minutest single detail, but 
have done so well enough to be able to speak of them in this book. 

I do not, by any means, write to flaunt my abilities, but only to disseminate stories of 
our time, with the intent that many will find pleasure in writing, and that our literature 
will prosper, to the joy of connoisseurs. I hope that the Javanese people will follow the 
European example and start reading more, so that they have something to read and recite, 
and so that when the work is done their minds will not be idle. 

Whoever takes up the difficult task of reading and writing in the Javanese language 
must work on his vocabulary. Those who find pleasure in writing and want to be read by 
many, must pay great attention to their efforts, so that others may have no reason to 
criticize the quality of their texts. This is important because, as it has come to incorporate 
words from Malay and other languages, the Javanese vocabulary has been subject to many 
changes lately. 


Salatiga,in the month of[  }? 
Inthe year[ |? 


' For administrative purposes the island of Java was divided by the colonial government into residencies 
(residenties). See Appendix D on p. 248. The administrative boundaries frequently changed. Map I reflects the 
situation between 1867 and 1900. 

> The text leaves a blank here. 

> The text leaves a blank here. 
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Map 2. First journey. 


THE FIRST JOURNEY 


I 
From Salatiga to Semarang 


It is six in the morning on a day in the dry season when the team of six post-horses that 
I have ordered arrives in front of my house. They are hitched on to my carriage 
immediately, while the trunk containing my clothes is loaded. Thereupon a man mounts 
the left leading horse, the coachman climbs on, and when everything is ready, I hurry to 
get in. After the coachman has made sure that I am seated, he and the two footmen plus 
the man on the horse simultaneously whip up the horses, which — as we leave — dash 
forward at full speed. After about half an hour we have already reached the posthouse! of 
Praguman. 

Along the way I can never tire of admiring how the rays of the rising sun shine on the 
mountains, on Lake Pening and on the barracks of Banyubiru. The water sparkles like 
gem-studded silver. Dazzling are the white walls of the barracks, with a touch of yellow, 
like a bunch of white lotus-flowers. Blue-green are the colours of Mount Prawata and 
black are the depths of the gorges, while the vapour rising from the Merapi looks like 
kapok piling up. How enchanting it is to someone who has never before witnessed such 
a scene. 

At the posthouse the horses are changed and the journey continues. Throughout the 
entire route I remain captivated by the magnificent sight of the mountains. 

At half past eight I arrive in Ungaran. According to my information there ought to be 
an inn here. So I tell the coachman to make a stop because I want to rest for a while. I 
enter the building, but all I can see are sick Dutchmen. When I ask if this is indeed an 
inn, I am told that this used to be the case, but that the building is now leased by the 
government and put to use as a hospital for soldiers returning sick and wounded from 
the Aceh war. 

In front of the hospital is a small fort. It is not manned by fit troops, but - like the inn 
— it is being used as a lodging for sick soldiers. The government has selected this location 
for a hospital because of its pleasant climate: not too hot and not too cold. Predictably 
there are many Dutch properties along the road. This place is, therefore, pleasantly alive 
with activity. Its liveliness is enhanced by the presence of a big market and a Chinese 


neighbourhood. 


1 At these posthouses horses could be hired as well as changed. See Introduction on pp. 23-5, also Figure 9 
and Plate 5. 

In 1873 The Netherlands declared war on the independent Sultanate of Aceh in North-Sumatra. This war 
developed into a long and bloody battle, at the cost of many victims on both sides. Eventually it ended with a 
victory for the Dutch. Yet it would take until 1918 before the area was sufficiently ‘pacified’ to allow the 
establishment of a colonial civil administration. 
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Because I cannot rest here, I resume my journey. At ten o’clock I arrive above the village 
of Jumblang, about four pal! away from Semarang. Surveying the European quarter of 
this city revives my fascination. The air is so clear that the European buildings can almost 
be counted one by one. North of the city lies the sea and the roadstead with boats of 
many different sizes. Just at this moment a steamer is approaching, belching large 
quantities of black smoke. After a few moments this vessel too casts its anchor in the 
roads. 

After a while iron brake shoes are installed on the wheels of my carriage. ‘This is 
necessary, because the road descends very steeply and it would therefore be extremely 
dangerous not to fit the wheels with such brakes. The horses are led by the reins. Once 
we finish our descent, the brake shoes are taken off and the horses are urged to a gallop 
again. Finally I arrive in Semarang. The bustling activity of people and vehicles coming 
and going is exhilarating, but I cannot stand the heat very well, since I have just arrived 
from the mountains, where the air is cool. 


' Linear unit of measurement in use in the Dutch East Indies. In Java it equalled approximately 1.5 km (1,507 
m). See Appendix H on p. 256. 
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Il 
Semarang 


All Dutch buildings in the city stand close together in tight formation. Some serve as 
private homes, but most are used as shops or big commercial offices. In the centre rises 
the church, a high circular building, its round roof covered with wooden shingles. 

A river marks the western border of the city. Nearby, eastward of this stream, is the 
Dutch club, called the ‘Billiard-House’ or ‘Billiard-Room’. It is a large and attractive 
edifice with marble floors. The jrambah' and the émpér? are wide and long. On the 
southern side of the building is a room with a table for the game with the three balls. On 
the northern side is the reading room where one finds a variety of newspapers. Anyone 
who wishes to read one, may enter and make any selection he wants. But it is not 
permitted to take the papers home: they should be read only in this room. 

Not far from here, west of the river, is a large building for invalid soldiers, called a 
‘military hospital’. It is not only very big, but also very handsome. A garden where 
convalescents may walk and relax stretches in front of it. In former times this edifice used 
to be a military college. After the school was closed, the building was converted into a 
hospital. 

South of the hospital, separated by the main road, is the alun-alun? that belongs to 
the regent’s* palace. In the north-eastern corner of this square, thus separated from the 
hospital by the main road, is an extraordinarily large, rectangular government office with 
two storeys. This building seems flat-roofed because its sculptured brick cornice 
surrounding the upper edge protrudes a little, thus hiding the roof from view. The Dutch 
responsible for the postal services work on the ground floor in the section of the building 
that is called “Post Office’. The Dutch in charge of auctions work on this floor too. Their 
office is known as ‘Auction House’. Here also is the government’s treasury department. 

The offices of the resident,° his secretary and all their Javanese and Dutch clerks are 
on the first floor, as is the desk of the assistant-resident in charge of police affairs and the 
department of the public prosecutor, and their clerks. This is where the resident or the 
assistant-resident administers justice for the minor crimes committed by indigenous 
people.® A large room in the middle of the front side accommodates the Landrat,’ and 
the assistant-resident who looks after the government’s finances and heads the accounting 
department. 

On the top floor reside the council of justice and the Dutch public prosecutors and 
their staff. 

Behind this office building, also on the alun-alun, there are government warehouses, 
which store salt and coffee. The large mosque on the western side of the alun-alun is in 


‘ Raised platform or floor. See Glossary and Diagram 1. 

2 Overhang or porch. See Glossary and Diagram 1. 

5 Square in front of a palace. See Glossary and Appendix B on pp. 238-9. 

4 The residencies were subdivided into regencies, which were governed by regents, recruited from indigenous 
nobility. For more information, see Appendix D on p. 248. 

> The residencies in Java were governed by a resident. For further explanation see Appendix D on p. 248. 

6 The list of this type of crime was known in Javanese as ‘rol pulisi’, derived from Dutch ‘politierol’ (police- 
roll). 

7 The ‘Landrat’ or “Landraad’ is the indigenous court for civil affairs and for criminal cases against foreign 
orientals. See Appendix D on p. 249 and Plate 11. 
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Figure 10. Aspacious driveway into a Dutch private property in Semarang, belonging to 
acertain Mrvan Delden. Purwalelana comments on the main roadin Semarang leading to 
Bojong: ‘Large and attractive villas, with spacious gardens adorned with ornamental 
plants, line the road. Theyare all owned by Dutchmen who ~ as one may assume — are very 
rich.’ This image belongs to a commercial album of the frm Woodbury & Page, entitled 
Vue de Java, which was given as a farewell souvenir to Dutch pharmacist Specht-Grijp on 
his return from Batavia to The Netherlands in 1865. Photos of a later date (1869) have 
been added too. (Woodbury & Page, 1863-9, Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam). 


disrepair and therefore out of use at the moment. Work ona new one is already in hand, 
but many believe that it will not be finished soon because there has been a shortage of 
money for some time now. 

‘The regent’s palace is on the southern side, facing north. It is hidden from view by a 
wall and a gate in front of it. Although it is the residence of the leader of the Javanese it 
is in serious decay, because it has been badly taken care of. That it has come to this is also 
due to the government not providing sufficient financial support for the maintenance 
and repair of the buildings.' 

Tall kenari trees, planted on both sides of the street, shade the entire main road leading 
from the city towards Bojong, a distance of about one and a half pal [see Figures 10 and 


! This critical note is missing in the first edition of this travelogue. This might indicate that there had been 
some economic deterioration affecting the government finances since the first edition was published (1865). 
This assumption may be supported by Purwalelana’s remark in the previous paragraph about a shortage of 
money for rebuilding the big mosque. 
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Figure 11. The Bojong Road in Semarang (‘Bodjongsche weg’) with tall kenari trees. On 
the right a coach in front of the military hospital, according to Purwalelana a ‘very 
handsome’ building. On the left the a/un-alun with the grand mosque that was still in 
repair when Purwalelana reported. The picture is marked with several comments in Italian 
and is part of the album Souvenir de Voyage, most likely collected by Dutch journalist Maria 
van Maanen who lived in Rome. (Anonymous, 1870-1910, Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam.) 


11]. Large and attractive villas, with spacious gardens adorned with ornamental plants, 
line the road. They are all owned by Dutchmen who, as one may assume, are very rich. 

In Bojong is the resident’s mansion, a very large and pretty building with marble floors 
everywhere. In front of it stretches a kind of alun-alun and a road leading straight to the 
fort of Poncol. The commander of the second military division, a general, lives on the left 
side of it. His house is also large. Its flat roof is simply plastered, but the floors inside are 
paved with marble. Not only these two buildings have such floors, but the same is true 
for all the houses along the road to Bojong. 

The Poncol fort is not very big, It is enclosed by a very thick thorny bamboo! hedge, 
itself surrounded by a wide and deep body of water. In front of the fort runs the road 
from Bojong to the military hospital, which I mentioned previously. An uninterrupted 
row of houses for the officers in charge of the fort extends along one side of the road. 

In the southern part of the city is a huge and long barracks, south-east of which 
stretches a road which runs southward to the quarters of the Indian merchants and the 
Chinese. The streets in the Chinese neighbourhood are narrow. There is hardly enough 


| Schizostachyum durio (Javanese name deling ori), a thick, tall variety of bamboo, used for hedges and fences. 
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space for two vehicles passing each other. The streets are also extremely chaotic because 
of the activities of so many people selling their wares. The small houses of the Chinese 
stand closely packed together. The main road in front of the hospital leads towards the 
old customs office on the coast, one pal from the city. This road is lined by yet another 
Chinese quarter, and by houses of Arabs, clustered here. 

Semarang is situated on the coast. As an important trading centre it attracts many 
people from overseas, and, moreover, many Dutchmen. ‘This has prompted numerous 
Javanese, both priyayi! and common people, to renounce their own cultural traditions. 
Many common people do not even know how to speak krama? properly, nor can I find 
the right words to define their attire. There are some who wear a kain} in the Javanese 
way, on the upper part of the body a blouse, a kebaya* or a cassock of chintz, and for a 
headdress a head-scarf like an encik.> They do not carry a kris or any other weapon. There 
is practically no polite or respectful behaviour towards Javanese of high rank. People 
adopt the manners of strangers from overseas, such as Malays and Arabs. Many women 
imitate the Arab female custom of shaving their eyebrows and putting kohl on their eyes, 
which means that they blacken their eyelids. According to the Arabs, eyeblack is good 
for the eyes because it improves one’s eyesight. But the women of Semarang do not apply 
this product in order to ‘improve’ anything, it is coquetry only. They adorn themselves 
with bracelets and red coral necklaces. 

Since the government stipulated the priyayi dress code, members of the Semarang 
upper class dress up in a very strange military manner. They don trousers of fine woollen 
cloth with a lace edging, and shoes. Furthermore, they wear an embroidered coat. The 
upper half of this coat, however, is modelled like a Javanese jacket with buttons. They do 
not wear a kain. They also put ona head-cloth combined with a Javanese hat with a rim. 
The head-cloth is indiscernible as such from afar, so at first sight they look like Dutchmen. 
But once one gets closer, they look only half Dutch because of the combination of head- 
cloth and hat. They carry their kris in a loop on their left hip.® 

At five in the morning I get up, rent a coach with a team of horses, and drive to the 
new port or bum,’ taking the route via the main road to Kebon Laut. 

Once there, I arrive at an excavation resembling a river. The water it contains does not 
come fromthe mountains. Onthe contrary, itis water letin from the sea. Itisapproximately 
one hundred kaki® wide. The banks on both sides are lined with stone and covered with 
alayer of cement. This canal with its finished embankment extends overa distance of about 
a quarter ofa pal to the sea. It has been built to facilitate the ferrying of cargo or passengers 
from the shore to big ships and vice versa, so that big vessels will no longer risk running 
aground. Lately, silt has caused the water to become shallow at the mouth of the river in 
the proximity of the old customs office. Asa result, heavily loaded boats have got stuck. 


‘ Person of high status; civil servant or official. See Appendix Eon p. 251. 

? Polite and respectful formal Javanese, used to address superiors and strangers. See Appendix F on p. 253. 

3 Cloth wrapped around legs and lower part of the body. See Glossary. 

4 Woman’s blouse. See Glossary 

> Merchant from one of the other islands or India. See Glossary. 

6 Purwalelana implies here that these people wear their krisses in the same way as Europeans wear a rapier or 
asword. Traditionally Javanese men carry their krisses (low) on their backs, stuck under their sash or sabuk. 

7 From the Dutch word ‘boom’ (tree), a name used for the port and customs office. It refers to the ‘boom’ 
that was used to allow or deny access to the port. 

5 Linear measurement: 28.31 cm. 
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Ill 
From Semarang to Batavia and Visit to Batavia 


Having completed my visit here, I board a small steamboat that ferries passengers to a 
big ship. It leaves once the Dutchmen and the others who want to join the crossing 
towards the anchorage of the big steamer are all present. When it arrives at the roadstead, 
the small ferryboat draws near the steamer and pushes tight against it. A wooden 
gangplank is laid out right away and the passengers board by climbing the gangway, after 
which the ferryboat sails away. Somewhat later, at about nine o'clock, shortly after the 
steamer has weighed anchor, I am startled by the thumping and squealing sounds of the 
steam engine and by the turbulence caused by the screw propelling the ship. After two 
hours we have already lost sight of the vessels in the harbour of Semarang. Fortunately 
there is no wind and little swell, so that we make good speed. In the afternoon the surge 
increases slightly. Because this is the first time I am travelling on a big ocean-going vessel, 
I feel a little seasick. It does not, however, take very long before I feel better again and can 
sit with the Dutchmen, who are my companions on board, and join them for dinner.! 
During the entire voyage there is nothing to set one’s eyes on except water. In the far 
distance the coastline remains only faintly visible. Food and drink on board leave little 
to be desired. In the morning as well as in the evening the journey resembles a large dinner 
party. People therefore eat a lot, at least those who are not seasick. This is not only because 
the food is so delicious, but being on board a ship also makes one hungry. The next 
morning I get up and go on ‘deck’, which is the upper part of the boat. After a while I ask 
the captain where we are. He tells me that we have reached Tanjung Krawang. It does 
not take long before we catch sight of the roadstead of Batavia. So many vessels ride at 
anchor there, that from a distance the masts look like a forest of trees that have lost their 
leaves. Around eleven o’clock we arrive in the roads of Batavia and a little later we cast 
anchor. As soon as the ship comes to a stop, a small ferryboat approaches our steamer to 
take those passengers on shore who want to disembark in Batavia. The Dutchmen and I 
join the disembarkation ferry, which takes us to the bum, or port and customs office, of 
Batavia [see Figure 12]. Just as we arrive, a steam train is on the point of leaving for the 
new town of Weltevreden.? Everybody hurries and pushes to be first to get onto the train. 
‘The front carriage has a steam engine and is called a ‘locomotive’, or in polite or formal 
Javanese ‘lokamétar’. It has a string of several coaches with passengers and all manner of 
cargo hitched on to it. When all the travellers have taken their seats, the locomotive emits 
a sharp whistle, which startles many people. It is a signal announcing that the train is 
about to leave. Very soon it sets itself into motion, belching steam, making the sound of 


‘ Here, but also elsewhere in this travelogue, it appears that Purwalelana mingles with the Dutch as an equal 
among equals. This may be attributed to the high administrative position and noble rank of his alter ego 
Candranegara (see Introduction on pp. 11-16). 

2 Weltevreden was founded as a new city approximately 12 km south of the old centre of Batavia. Its 
development was undertaken in the 18th century, amongst other things in order to escape an environment 
which had become increasingly unhealthy, as described by William Barrington d’ Almeida: ‘Portuguese and 
Dutch families, who, finding the quarter very insalubrious in consequence of the miasma arising from the river 
and neighbouring marshes — which obtained for Batavia the name of the unhealthiest of Eastern cities — deserted 
these ... buildings for the more salubrious localities of Weltervalden [sic]’ (Life in Java, vol. 1, p.7). See also n. 4 


on p. 234. By Purwalelana’s time Weltevreden had become the new city centre and administrative hub. 
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Figure 12. ‘The great bum, or main port and customs office, at the harbour canal of 
Batavia with a few vessels in front. Purwalelana, on his way from Semarang to Batavia 
arrived there, together with ‘Dutchmen’ in an embarkation ferry after leaving the steamer. 
‘The image is part of an album sold by the firm Woodbury & Page containing travel 
memories, such as photographs of buildings, landscapes and indigenous dignitaries. 
(Woodbury & Page, 1863, Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam). 


a panting man who is out of breath. I myself do not join it because I want to see the old 
quarters of Batavia. Once the train has moved away, I hire a carriage with a pair of horses 
to take me to Weltevreden. 

Not far from the port and customs office I pass underneath the old town gatehouse, 
which was erected by the Company! and is still in good condition. On each side of the 
doorway stands a Dutch statue, painted in black. Warehouses belonging to the high 
administration, in other words the government, are located in the proximity of the 
gatehouse. These were built by the Company as well. In front of the warehouses I see 
several big cannons, remnants from the past. One of them is still worshipped by the 
people of Batavia up to the present day, because they regard it as a precious and magical 
piece of Javanese heritage. It is called Kyai Setama and forms a pair with a cannon called 


1 The ‘Company’ (in Javanese ‘kumpeni’) is often used as the short name for the ‘East Indies Company’ or 
VOC. For the origin and role of the VOC see Appendix A on pp. 230-37. 
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Nyai Setomi,’ which can be found on the siti inggil* behind the bangsal witana} in 
Surakarta. 

South of all this is the northern limit of the town, where the shops and offices of the 
Dutch business people begin. Next, one gets to the grand offices of the resident, on the 
right of which a new and long structure extends northward. This latter edifice is the Court 
of Justice. Both office structures face a large square. Farther to the south there are many 
more big buildings, often with an upper storey. They accommodate shops and business 
offices. The architecture of all these structures, which stand side by side in tight formation, 
is inspired by European examples. Due to the prevalence of disease in this area they no 
longer serve as homes for the Dutch but are put to use as commercial properties. The 
houses where the Dutch live are located up to ten pal south of the old town. The old 
quarters are inhabited by people such as Dutch shop assistants, commercial clerks, 
descendants of the Portuguese, Chinese, Arabs, Indians and other people of foreign 
origin, all of them merchants and shopkeepers. Because Batavia is a large city, it is 
inevitable that it attracts all kinds of traders and entrepreneurs. 

West of the customs office, across a river at a place called Luar Batang, is the tomb of 
a wali,‘ the revered Sayid Edrus. The story goes that in his lifetime he was a holy man able 
to work wonders. This is why the inhabitants of Batavia still worship his grave today. Day 
after day without interruption people make their pilgrimage here in order to honour a 
vow, or to ask that their pursuit of prosperity for themselves and their families be blessed, 
and that their fondest wishes be fulfilled. 

The pilgrims recite the Islamic profession of faith and present the guards with 
charitable gifts. Some offer a goat. Many of these animals are left unattended in this 
cemetery, and — inevitably — very often escape into the gardens of the people of Batavia. 
But when this happens, the owner of the garden or someone else coming across such a 
goat, brings it back. The saying goes that a thief taking away an animal in order to sell or 
butcher it will find no happiness. So nobody would dare to steal one of these animals. 
‘They are only slaughtered for a slametan,’ the meat being served to poor people, or if there 
happens to be an important feast day. 

The houses of the Dutch outside the old town are really appealing. They look fine, are 
large and have spacious gardens. ‘The farther one moves away from the town, the more 
one comes across pretty houses. The new town begins at about two pal from the old one. 
‘This is where the prominent and rich Dutchmen reside. At the bend in the Rijswijkstraat 
the street divides into three. One branch runs east, passing in front of the palace of His 
Distinguished Excellency the Governor-General.° Another one leads to Tanah Abang 
and Jati. 


' The titles Kyai and Nyai are respectful honorifics for elderly men and women. For further information 
about the use of these titles, see Appendix E on pp. 250-51. 

? Literally ‘high place’. Flat-topped mound in the kraton, serving as main audience hall. See Glossary and 
Appendix B on p. 240. 

3 Small pavilion on the siti inggil in the kraton of Surakarta. See Glossary. 

4 Holy man. For more detail, see Glossary. 

> Communal ritual meal. See Glossary for a more detailed explanation. 

6 The governor-general was the highest ranking official of the Dutch East Indies. See Appendix D on 
p. 248. 
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Figure 13. The club Harmonie, also known as the “Gin Palace’, inaugurated in 1815. 
It was situated in Batavia’s neighbourhood of Rijswijk, where ‘the prominent and rich 
Dutchmen reside’, as reported by Purwalelana. This photograph shows the grand building 
of the European gentlemen’s club with, opposite, Ogers Fréres, tailors, where a clock 
reveals that it was 8 o’clock in the morning. A double railway track passes in front of the 
building, meantfor the horse-drawn ‘vehicle calleda “tramway” which ‘operates likeasteam 
train’, established in 1869. (Woodbury & Page, 1870-80, Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam.) 


Right on this corner is a very big club, called ‘De Harmonie’ [see Figure 13].’ 

Ata short distance east of this club rises the palace of His Distinguished Excellency, 
also a large building, but not very suitable if one takes into account the fact that it serves 
as the residence of the person who has power over all of the Dutch East Indies [see Figure 
14]. It is too close to the road and the émpér are too narrow. This is why I think that it is 
not so splendid. If I had not been informed, I would not, at first sight, have guessed its 
real function. When His Distinguished Excellency the Governor-General is at home, 
however, it is clear that it is inhabited by a high-ranking person because the Dutch flag is 
flown from the roof at the front. There is also an escutcheon with a portrait like the one 
on the government’s seal. In addition two soldiers in full dress are posted on guard. But 
when His Distinguished Excellency is absent, there are no signs indicating that these are 
his premises. 


!“Harmony’: a frequent continental designation for a musical and social club. 
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Figure 14. Palace of the governor general. According to Purwalelana, this is not a 
very suitable residence for ‘the person who has power over all of the Dutch East 
Indies’ because ‘it is too close to the road and the émpér are too narrow’. Note the 
‘escutcheon with a portrait like the one on the government’s seal’ on top of the roof: 
the coat of arms of The Netherlands with the lions and the French slogan je 
maintendrat, I will overcome. Apparently “His Distinguished Excellency’ was absent 
when this picture was taken, because there is no Dutch flag ‘Hown from the roof at the 
front’. It is from the same album as Figure 10. (Woodbury & Page, 1863-9, 
Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam.) 


His Distinguished Excellency the Governor-General resides in the town of Bogor, 
called “Buitenzorg’ by the Dutch, a name meaning ‘away from what must be watched 
over’ or ‘away from that for which one carries responsibility’! As a rule the Governor- 
General visits Batavia only once a month in order to meet all those who want to come 
and pay their respects. Apart from these trips at fixed intervals, he also travels to Batavia 
whenever there is a pressing need, or at his own wish. The Batavia palace therefore 
functions as a pasanggrahan? only. 

To the right of this building I see a big hotel and next to this structure the house of 
the secretary-general, in other words the secretary of His Distinguished Excellency the 


! The Dutch name Buitenzorg for Bogor refers to the large estate of that name founded in 1745. The name 
is a translation of the French ‘sans souci’ (carefree; without worries), itself taken from Frederick the Great’s 
palace in Potsdam. 

? Lodging for travelling public servants and high-ranking persons. See Glossary. 
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Governor-General. A big office structure to the rear is called ‘the secretary-general’s 
department’. It is headed by the secretary-general. 

He accompanies the Distinguished Governor-General wherever he goes. This is why 
the secretary-general also has a house in Bogor. Two government secretaries work daily 
in the secretary’s office, as well as four senior administrators’ who are subordinate to 
them. More than one hundred clerks are employed here. They start at eight in the 
morning and finish at three in the afternoon. 

This department collects and files all government documents compiled since the old 
days of the Company up to the present day, binds them together and keeps them in good 
order. 

The building housing the secretary-general’s department is a long brick structure. It 
therefore contrasts sharply with the ornate mansions of Batavia. 

Behind this edifice lies a spacious, practically square piece of land, which resembles an 
alun-alun. But there are no fenced banyan trees, and on the edges it is surrounded by 
tamarinds, some of which are already tall. The Dutch name for this square is 
Koningsplein, which means the king’s alun-alun,? while the Batavian name is Gambir. It 
is surrounded by a road, which is three pal long. Many very beautiful houses with spacious 
gardens adorned with ornamental and potted flowering plants have been built alongside 
this road [see Figure 15]. One may assume that these mansions are all inhabited by high- 
ranking people and wealthy Dutchmen. 

On the east side one sees a big church, called Willemskerk, and behind it the house of 
His Distinguished Excellency the Lieutenant-General, commander-in-chief of the land 
forces. All houses on the eastern side are inhabited by officers. Farther east again lies a 
spacious plaza, a kind of alun-alun, called Waterlooplein. The western, northern and 
southern sides of this square are occupied by officers’ houses. On the eastern side rises a 
large two-storeyed edifice with two beautiful adjacent buildings. It faces the spacious 
plaza that looks like an alun-alun and extends all along its length from north to south. 
The two adjacent buildings are lower than the one in the middle. This complex is said to 
have been commissioned by the Distinguished Governor-General Marshal Daendels. 
He designed it so magnificently because he originally intended to live here himself. At 
present it accommodates the office of the gentlemen-directors* and is called Weltevreden 
Palace [see Figure 16]. 

A big bronze statue in front of the building displays the Distinguished Governor- 
General Jan Pieterszoon Coen, called Captain Mur Jangkung by the Javanese in former 


‘ Civil servant called ‘referendaris’. 

? Le. King’s Square. Traditionally there are fenced banyan trees in the centre of the alun-alun in front of the 
king’s or regent’s palace, often in pairs, emphasizing the ceremonial function of the square (see Appendix B on 
p- 238). According to this same old custom banyan trees also surround the alun-alun. On this square, however, 
there are tamarind trees. With the words ‘there are no fenced banyan trees’ while mentioning the presence of 
tamarind trees surrounding the square, the author accentuates the absence of the characteristic, symbolic and/or 
traditional trees on the ‘alun-alun of the king’. He seems to subtly suggest that there is an important difference 
between (the alun-alun of) this stranger-king and his Dutch retinue and the indigenous Javanese kings and 
high-ranking nobility. 

3 See Introduction on pp. 6-7. 

4 The administrative organization was partitioned into a number of directorates, managed by directors. See 


Appendix D on p. 248. 
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Figure 15. Mansion on Koningsplein in the Rijswijk quarter of Batavia. Probably one 
of the ‘very beautiful houses with spacious gardens adorned with ornamental and potted 
flowering plants’ that surrounded the square when Purwalelana visited. He states: “One 
may assume that these mansions are all inhabited by high-ranking people and wealthy 
Dutchmen.’ The people posing on the porch are most likely the European inhabitants of 
the house with on the left and the right their Javanese servants. (Woodbury & Page, 
1860-72, Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam.) 


times.! In the Dutch year? 1619 the Distinguished Pangéran Mandureja endeavoured to 
conquer the fort at Jakarta, but his attempt failed. Subsequently the name of the city was 
changed to Batavia. The foundation stone for this monument was laid in the month of 
May of the Dutch year 18695 or exactly two hundred and fifty years after Jan Pieterszoon 
Coen’s victory and Batavia’s re-naming. On this occasion there were lavish festivities 
under the auspices of the Distinguished Governor-General Meester Pieter Mijer,‘ the 


‘Jan Pieterszoon Coen (1587-1629). For further information on him, see Appendix A on p. 231 and Plate 24. 

? For this terminology, see Appendix C on p. 246. 

3 Apparently, the statue itself was not yet finished. The author of the ‘Koloniale Kronijk’ in De Economist, 
18/2, 1869, pp. 1153-4, reports that funds were still being raised in the Dutch East Indies and in the 
Netherlands. He further remarks that on 29 May the governor-general of the Dutch-Indies Mr. P. Mijer, after 
having replied to the speech of the resident of Batavia, solemnly laid the first foundation stone of amonument 
to be erected in honour of his great predecessor Jan Pieterszoon Coen. 

4 Peter Mijer (1812-81) was Governor-General between 1866 and 1872. 
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Figure 16. Weltevreden Palace, facing the Waterlooplein, Batavia. The bronze statue 
in front of the building represents the founder of Batavia, Jan Pieterszoon Coen. It was 
officially unveiled in 1876 (Wachlin, Woodbury, p. 61). The tall brick column with the 
Dutch Lion on top, rising on the left of this statue, was erected to celebrate the victory 
over Napoleon in the Battle of Waterloo. (Unknown photographer, 1880, Leiden 
University Libraries, KITLV.) 


Distinguished Gusti Pangéran Adipati Arya! Mangkunegara and the Distinguished 
Pangéran Neabehi* of Surakarta. 

In the middle of the plaza that resembles an alun-alun stands a brick column. A statue 
with the looks of a singa barong, called a ‘leeuw’> by the Dutch, stands on top of it. This 
square is called Waterlooplein. The name Waterloo originates from the name of a little 
town in Belgium, south of Holland. The Dutch word ‘plein’ means ‘palataran’ in 
Javanese. When in the Dutch year 1814 the Distinguished Susuhunan’ of France, whose 
complete title was Napoleon Bonaparte I, tried to conquer The Netherlands again, he 
was met in battle by English, Dutch and German troops. The Distinguished Susuhunan 


1 Gusti is a title used for monarchs and princes; a pangéran is a prince; adipati is a honorific used for regents; 
arya is a high honorific given to regents. See Appendix E on pp. 250-51. 

2 See Appendix E on p. 251 under ‘pangéran ngabéhi’. 

3 ‘lion’. 

4*square’. These explanations by Purwalelana may seem somewhat unnecessarily repetitive. They stem from 
his interest in languages and translations, and are an expression of his desire to inform his readers as precisely as 
possible. See also Introduction on pp. 18-21 and 30. 

5 Also abbreviated to sunan, “His Holiness’, as a title for a wali, later also used for Muslim rulers in Java 
(Surakarta), or kings in general. 
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of France was finally defeated near Waterloo. When this news reached the Dutch in Java, 
the Distinguished Governor-General rejoiced and ordered that this column be erected 
and the square be given the name Waterlooplein. West of this I can see another memorial 
monument. This one is in bronze and approximately fifteen kaki high. It shows a sculpture 
in bas-relief depicting the Bali Wars. This monument was erected in memory of General 
Michiels! and the officers who fell in the Bali wars in the Dutch years 1848 and 1849. 
South-west of the square is the military hospital, which incorporates the medical school 
for training Javanese doctors and midwives [see Plate 2]. 

Having absorbed all this, I enter the big Weltevreden Palace. Its interior is really very 
attractive. Not only is it imposing and spacious, it is also solidly built. The layout of the 
individual rooms is inspired by the style of homes of high-ranking people in Europe. 
The jrambah in the middle on the ground floor is very spacious. This is where the ‘edelir’, 
the members of the so called ‘Raad van Indié’ or ‘Council of the Indies? meet for their 
deliberations. On the brick wall of the jrambah hangs a life-sized portrait of his 
distinguished Majesty the King of The Netherlands. On either side of it, and further all 
around the jrambah, the portraits of the distinguished governors-general who have ruled 
the country from the beginning until the present day, are displayed. The other rooms 
are used as offices for the four directors, and for the large exchequer and audit 
department, the so called “Rekenkamer’ or ‘Court of Auditors’. The offices of the high 
court of justice, which the Dutch call “Hooggerechtshof, are located in the adjacent 
building on the right. It examines the files of all court rulings in all of the Dutch East 
Indies. The adjacent building on the left houses the military club, called ‘Concordia’ [see 
Figure 17].3 

A road behind the palace leads to the old town of Jakarta. Tall kenari trees lining this 
street shade the road from sunlight. Many houses in this part of the city are ugly. They 
were built in the era of the Company and are now old. They are inhabited by many 
descendants of the Portuguese, the Chinese and the Dutch. 

At the edge of a road in the old town of Jakarta, now called Batavia, one can see a head 
or skull fixed on a very sharp spike of steel, positioned on top of a brick wall. It is hard to 
ascertain what it is, due to the fact that the skull is filled with quicklime and is plastered 
white. Underneath it I notice an inscription in antiquated Javanese. People today can 
hardly read the text because the characters differ very much from the present script. It is, 
however, possible to decipher the inscription if one spells very slowly and accurately. So 
I take a substantial amount of time to carefully spell out the inscription. Eventually I find 
out how to decipher the text. This is my reading: 

‘Attention. In disgraceful memory of the punished traitor to his country, Pieter 
Erberveld, it is explicitly prohibited to build on this spot anything in stone or wood and, 


' Andreas Victor Michiels (1797-1849), after a long political and military career for which he was 
distinguished with the highest honours, led as the commanding general the third military expedition to bring 
the island of Bali under Dutch influence. He got seriously wounded and died from the consequences of his 
injuries. 

> The Council of the Indies (Raad van Indié) was the advisory body for the governor-general. See Appendix 
D on p. 248. 

3 Informally called the ‘Concor’. ‘De Harmonie’ (1815) was primarily a gentlemen’s club, where ladies had 
access only occasionally. The ‘Concor’, however, became very soon after its inception (1833) an informal meeting 
point for officers, civilians and their ladies, young and old (Buitenweg, Soos en Samenleving, p. 100). 
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Figure 17. The military club Concordia, Batavia. This spacious room with grand 
chandeliers served as the meeting place of the officers. It was also used as a ballroom, a 
festive place equipped with gaslight from 1864 onwards where ladies were welcomed. 
(Woodbury & Page, pre-1880, Leiden University Libraries, KITLV.) 


in addition, to plant anything. From now until the end of our times. Batavia, the 
fourteenth of April in the year 1722.”! 

These words make me ask for the story behind the skull exposed on the brick wall. I 
am told that in the Dutch year 1722, at the time of the rule of the Distinguished 
Governor-General Hendrik Zwaardekroon,? the Dutchman of mixed descent Pieter 
Erberveld assembled a group of conspirators in order to start an uprising. The 
government, however, detected the conspiracy before the plan could be put into effect. 
Erberveld was arrested and taken before the court. The verdict was that he should be 
decapitated, and his head put on a spike of steel and subsequently placed on the brick 
wall of his house. The verdict was carried out straightaway. And, as related above, the 
skull is still in its place in exactly the same condition? 


! The brick wall carries in fact two inscriptions: the Javanese text, of which the author gives the transcription, 
and of which our text provides the translation, and the original Dutch text of the official verdict. 

> Hendrik Zwaardekroon (or Zwaardecroon) (1667-1728) was governor-general 1718-25. 

> Many accounts of this Erberveld (or Erberfeld) conspiracy, varying very much in (ugly) detail, have been 
written. An example is d’Almeida’s description in his Life in Java, vol I, pp. 36-52. His coverage of the conspiracy 
itself, its detection and the cruelty of the tortures and penalties enforced upon the culprits is not only extensive 
but also very well written. For some background on this uprising, see Appendix A on pp. 234-5. 
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Thereupon I go to the residency-building. My friend shows me the instruments that 
were used for carrying out capital punishments in the old days, and are kept in good shape 
in a room of this building. Here is what they look like 

1. A big barrel, 

2. A long, sharp iron rod, 

3. A wooden cross, 

4. A big sword, called kléwang. 

The inside of the barrel is lined with sharp nails. If the verdict was that the death 
penalty should be administered by means of this contraption, the condemned was placed 
into it. The barrel was subsequently closed and rolled along until that person died. 

The iron rod has the form and length of a spear shaft. It is about six kaki long and has 
a joint in the middle. It is called a ‘spies’.! The rod was thrust into the anus and then 
pushed all the way through, up to the fontanelle. Thereafter the condemned was hung 
outdoors until death followed. 

The wooden cross is approximately six dim? thick and ten kaki high. The person 
sentenced to death was stretched on it. His hands and feet were nailed onto the wooden 
beams, and then he was left hanging until he died. 

The big sword was used to decapitate. 

One day my friend invites me to join him ina vehicle called a ‘tramway’. This is a big 
coach on small iron wheels, running in iron grooves. It works and operates like a steam 
train. It is, however, drawn by a team of three horses. This coach runs along the edge of 
some of the main roads, starting at the customs office in the port of Batavia, and finishing 
at Meester Cornelis. Every ten minutes a tram leaves from where all the coaches assemble. 
Anybody may ride along.‘ The price for a ticket from the harbour to Weltevreden is ten 
cents a person. From Weltevreden to Meester Cornelis it is also ten cents. If men want to 
get in, they must jump in on the rear platform because the tram does not stop. For ladies 
and other women,° however, it comes to a halt, but only very briefly. The only other 
occasion on which it stops is when it reaches a place where the horses must be changed. 
Because the tram runs on rails, it cannot branch off and has to keep following the rail 
track. Low, long wooden benches provide the only seating for the passengers [see Plate 3]. 

Although travelling in this manner is convenient and cheap, there are many people 
who rent a béndi.° These small two-wheeled chariots have two seats, placed with their 


1 Spear’. 

? Equivalent of English ‘inch’, but used here in its colonial metric meaning: one centimetre. See Appendix H 
on p. 255. 

> This suburb, located at approximately 15 km from Batavia, was named after Meester (Méstér) Cornelis 
Sénén (c.1600-61). He was born in Selamon (Lontor), and came to Batavia as a lumberer of teakwood or jati 
(hence the suburb’s current name Jatinegara), and to attend to the sick, in particular the indigenous Christians. 
The simple lumberers’ place became a wooden fort in the 17th century and gained importance in the 18th 
century when it was turned into a brick fortification and somewhat later got a military barracks and school 
(Bartelds, “Cornelis (Meester)’, in Molhuysen, Nieww Nederlandsch Biografisch Woordenboek, vol. VIL 8, 1930, 
pp. 314-15). 

4 Plate 3 confirms that this was indeed a‘democratic’ means of transport, available for people of all ranks and 
classes, regardless of ethnic background or gender. 

> The author distinguishes xyonyah and tiyang éstri. Both Javanese words mean ‘woman’. The first one usually 
refers to European women, here in translation ‘ladies’. The same kind of distinction is made when the author 
speaks of ‘Dutchmen’ (in Javanese tuan-tuan) and ‘the others’. 

6 Small two-wheeled horse-drawn carriage. See Glossary, also Figure 18. 
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Figure 18. A sado carriage or béndi, with the driver in front. Purwalelana tells 
enthusiastically about these horse-drawn carriages that can be rented in Batavia: “They 
look attractive, just like the horses do.’ He explains what they look like, revealing the 
French word from which the Malay term sado is derived: These small two-wheeled 
chariots have two seats, placed with their backs to each other, and are therefore also called 
‘dos-a-dos’. (Woodbury & Page, 1860-80, Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam.) 


backs to each other, and are therefore also called “dos-a-dos’. They look attractive, just 
like the horses do. Furthermore, there are many suitable g/inding.' Every day thousands 
of them drive about during day and night. A ticket for one ride costs merely a quarter of 
a rupiah.” Because one can go everywhere with these vehicles, they are practical, and that 
is why many Dutchmen hire them. 

One morning I take the tramway to Meester Cornelis, three pal away from 
Weltevreden. Here is a barracks, said to be staffed by a garrison of three hundred soldiers, 
with houses for the officers. Hence there are many Dutch homes and shops and a Chinese 
neighbourhood in the vicinity. This quarter of the city has its own assistant-resident in 
charge of administration and police affairs. It has, therefore, the appearance of a small 
town on its own. 

Not far from the barracks is the government’s blacksmith shop, which incorporates a 
training centre for firearm production. A lieutenant by the name of Kuhn manages the 
modification and repair workshop. All old muzzle-loaders are being converted into 
breech-loaders. The adapted rifles are called Kuhn-guns because it is this Kuhn who 
converts them. I am shown all the tools used for modifying and repairing the guns. ‘There 
are so many of them, and they are so beautiful that I cannot give a complete account of 
it. Thereupon I am shown a converted rifle, which must be loaded from behind. It is to 


' Horse-drawn two-wheeled light (rental) cart. See Glossary. 
? Javanese for ‘guilder’. See Glossary. 
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be tested on a paper target representing a soldier, placed one hundred footsteps away. In 
my presence fifteen shots are fired within a minute; twelve of them hit the target, only 
three shots miss. This is astonishing, since it is a one-barrelled rifle and yet it can be loaded 
and fired fifteen times a minute. That the bullets can be loaded and shot so quickly is a 
clear advantage of breech-loaders. 

Having seen the barracks and the workshop I return to my lodging, but en route I pay 
a visit to the new government school, Gymnasium Willem III. The young people educated 
here can, if they are persevering and industrious in following the lessons, be appointed 
to a post at one of the government’s departments or as a controleur.! When they leave 
school, they have to pass exams in order to prove that they possess the necessary 
competencies and that they have accumulated sufficient knowledge. The majority choose 
to become controleurs. 

At the time of my visit approximately eighty young people are receiving their training 
at this school. The students live together in a house with a spacious upper floor. Each 
student has his own bed. Everything is very well organized. The food is excellent too. In 
the morning they get a breakfast of tea and bread. In the afternoon they eat rice with 
many meat and fish side-dishes, and in the evening Dutch food like potatoes and meat 
and so on. A student pays forty rupiah per month. Given the quality of care and tuition 
this is not enough to cover the expenses. The government, therefore, makes up for the 
shortfall to the amount of approximately one thousand rupiah per year per student. 

Having finished my visit, I return to my lodging in Batavia. 

Visitors take real pleasure in staying and sightseeing in Batavia because of its beautiful 
and expansive layout: the large number of fine houses, the numerous people and the 
excellent condition of its streets. 

Practically all houses in Batavia are equipped with gaslight. Gas is air that escapes 
during the combustion of charcoal. This air can be ignited and so made to burn for 
illumination. The place where this combustion process takes place and where the 
apparatuses and appliances for producing gas are located is called.a ‘gasworks’. My story 
would become too long if I were to describe what all these devices look like. Furthermore, 
it is impossible for somebody who cannot see them with his own eyes to get a clear picture 
of them. For the sake of brevity I shall just say that along the streets from the gasworks 
to Meester Cornelis, and in all of the city of Batavia, iron tubes have been dug into the 
ground. Vertical tubes rise up from them to where they enter lamps that are mounted 
on top. The tubes that access the lamps can be opened with a screw, in order to let the 
gas stream into the lamp. Then the gas may be ignited. The resulting flame is very clear. 
‘This is how the gaslight is lit in all the streets of Batavia once it is dark. The space between 
the lampposts along the roads is approximately ten vve.* Therefore people can see very 
clearly when walking in the streets, and so there is no need to carry one’s own lantern. 

From the tubes which have been dug in along the roads, the gas is distributed to 
peoples’ homes through little tubes that enter the houses and lead to the lamps. But first 
it has to pass a small iron box containing a device that measures the consumption. The 
key to this iron case is in the hands of the Dutch owners of the gasworks. Once a month 
the Dutch come and open the container in order to register the quantity of gas consumed 


‘A Dutch public servant who reports to the assistant-resident. See Appendix D on p. 248. 
? Linear unit of measurement, equalling 10 m in the colonial metric system. See Appendix H on p. 255. 
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by each house. Once they have established how much this usage is, they ask the owner of 
the house to pay in accordance with the quantity of gas registered by the meter. The gas 
needed for illumination of the streets is paid for by the government. If] am not mistaken, 
the cost amounts to sixty thousand rupiah a year. 

Batavia is an extraordinarily attractive city because of its houses, its roads and of course 
its overall layout. There is nothing to be disappointed about. In the evening many Dutch 
ladies and gentlemen go fora ride in their carriages. There are not only surprisingly many 
of them, but their vehicles are also strikingly beautiful. Most of them are of European 
origin and cost at least fifteen hundred to three thousand rupiah. Many are drawn by a 
team of Sidney! thoroughbreds, for which sometimes up to two thousand rupiah must 
be paid. But, even if the evening rides are not made in European vehicles or if one does 
not possess thoroughbreds, the outfit in which the tours are made is always elegant. The 
ladies going out fora ride are very well attired. Those Dutch functionaries in Batavia who 
receive a monthly salary of only six hundred rupiah hardly earn enough to support the 
high cost of buying such fine objects. Firstly, the Dutch ladies vie with each other at their 
social gatherings over the question which of them is wearing the most elegant clothes. 
Secondly, renting a house is also very expensive and thirdly, the wages paid to the servants 
are considerable. This means that only Dutchmen with a salary of at least one thousand 
rupiah can afford to keep horses and a carriage, unless one has no household to support, 
in which case a lower income may suffice. 

Goods such as clothing, furniture and vehicles have improved very much since former 
times. They are all very fine these days. But in the old days there was more fun. Almost 
every night there used to be a gathering or a party. Nowadays fun and parties are lacking, 
and at eight in the evening there are hardly any Dutchmen to be seen sitting outside the 
front of their homes anymore. The lamps are out and therefore almost all houses are 
already dark at eight. 

Here is no high-ranking Javanese who holds the position of a regent. The 
administrative authority is exercised by someone with just the rank of assistant-resident. 
The only Javanese priyayi are the public prosecutor, the pengulu, and the advisors of the 
court of justice. The district-administrator here is called ‘district-commander’. The village 
and kampong heads in Batavia are called ‘bek’, a corrupted contraction of the Dutch 
word ‘wijkmeester’. 

In former times the Javanese of Batavia were all Sundanese. But because Batavia 
became the capital of the Dutch East Indies long ago, numerous Indian ethnic groups 
settled here. Many high-ranking and other people from the Dutch East Indies have been 
ordered by the government to live here after having been accused of misconduct. On top 
of this there is also a large Chinese population. Hence there are almost no true 
descendants of the original people of Batavia. Everything has been mixed up. Traditions, 
customs, polite and respectful behaviour, and the original language have disappeared. 
People dress like Malays and speak Malay, albeit with a Chinese slant. 

Because I have completed my description of Batavia, I will now continue my journey. 

At seven one morning I depart with all my luggage for the station, in other words the 
building where the steam train stops and where the passengers get on and off, and the 


' The translators have not been able to identify what kind of a horse this Sidney horse is. 
> Head of the mosque personnel. See Appendix E on p. 251. 
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baggage and cargo for the train journey is loaded and unloaded. A huge crowd of people 
is waiting for the train they want to take. The station is swarming with horse-drawn 
carriages such as the dos-a-dos of the Dutch and, of course, carriages expecting travellers 
who will alight. It is packed with people and vehicles. Those who are waiting use their 
elbows to get ahead of one another. It is approaching eight o’clock when I hear the 
wheezing and whistling of the train. Soon it stops at the station. The passengers getting 
on and off compete to be first, creating a complete chaos. When everyone is on board 
and I too have secured a seat, the station bell starts ringing without interruption. The 
doors of the train are closed and soon thereafter the whistle can be heard again. The train 
starts moving, exceeding the speed of horses at full gallop. Shortly after ten o’clock I arrive 
at the station of Bogor otherwise known as Buitenzorg. 
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IV 
Bogor 


Near the station is a big, well-appointed and attractive hotel. That is where I am going to 
stay. Because I have just arrived from Batavia, where it is hot, the temperature in Bogor 
feels cool and very pleasant, since it is located at an altitude of eight hundred kaki, in the 
foothills of Mount Salak. 

This is where His Distinguished Excellency the Governor-General of the Dutch East- 
Indies has decided to establish his residence. The area is administered by a mere 
assistant-resident who falls under the competence of the resident of Batavia. There are 
no high-ranking Javanese officials either. The administrative arrangements are the same 
as those in Batavia, albeit that the district’s wedana’ is called “camat’. 

The facade of the large palace of His Distinguished Excellency the Governor-General 
can be seen from very far away [see Plate 4]. A spacious garden with a water-filled basin 
extends in front of the building. Just like Weltevreden Palace in Batavia, it consists of a 
central part flanked by two large adjacent buildings, although this palace is only residential 
and consists of a single storey. From the middle section of the building rises a tower, from 
the top of which one can survey the land round about. Not far away, precisely on the axis 
of the palace, an approximately eighty kaki high brick obelisk stands in front of it. The 
interior of the edifice is very large and beautiful. The ceiling and its mouldings are 
plastered with sparkling limestone. Behind the palace stretches a park of approximately 
thirty bau.” The section of the park intended for private use by His Distinguished 
Governor-General is rather small and limited to the immediate surroundings of the 
palace. The remaining part is government property. A Dutchman with the rank of 
director is in charge of it. He receives a salary of eight hundred rupiah per month. The 
government established these gardens with the object of disseminating botanic 
knowledge. That is why a great selection of plants from overseas has been brought together 
to grow here. The park is not only attractively laid out, it also boasts an astounding variety 
of all sorts of plants and trees. Including the salary of the director, which I just mentioned, 
the government spends approximately thirty thousand rupiah per year on the park. So 
many different kinds of plants have been assembled here that I am unable to mention 
them all. I can only report that the beauty of its layout as well as the variety of species 
make the park exceptionally lovely [see Figure 19]. This is all due to its location in a fertile, 
mountainous area and to the ample presence of water. There is so much of it that it is 
even put to use to add lustre to the gardens, with for instance a fountain spouting water 
up to ten kaki high, or a pond, or a basin to bathe in. Taking into consideration the size 
of the budget which I mentioned, however, I am not surprised by all this. 

Since the advent of the railway, there are more and more Dutchmen who have decided 
to live here. The number of their houses is progressively increasing because many of them, 
although working in Batavia, prefer to live in Bogor due to its cool climate. Besides, 
travelling back and forth from Batavia is convenient since the train from Bogor leaves at 
seven in the morning and arrives in Batavia at half past nine. With the offices closing at 
three in the afternoon, it is possible to be back in Bogor by half past five. Yet this daily 


' Highest indigenous civil servant under the regent. See Appendix E on p. 251. 
? Javanese square measure, equalling 7,096.5 m’. See Appendix H on p. 256. 
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how the ample presence of water was used ‘to add lustre to the gardens’, in this case to 
feed a fountain spouting water. A man sitting beside the pond seems to be watching the 
fountain, surrounded by lotus flowers. At the back is a small pavilion with visitors seated 
on chairs. (Woodbury & Page, 1880, Leiden University Libraries, KITLV.) 


commuting is tiring. So these Dutchmen go to their Batavia offices just once every two 
or three days. 

There is only one road for pleasure excursions. It runs through a very mountainous 
area, going up and down, passing round the site of the old regency building and finally 
leading to the Ciomas estate.’ 

One day I make an excursion to the bathing-place of Kota Batu, four pal from Bogor. 
It is a brick basin in which one can bathe. The water wells up from a big spring and is 
therefore very clean. Its low is controlled with a door, making the depth adjustable from 
fifteen to four kaki. At the edge of the pool is a building with dressing rooms for the 
bathers. The bathing place is situated on the land of the Dutch owner of the Ciomas 
estate. The pool is leased from him by a Chinese who receives one rupiah from every 
bather. Much to the liking of the visitors there are merchants outside, selling a variety of 
food and drinks. I am told that childless women can become pregnant and get a baby 


' One of the major privately owned estates in the Bogor area. See p. 62. 
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after bathing here. Nearby there is a stone, worshipped by many people. If somebody has 
a wish and his or her prayers are heard here, then this request will be granted. This is why 
many visitors make an effort to come here. 

‘These are said to be the ruins of the palace of Pajajaran,' the kraton* of King Siyung 
Wanara. 

When I hear that horse races are to be organized, I am delighted, so I decide to stay. 
When the day of the races arrives, I go to the course, a flat field of approximately a quarter 
of a pal wide and half a pal long. In the middle is an oval ring, bordered by a bamboo 
fence, which is reportedly one pal long. 

This morning there is gamelan} and other music, creating a very lively ambience. The 
Dutch ladies and gentlemen watch the games from a long, wide grandstand erected on 
the east side of the course. On each side of it there are several bamboo platforms each 
with a thatched roof, destined for other spectators, including those Dutchmen who did 
not take a place in the grandstand. There are so many people watching that they surround 
almost the entire ring. 

Once all the Dutchmen involved in the organization of the competition are present, 
his Distinguished Excellency the Governor-General and his wife make their entrance. By 
ten o'clock six thoroughbreds arrive, all mounted by servants of the horse owners wearing 
long trousers, a jacket resembling a sikepan,‘ and a European cap. The horses are led in 
front of the grandstand, accompanied by music from the gamelan players and the other 
musicians. When the competing animals are lined up next to each other, their escorts let 
them loose. They dash forward, make their round over the fenced terrain and return to 
the starting point. The horse returning first is the winner. But in order to get a prize, it 
must win twice. 

Today there are as many as forty horses competing. It is not until one o’clock in the 
afternoon that the contests are finished. Two days later there are races again. The 
organization is much the same as I have explained above. In the evening there is a ball in 
the grandstand during which the owners of the winning horses receive their awards. 

Race horses are not meant to be used for riding or for drawing a carriage because of 
their tendency to overtake another horse running in front of them. Such an instinctive 
move could lead to dangerous situations. 

A racehorse has to be taken care of in a special way. It must be fed dry grass so as to 
develop a taut body. But at the same time it may not be allowed to grow fat and it must also 
not sweat too much during the race. That is why it gets a fixed quantity of water per day. 

Anyone who is not a person of means cannot afford to keep race horses because they 
need excellent care and they cannot be used for any other purpose than the races, and 
even then no more than twice a year. 

‘The privately owned estates in Bogor are practically all Dutch property. Government 
ownership is limited to just one estate, called Blubur. That all farmlands are personal 
property is true not only for Bogor but also for the entire Batavia residency. The 
government owns only those jungle areas that are not in private hands. 


1 See Appendix A on pp. 229-30. 

2 Palace complex. See Glossary, also Appendix B on pp. 238-45. 

3 Classical Javanese music, played primarily but not exclusively on percussion instruments. See Glossary. 
4 Formal single-breasted jacket with two tails, official dress of civil servants. See Glossary. 
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It rains every afternoon and evening in Bogor. During the wet season the rain falls 
continuously all day. 

The people in Bogor are all Sundanese. The countryside looks very attractive and 
prosperous. The abundant vegetation burgeons and flourishes thanks to the mountainous 
soil, the continuous rainfall and the presence of many springs. It is all a real delight. 

Because of Bogor’s pleasant cool air it is very popular among the Dutch as a place of 
residence. 
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Vv 
The Priangan Residency 


One morning I set out from Bogor to the Priangan residency in a carriage drawn by a 
team of post-horses [see Plate 5]. During our steady climb I delight in the attractions 
of the magnificent mountain views. I also pass many houses belonging to Dutchmen 
who run or own an estate. After approximately fourteen pal I reach a place called Gadog, 
a home for sick people. The Dutch doctor who rents this house has converted it into 
a health resort for convalescing Dutchmen or other people recovering from illness, 
taking advantage of the pleasant and cool climate at this altitude of sixteen hundred 
kaki. We keep climbing, and it does not take long before four teams of buffaloes are 
hitched on to draw my carriage. At about eleven o’clock I reach the ridge of Mount 
Megamendung, the border between the residencies of Batavia and Priangan. Since the 
altitude is approximately four thousand five hundred kaki, it is very cold here. Because 
I have been en route in my carriage all morning, I take a rest in a small hut, a halting 
place for travellers. There are tables, benches and chairs for the Dutch who stop here. 
From here I have a magnificent view across the Priangan, a region entirely covered by 
mountains. The scenery is spectacular in its variety: hills and deep, enchanting ravines 
everywhere. The majesty of the mountains is a real joy for the traveller. The space 
available in this book does not suffice to describe the magnificence of the landscape 
visible from the Megamendung. I therefore must confine myself to just giving it a brief 
description. 

After a short break I get into my coach again to resume my journey. During our descent 
iron brake shoes are installed on the rear wheels over a distance of two pal, in order to 
prevent a runaway accident. Thereafter the team of horses is hitched on again. After a 
while we arrive at a big Dutch house with a beautiful garden at the back. I ask the 
coachman, “What kind of a house is this?” Upon which he replies, “This is the hospital of 
Sindanglaya.’ (‘This is how the name is pronounced in Sundanese. In Javanese it would 
be: ‘Sendangloyo’.!) We stop for a visit because I want to meet the doctor who owns the 
hospital, hoping to receive more information. Upon my request I am accompanied and 
shown everything. However nice this house in the mountains may be, it is at this time 
inhabited by many sick Dutchmen. I ask the doctor, “What on earth made you set up this 
sanatorium in this place?’ He explains that he was motivated by the coolness of the 
climate at this altitude of approximately three thousand eight hundred kaki, and also by 
the presence of an abundance of good water. Behind the hospital lies a garden overflowing 
with a variety of flowers, intended to be a source of joy to the sick, the sight of owers 
being a pleasure for the mind [see Plate 6]. 

Having completed my visit, I continue my journey. At about one pal from Sindanglaya 
we reach yet another villa. When I enquire about it, lam told that this is a pasanggrahan 
of His Distinguished Excellency the Governor-General and that it is called “Cipanas’ [see 
Plate 7].? I take a look at this house too, but it is rather commonplace. The spacious area 
behind it is planted with vegetables for the table of His Distinguished Excellency. Every 


1 In the Javanese language the open vowel /a/ in a final syllable is pronounced [o]. The same applies to the 
open vowel /a/ in a penultimate syllable if the ultimate one ends with /a/. See also p. xvii. 
“Hot water’. 
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Figure 20. Regency palace in Cianjur. Purwalelana identifies the architectural style of 
the main building as ‘European’. It was used as a guest house, whereas the regent himself 
lived in one of the surrounding buildings with a characteristic Javanese appearance. In 
the 1879 earthquake the entire establishment was destroyed, after which a new palace 
complex was built, this time completely in Javanese style. (Woodbury & Page, pre-1874, 
Leiden University Libraries, KITLV.) 


day the gardener delivers his vegetable crops in Bogor. It is very cold here because the 
altitude is three thousand four hundred kaki. After a while I continue my journey and at 
about three o’clock in the afternoon I arrive in Cianjur, where I stay overnight. 

‘This town was formerly the capital of a residency, but at present the government official 
here is a mere assistant-resident. The resident is domiciled in Bandung, because that city 
is situated just about in the heart of the northern part of the Priangan residency and along 
the main road. 

Cianjur is a small town and has very little to offer. It is located at an altitude of about 
fifteen hundred kaki above sea level. The regent’s palace is a large wooden structure in 
European style, used to receive and lodge guests [see Figure 20]. The regent himself lives 
ina small building next to the guest house. The house of the assistant-resident, formerly 
occupied by a resident, is also built of wood. There are no other points of interest worth 
talking about. The next morning I travel on towards Bandung, where I arrive at twelve 
o'clock. The road to Bandung has kept climbing and descending, so that one moment 
my coach has had to be drawn by buffaloes, and the next fitted with brake shoes. On 
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balance we have climbed more than we have descended because Bandung lies at an 
altitude of approximately two thousand two hundred kaki. 

Bandung is an attractive and thriving city with many fine roads to go for a walk or 
make a riding tour, lined with shrub hedges, and, therefore, a pleasure for visitors. Because 
of its prosperity it attracts numerous Dutchmen as well as many business people of other 
nations. The alun-alun with its tall banyan trees is beautiful. Two brick pavilions, where 
gamelan music is played, are located in front of the regent’s palace. As in Cianjur, the 
palace of the regent is used to receive and lodge guests. But this one is in stone and it is 
large and beautifully furnished. There are eight guest rooms. A large pond with grameéh' 
lies behind it. 

As in Cianjur, the regent lives in a house next to the big guest house. But it is much 
smaller and its furnishings are quite commonplace. The regents of Bandung are very rich. 
The late regent had an income of approximately one hundred and fifty thousand rupiah 
a year. His successor’s income is lower, but at about one hundred thousand a year, it is 
still significant. The bonus he receives on the yield of the coffee crops represents eighty 
thousand, the remaining twenty thousand is his fixed annual salary. The deceased regent 
Raden’ Adipati Wiranatakusuma |see Figure 21] was a knight in the Order of the Dutch 
Lion, that is, the decoration of the Dutch singa barong. He died in the year 1874 and left 
about three million rupiah in cash and goods. He was succeeded by the present regent, 
his younger brother and former patih.> The government arranged it in this way because 
it held the opinion that the regent’s son was not as yet capable of administering the 
regency. He was therefore made patih so that he can succeed his uncle as Bandung regent 
once the latter passes away or decides to resign. 

The premises of the resident are situated on the north side, outside the city, at about 
one pal from the regency complex, at an altitude that is approximately one hundred kaki 
higher than the alun-alun. It lies therefore in a very elevated open spot, offering an 
unobstructed view of its distant surroundings. 

When I am told that there is a government institute here for young people wanting 
to become teachers in the Pasundan‘ region I feel that I must pay a visit to the school. I 
meet a Dutchman who is a teacher here. When I express my wish to see the school, he 
immediately escorts me to show me everything. 

The school is a well-designed big brick building with an attractive facade. It is lanked 
by two similar but somewhat smaller structures, where the two Dutch teachers of this 
institution live. 

‘The classrooms are in the central building, one for the students who are still new and 
a second one for those who have already gained some knowledge. 

The rear of the school is lavishly decorated with ornamental flower beds. It also 
accommodates a long building, used for housing the students, who not only receive 
lodging, but are also paid fifteen rupiah a month by the government. 

The administrative authority in this regency is exercised by an assistant-resident in 
charge of daily affairs and police matters, as in the other regencies. The resident does not 


‘A savoury, costly freshwater fish. 

* Nobility ticle. When used in conjunction with the title ‘adipati’, it is an honorific for a regent. See Appendix 
Eonp. 251. 

> Deputy or representative of a monarch or a regent. See Appendix E on p. 251. 

4 The Sundalands, an alternative name for the Priangan. 
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Figure 21. Regent Radén Adipati Wiranatakusuma of Bandung (r. 1846-74), at the 
time one of Java’s wealthiest indigenous functionaries. Purwalelana notes that the regent 
was awarded the distinction of the Order of the Dutch Lion, most likely the decoration 
we can see in this photograph depicting the regent in ceremonial dress. (Woodbury & 
Page, 1868, Leiden University Libraries, KITLV.) 
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interfere with affairs at the Bandung regency level. He wields governmental power over 
the entire Priangan residency. 

My visit being completed, I continue my journey to Sumedang. My carriage climbs 
and descends all the way, sometimes with iron brakes on the wheels, sometimes drawn 
by buffaloes. The journey takes a long time, yet it is enjoyable since there is so much to be 
seen in the mountains and ravines that gives pleasure [see Plate 8]. Sumedang is also a 
cool location, due to its altitude of about fourteen hundred kaki above sea level. It is small, 
clean and green, and therefore a pleasant town. The alun-alun in particular is a feast for 
the eyes. There is a very fine and large regent’s palace, which functions as accommodation 
for guests, as in Bandung. Behind it, flanked by mountains, lies a big lake with grameh. 
The rippling water, lit by the rays of the sun, lights up like glass. The two mountains are 
reflected in the lake. At night, once it is really dark, dry alang-alang can be seen burning 
on the slopes. ‘The glow of the flames changes the water surface into a wonderful, fiery 
ocean. The wind, blowing softly, makes the water ripple like waves in the sea and causes 
the small boats, lying ready for pleasure trips, to rock and sway gently. 

Having sung this poetic praise of the lake, I must proceed with my narrative. 

The regent here also lives in a small house next to the big guest house. On the north 
side of the alun-alun, facing the regent’s palace, are the assistant-resident’s quarters. The 
club is on the east side and the big mosque is located on the west side. 

The regent of Sumedang has the rank of pangéran, like his father. 

In the evening I attend a dance performed by the eight bedaya! of the Distinguished 
Pangéran, all concubines, and of rare beauty. Their dresses sparkle with gold and precious 
jewels. In the Pasundan this dance is particularly attractive and unequalled. 

‘The next morning I leave Sumedang to travel to Ciamis in the Cirebon residency. The 
road is in bad shape and arduous because it keeps climbing and descending. The team of 
horses is hardly capable of pulling my coach. That is why I am still on my way when 
evening falls. At about ten o’clock I am so sleepy and weary that I make my carriage stop 
at a guardhouse. I get off the coach, in order to get some sleep there. When I wake up at 
about six o’clock in the morning, I am startled: the guardhouse where I spent the night 
has been completely covered with a fine silken cloth, called cindhé. 1 ask, “Who did this?’ 
Then I am told that, as the guards saw that I wanted to sleep here, one of them went to 
his village head to report that a carriage had stopped in front of the hut and that a priyayi 
spent the night in it. When the village head learned this, he immediately took some 
cindhé to the guardhouse and covered it with this silk cloth. Furthermore he brought 
some requisites for the night such as a pillow, a bolster and an undersheet in case I should 
want to use them. He also took people from the village with him to keep watch over my 
sleeping place and carriage as this place is not far from the forest and about half a pal from 
the village. When I wake up, my breakfast, comprising coffee, sticky rice balls, eggs and 
sliced seasoned deer meat, is ready. I enjoy this treat of food and drink. 

The guardhouse where I spent the night falls under the jurisdiction of the Manungjaya 
regency in the Priangan residency. At about seven I leave from here and at ten o’clock 
that same morning I arrive in Ciamis. 

There is not a single piece of flat land in the Sunda area, or the Priangan residency; the 
whole region is covered by mountains. Although this residency extends over a vast 


1 Female court dancers. See Glossary for more detailed information. 
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territory, it is sparsely populated. The yield from the coffee plantations is delivered to the 
government. The government has also ordered the planting of cinchona trees! across an 
area of about nine hundred bau. Kina is used to make quinine, a medicine against fever. 
There are also some Dutchmen who grow tea. 

In the Dutch year 1677, or the Javanese-Islamic year 1088, at the start of the reign of 
the Distinguished Susuhunan Amangkurat I,> the territory of the Priangan was donated* 
to the Company. In the Dutch year 1705,° at the beginning of the reign of his Highness 
the Distinguished Susuhunan Pakubuwana I, also known as the Distinguished 
Susuhunan Puger, the donation was revoked with an agreement dated 5 October of that 
year. The Company recognized the authority of the regents in their own regency as it was 
in force during the reign of his Highness the Distinguished Susuhunan.° Thus the lands 
of all the regencies were given as a loan (in apanage) to each one of the regents. It was as 
if they owned the lands. This is why the regents and the priyayi did not receive a salary 
from the government. They only got their share in the proceeds of the land under their 
jurisdiction. The regents received one-tenth of the rice production, the common people 
nine-tenths. The priyayi were given a salary or a piece of land by the regent. The 
government restricted itself to purchasing the coffee-harvest, paying seven rupiah per 
pikol, of which five rupiah went to the common people who cared for the coffee-plants, 
one rupiah accrued to the regent, and one rupiah was shared by the priyayi responsible 
for the planting of the coffee. In the year 1871 the government repurchased the lands of 
the Priangan® and organized the administration in the same way as in the north-coast 
territories, so that the common people are now entitled to the proceeds of all the land. 
‘They must, however, pay tax on the rice production, and the coffee is purchased by the 
government at a fixed price equal to the rates paid in the other residencies in the regions 
under government control. The regents are paid. a fixed income of twenty thousand rupiah 
a year, or sixteen hundred a month. Those who were in place at the time the government 
bought the land, receive a further allowance of one thousand rupiah a month. The 
successors of these regents do not get this extra allowance. Their salary is restricted to the 
twenty thousand. On top of all this the regents receive a bonus on the coffee of one rupiah 
per pikol, and they have an overseer or a corvée labour man at their disposal as in the 
other regencies. The salaries of the other priyayi and the benefits for the overseers have 
been fixed at levels identical to those in the other government lands. 

A regent whose land was purchased by the government was given a token of 
appreciation, such as the regent of Sumedang, who was given the rank of pangéran. The 

' Javanese kina. 

2 In Javanese ‘tahun hijrah bé angka 1088’. In a literal translation this would read: ‘the Islamic year 1088, the 
sixth year in the eight-yearly cycle’. See Appendix C on p. 246. 

> This should be Amangkurat II (r. 1677-1703). Probably a typographical error. 

4 The author apparently wants to give some background to developments in the ownership of the land and the 
division of its proceeds. He starts describing two different but interdependent package deals between the rulers 
of Central Javaand the Dutch East Indies Company (VOC). This so-called ‘donation’ was part of the first deal. 
For more detailed information on this deal and on the newagreement of 1705, see Appendix A on p. 233. 

> Author’s footnote: Tijds. Bat. Genp. VK. en We deel XIX 7e serie deel. 1 Afg. 3 blz 218 en bl. 253. 

6 The author refers here to the time before the Dutch took control of the lands. 

7 A pikol equals 61.761 kg. See Appendix H on p. 256. 

8 In 1870 the Dutch parliament adopted the so-called Agrarian Law which was intended to introduce free 


entrepreneurship in Java and put an end to the existing feudal land-ownership relations. See Introduction, 
pp. 10-11, for more detailed context. 
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Figure 22. Man with an opium pipe. In front of his left elbow, a candle light for heating 
the opium. Purwalelana refers several times to the use of opium as observed throughout 
his travels. He seems to be in favour of strict regulations around this narcotic because he 
notes that the absence of opium smokers reduces the number of police cases. The Dutch 
imported opium to Java, mainly from British India, which was sold under a government- 
monopoly to Chinese opium farmers (see Rush, Opium to Java). This particular picture 
by British photographers Woodbury & Page was part of a larger collection of 
commercially sold cartes de visite depicting native people of the Dutch East Indies (see 
Note on Illustrations) and, as such, capitalized on the misery of the addicted opium 
smoker. (Woodbury & Page, 1857-80, Leiden University Libraries, KITLV.) 


regent of Bandung was awarded the Order of the Dutch Lion, or the singa barong of The 
Netherlands. The other regents who had the rank of tumenggung!' and had already held 
their office for a long time, were given the title adipati. Those who became a tumenggung 
recently, received thanks. 

Furthermore, the government appointed four additional assistant-residents in the 
Priangan residency, namely in the Bandung regency for the department of Cicalengka, 
in the Cianjur regency for the department of Sukabumi, in the Sumedang regency for 
the department of Tasikmalaya and in the Sukapura regency for the department 
Sukapura Kolot. A patih was appointed as the official Javanese representative of the regent 
who exercises authority over the four new assistant-residents. 

The Chinese are not admitted to the Priangan without a permit from the government. 
‘This explains why there are, apart from a few craftsmen, practically no Chinese in the 
Priangan residency. 


1 Old title, used for high-ranking officials and regents. See Appendix E on p. 251. 
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Figure 23. Sundanese women from the Priangan Region. The woman on the left is 
breastfeeding a baby. Purwalelana observes the following: ‘Married women and children 
wear neither a kebaya nor a breast cloth. Their upper body is naked, not only when they 
are at home, but also when they walk on the street.’ (Unknown photographer, Leiden 
University Libraries, KITLV.) 


In this residency there are no opium dens [see Figure 22]. The government has even 
prohibited the sale of this drug. Consequently there are no opium smokers here, except 
maybe one or two, but that would be all. They must buy their narcotic in the residencies 
of Cirebon, Batavia or Krawang. If someone enters Priangan and is caught by the police 
in possession of opium, he will be convicted of infringing the law banning it. 
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There are also no pawnshops here. As a result, there are very few police cases. This can 
also be attributed to the absence of opium smokers, and to the lack of contact with people 
from outside the region because the area is very mountainous and therefore difficult to 
reach.' People from other residencies visiting here, or people from here going elsewhere, 
are very rare. If someone commits a crime, the culprit is usually already known, so that it 
is easy for the police in the Priangan to arrest him. 

All the houses of the common people have floors of split bamboo that are raised about 
two kaki above the ground level. They are built in the dara gepak’ style, do not have a 
pyramid-shaped roof, and are covered with dried alang-alang or sugar-palm fibre. 

The common people dress like eastern tradesmen, basically wearing a striped sarong 
and occasionally a batik one. Only the priyayi attire themselves in the Javanese style. 

The women also wear a sarong, without a sash around the waist, young girls a kebaya, 
which they do not button up or fasten with a pin. They do not have a breast cloth on 
either. Married women and children wear neither a kebaya nora breast cloth. Their upper 
body is naked, not only when they are at home, but also when they walk on the street 
[see Figure 23]. 

‘The esteem shown by the common people for those of high rank and for the Dutch, is 
still as it was in the old days, because there is very little contact with people from other 
regions or nations. That is why men and women squat when they encounter a Dutch 
gentleman or a priyayi. 

The common people are very well behaved. Criminals, bandits or armed robbers are 
rare. The village areas are prosperous, the houses and the gardens attractive. There are 
virtually no beggars or impoverished people. 

‘The region attracts many businessmen from Kudus, who like to live here because they 
encounter no problems and can become rich very quickly. The Sundanese, therefore, call 
the people from Kudus the Chinese of the Priangan. They are good at engaging in business 
and skilled in making a profit and investing money. 


1 Tt seems that the author suggests a connection between the trade and use of opium, the presence of 
pawnshops and strangers, and the occurrence of crime. 
? See Glossary. 
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VI 
Ciamis and Cirebon 


Ciamis is located in the Galuh regency under the jurisdiction of the residency of Cirebon. 
At best it resembles a big village. Its population is Sundanese, like in the Priangan. The 
common people and the countryside are prosperous. 

‘This regency has an assistant-resident, whose house faces the alun-alun. It is situated 
opposite the palace of the regent, a very large building recently commissioned by the 
government. The total cost amounted to one hundred and fifty thousand rupiah. The 
expenses ran so high because the teak wood necessary for the construction does not grow 
here and had to be supplied from Surabaya, transported by ship to Cilacap and 
subsequently hauled manually or by buffaloes to Ciamis. 

The regent does not live in this large new building, but in a pasanggrahan that is his 
personal property. It is called “Sélagangga’,! and located at about a quarter of a pal from 
the palace. It is small, but appealing. In front of it lies a large pond, filled with innumerable 
gramch, growing big and beautiful because of the quality of soil and water. At present 
the regent’s palace is used merely to receive and accommodate guests. 

Food and other subsistence goods are very cheap here because people buying and selling 
products rarely visit Ciamis. It is far from other regions and from the residential capital 
Cirebon, which lies more than seventy pal away on the north coast. The road is, 
furthermore, very arduous because it traverses the Cendana mountain-ridge at the foot 
of Mount Ciremay, at an altitude of about three thousand five hundred kaki. 

I stay only very briefly in Ciamis because there is very little worth seeing, and leave 
again in the morning, Our progress is somewhat delayed because we must climb into the 
foothills of the Ciremay. At about twelve in the afternoon I arrive at the pasanggrahan 
Penjaluh, approximately four posts? from Ciamis, at an altitude of two thousand seven 
hundred kaki. Although it is already afternoon, it is still cold here. I call a halt to rest and 
eat. The back of the pasanggrahan is right on the edge of a large and deep lake, enclosed 
by mountains. In the lake I notice seven small mountainous islands, shaped like rice cones 
[see Figure 24]. On one of them is the grave of a Dutchman. The story is that he was an 
assistant-resident who came here on horseback on an inspection tour. In the vicinity of 
the pasanggrahan he fell with his foot still caught in a stirrup, while his horse kept 
running, dragging him along over a long distance. Once the horse came to a standstill, 
many people came to the rescue of the assistant-resident and he was taken to the 
pasanggrahan. He was in an extremely dire condition. When he felt that he could not 
recover, he expressed as his last wish that he be buried on one of the islands in the lake. 
Not much later the assistant-resident passed away and his remains were laid to rest on 
this island, in accordance with his last wish. 

It is a delight to sit behind the passangrahan and enjoy the true beauty of the lake as 
the rays of the divine sun shine upon it, making the water sparkle, while the magnificence 
of the mountains is reflected in the dark waters near the shore. Small bamboo pleasure 
boats float freely and unattached, blown by the wind, rocking and swaying on the waves, 
ready for high-ranking visitors who want to revel in catching fish. 


' This name is a composition of ‘séla’ meaning ‘stone’, and ‘gangga’ which means ‘water’. 
? Distance between two posthouses: 5 pal. See Appendix H on p. 256. 
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Figure 24. ‘The large and deep lake behind the pasanggrahan Penjaluh, enclosed by 
mountains. In the background of this drawing the grave of the Dutch assistant-resident 
about whom Purwalelana tells the story, is vaguely discernible. (Drawing by E. Hest(h)er, 
c.1850, Leiden University Libraries, KITLV.) 


‘The seven islands enhance the appeal and beauty of the lake. A speck in the distance, 
like a white lotus, is the grave on the island. The trees stretch their branches over the 
water, letting them hang in strands, moving, blown by the wind. Their rustling resembles 
the shrieks of a beautiful virgin being carried away in the arms of a man. There is, however, 
one small imperfection: it is very deserted because nobody comes here. 

Having finished my meal, I resume my journey. My carriage is drawn by buffaloes until 
we reach the Cendana ridge, the border of the regency of Kuningan. As on the slopes of 
the Megamendung, brake shoes are installed again during our descent. Around six in the 
evening I arrive in Kuningan, which also comes under the jurisdiction of the residency 
of Cirebon. Not long ago it was hit by a very powerful earthquake. That is why all the 
brick buildings have collapsed, including the palace of the regent, the house of the 
assistant-resident and many more. Even the houses with thatched roofs and solid walls 
are in ruins. The shocks continued for half a month, starting 25 October 1875. Every 
day, over and over, the earth shook. It is said that approximately one thousand houses 
were destroyed. Because the people were so recently the victims of catastrophe, I stay 
merely two hours in order to take a rest. Thereafter I continue my journey towards 
Cirebon, where I arrive at midnight. 

Cirebon is a big city with many Dutchmen and, predictably, many Chinese and Arabs, 
large Dutch stores and an important club.' The clean and attractive main street, along 


! This club was called ‘Phoenix’. 
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which the Dutch live, is shaded by tall tamarinds. The Chinese and Arab quarters are, 
however, chaotic. Firstly, the streets are narrow. Secondly, the many large brick houses 
alternate with small thatched ones, creating an untidy picture. Furthermore, taken as a 
whole, it is not being kept up very well. 

The palace of the regent is in decay. This is why the government has put money at his 
disposal to rent accommodation. He now lives in a rented house on the main road on 
the border of the Chinese quarter. 

The many people from Kudus who do business here make a prosperous impression. 

‘The premises of the resident are in the village of Tangkil, about two pal from the city. 
A substantial number of Dutchmen live in its vicinity. 

Cirebon has two sultans, the Distinguished Senior Sultan and the Distinguished Junior 
Sultan, each with his own kraton. In order to provide them with means the government 
grants them each a monthly allowance of one thousand rupiah. They have, however, no 
administrative authority or task at all: they are free from duties. 

‘The presence of two sultans dates back to the time of the reign of the Distinguished 
Susuhunan Pakubuwana II, also called the “Deceased in Laweyan’. In the Dutch year 
1743! there were in Cirebon, and all that was east of this city, two sultans. In the Dutch 
year 1677, or the Islamic year 1088, the Company came to Cirebon and concluded an 
agreement with the local leaders who were under the authority of the Distinguished 
Susuhunan Amangkurat I. There were two pangéran here, both religious leaders, one 
called ‘the senior’, the other one ‘the junior’, in fact an elder and younger brother. In 
those days the Company — because of a lack of awareness of the situation — regarded them 
as the kings of Cirebon. Once the two pangéran were called ‘king’ by the Company, they 
adopted the title sultan. This title was then acknowledged by the Company. The sultans 
are free from duties and even today are still in receipt of an allowance of one thousand 
rupiah per month. When a sultan dies he is succeeded by a son, who then gets the same 
allowance. 

The two sultans possess their own kratons, which look ugly and untidy because they 
are old and not very well taken care of. The owners lack the means to repair the buildings 
because their allowance does not suffice. The sultans need the income they are being paid 
to maintain their many children and family members. It even happens that, due to this 
shortfall, the sultans and the pangéran must ask the priyayi for money. 

In my opinion the people here are half Javanese and half Sundanese, not only because 
of the way they speak, but also because of the nature of their attire. This is due to the fact 
that this region borders on the Priangan. 


' Author’s footnote: Korte kronijk Reg. Almanak. 
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Vil 
The Residencies of Tegal and Pekalongan, and back to Semarang 


In the morning I leave Cirebon for Tegal. The route runs parallel to the coast at a distance 
of about one to two pal from it. The soil of the rice fields and the dry farmland consists 
of sand. There are very few villages and the area is devoid of trees, so the heat is 
insufferable. Around eleven o’clock I arrive in the town of Brebes. I speak of a town 
because it has a regent and an assistant-resident. The house of the assistant-resident is 
situated west of a big river, while that of the regent is located east of it. The overall setting 
of Brebes does nevertheless, strictly speaking, not extend beyond that of a big village. 
There are some brick houses. In front of the regent’s palace is the alun-alun. For the rest 
there is nothing that is sufficiently interesting, astonishing or miraculous to make it worth 
telling about, which means that there is no need for me to linger here. So I continue my 
journey to Tegal, which is situated just one and half posts away from Brebes. ‘The traveller 
approaching Tegal is shaded from sunlight by the tall tamarind trees along the road. Not 
much later I pass the alun-alun and the Chinese quarter, and finally I get to the European 
district, where the houses of the Dutch and the residency-building are located. 

Tegal is an appealing and rather large town and the houses of its inhabitants are nice. 
‘The spacious area in front of the residency-building with its many Dutch houses is 
attractive and well taken care off. The pleasant Chinese quarter has wide streets. The 
regent’s palace is located about one pal from the premises of the resident. Because the 
building is old and dilapidated, there are plans to renovate it. The regent currently lives 
in the guest accommodation at the back. As this facility is small, he feels very embarrassed 
when he must receive many guests or priyayi. 

At about four pal from Tegal is a tomb, called “Tegal Arum’ or ‘Fragrant Field’. This 
is the grave of His Distinguished Sultan Mataram who founded the kraton in Pleéréd.' 
When this son of the Distinguished Sultan Agung was expelled from his kraton during 
the rebellion of Trunajaya, he left for Banyumas, where he died. Before his death he 
expressed as his last wish that he be buried in a fragrant field. Adipati Martalaya of Tegal 
went out to search for such a piece of land and finally found this spot. This was then made 
into a mausoleum. In my opinion there is nothing special about this place because it just 
looks like the graves of most high-ranking people from the old days. 

Because I have no reason to stay very long in Tegal, I leave for Pekalongan. ‘The route 
skirts the coast. The sea is quite nearby and can be seen from the road. After about twenty 
pal I reach the regency of Pemalang, a rather small town, not much bigger than a big 
village. It does, however, have its own regent’s palace, albeit in a deteriorated state. The 
regent lives elsewhere, in a house which, just like that of the assistant-resident, faces the 
alun-alun. There is also a Chinese quarter with some brick houses. These are the only 
reasons that Pemalang resembles a town. Because there is very little that needs to be done, 
and I do not want to delay my journey, I stay here only briefly and resume my trip towards 
Pekalongan. The route continues to skirt the coast all the way to my destination. 

Once Iam within the city area, I cannot help but notice that the soil of this residency 
is fertile because I see extensive and beautiful crops all around. It does not take long before 


‘ Susuhunan Amangkurat I. For more information about him and the rebellion of Trunajaya, see Appendix 
Aon p. 232. 
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Figure 25. Regency palace of Pekalongan. Seated in the centre of his audience hall, 
Regent Radén Adipati Arya Wiryadinegara, accompanied by European as well as Javanese 
members of the colonial administration. To his right, most probably R. P. W. 
MacGillavry who would be installed as new resident of the Pekalongan Residency the 
day after this picture was taken (Wachlin, Woodbury, p. 106). Like Figure 10, this 
photograph belongs to the commercial album Vive de Java. (Woodbury & Page, 28 June 
1869, Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam.) 


I arrive in the city, which is bustling with activity and prosperous due to the many 
business people here, who are attracted by the big river flowing into the sea and by the 
port. 

Tall tamarind trees along the road shade travellers from sunlight and provide cool 
comfort for people visiting the square in front of the residency-building. This square 
resembles an alun-alun and is surrounded by several structures, such as a large office 
building, a Dutch school and some Dutch houses. Many commercial boats are moored 
at the riverbank. The Chinese quarter is also pleasant. There are many Dutchmen who 
live in this city because it appeals to them, and is well laid out. The houses of the Javanese 
are beautiful too. The palace of the regent is not quite up to standard because it is old [see 
Figure 25]. It would be appropriate to repair it, because it is embarrassing for the 
government when it makes the regent live in such circumstances. 

I ask the local people about the origin of the name Pekalongan, in krama 
‘Pangangsalan’. If the name is derived from the word ‘kalong’ and thus means ‘living- 
place for bats’, the krama version would, in my opinion, not be ‘Pangangsalan’ because 
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the word ‘kalong’, in the meaning ‘bat’, cannot be converted into krama. If, however, the 
name comes from ‘kaelong’, developed into ‘kalong’, then its meaning would be 
‘kacengklong’ or ‘reduced’. This latter word can be transposed into krama as ‘angsal’, in 
that case forming the word ‘Pangangsalan’. ‘Angsal’ is a krama word and its meaning 
corresponds with the ngoko' equivalent. Listening to the possible answers which I receive, 
I was initially inclined to conclude that the second derivation is the correct one. But the 
name Pekalongan is in fact derived from a word used by the fishermen who catch fish in 
the sea here. Each time they catch a fish they shout “kalong”, which means ‘acquired’ or 
‘caught’. Its krama equivalent is ‘angsal’. In former times a lot of fish was caught in the 
sea nearby this place, and so the name ‘Pekalongan’ came into use, in krama 
Pangangsalan’, in other words: ‘the place where one acquires, or catches, fish’? 

The next morning I continue my journey. After about four pal I pass the regency of 
Batang, a small town where I have no reason to stop. After about two posts my progress 
is severely delayed because we must climb and descend in the mountains. At one moment 
my carriage must be drawn by buffaloes and the next it has to be fitted with brake shoes. 
The differences in altitude here are, however, more moderate than in the Priangan. But 
because it has always been done this way, the horses have developed the habit of stopping 
when, at the slightest rise, there are no buffaloes to pull the coach, and refuse to co-operate 
when no brake shoes are applied during descent. 

At twelve in the afternoon I reach the regency of Kendal, where I stop for lunch. It is 
small, but pleasant because the soil is fertile and the town is well maintained. There is a 
nice regent’s palace and there is an assistant-resident. 

After my lunch I leave again and at five in the afternoon I arrive in Semarang. 

Once there, I do not stop again, but travel on right away to return to Salatiga, because 
I have been absent for too long. 


‘ Low or basic Javanese. See Glossary and, for more detailed information, Appendix F on p. 253. 

2 The origin of the geographical name Pekalongan is linguistically and historically uncertain. Purwalelana’s 
suggestion is at the very least creative and certainly unusual. The more common explanations seek a connection 
with the word ‘kalong’ (bat) or with the expression ‘tapa ngalong’, which means practising ascetism like a ‘kalong’ 
(presumably undertaken by the legendary founder of the city). 
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I 
From Salatiga to Semarang and Surabaya 


Iam eager to go travelling again because I have been at home too long, I leave at half past 
six in the morning, Approaching half past seven, I arrive at the railway station, or halting- 
place of the steam train, near the riverside in Tuntang |see Figure 26], where I wait for 
the train from Ambarawa. Shortly after half past seven wheezing and whistling sounds 
announce its arrival. Not much later it stops at the station. I quickly put my luggage into 
the train and hurry to get in myself. After a while it sets off again. The route that we 
traverse is truly fascinating. Tuntang lies at an altitude of about fourteen hundred kaki 
and so we move steadily downhill. The train runs on rails and is therefore unable to make 
steep climbs up the slopes or abrupt descents down into the ravines. So clefts have been 
filled and mountains cut, in order to make moving upwards and downwards as gradual 
as possible. Footpaths and carriageways often cross the railway track. But there are also 
roads that pass underneath or above it. This is what makes this itinerary so extraordinary 
and amazing. What is more, the track is not just straight, but twists and turns constantly. 


Figure 26. Construction of the Tuntang railway bridge near Kedungjati. This bridge 
was part of Java’s very first railway track between the harbour of Semarang and the 
Principalities of Central Java. Purwalelana marvels at the train ride, which he calls 
‘wonderfully attractive and a joy for the mind’. (Woodbury & Page, 1868, Leiden 
University Libraries, KITLV.) 
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‘This, firstly, allows the train to skirt the steep slopes, so that the route remains level, and, 
secondly, prevents the train from descending so steeply that it might even become 
derailed. It is really worth taking the train from Kedungjati to Ambarawa to visit the 
environs of the station of Bringin, especially if one has not travelled by train in the 
mountains before. All this is wonderfully attractive and a joy for the mind. 

It is almost half past nine when I arrive in Kedungjati. Here I must wait half an hour 
for the train from Surakarta to Semarang, When it arrives, I get in. At half past eleven I 
reach Semarang. 

After staying for two days, I leave Semarang in the evening, embarking on the steamer 
Macassar' to go to Surabaya. The next evening the boat arrives in the waters of the regency 
of Sedayu at the entrance of the Madura Strait, between the islands of Java and Madura. 
Here we cast anchor because it is already night-time and, besides, passing through the 
narrow strait is dangerous. We remain anchored all night and resume our journey at six 
o'clock the next morning. Once we are near Gresik, the port of Surabaya looms up with 
its government warehouses and shipyards along the coast. At about eight in the morning 
our steamer arrives at the mouth of the river Mas, where it anchors. In all of Java there is 
no better harbour than that of Surabaya [see Figure 27]. It resembles a lake because it is 
situated between Java and Madura and so benefits from the absence of waves and heavy 
winds. Loading and unloading of cargo is therefore made easy and the quiet waters are 
convenient for damaged vessels that need to be repaired. 


which ‘resembles a lake’ is the best harbour of Java. The photograph — from the same 
album as Figure 28 — depicts anchored sailing boats and disembarkation vessels. (H. 
Salzwedel, 1876-84, Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam.) 


1 This steamer had been built in 1851 and is reported as having been sold to be broken up in 1866. 
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at 
Surabaya 


Once we have anchored, I leave our ship aboard a small disembarkation vessel to go to 
the city of Surabaya. There is a strong current running in the Mas. Therefore, as soon as 
the vessel enters the river, a rope is thrown from our boat to the riverbank, where a 
crewman waits to tow us to the city. The distance from coast to city is a bit more than 
one pal. 

An uninterrupted procession of all sorts of commercial vessels transports merchandise 
up the river, such as small boats, schooners, flat-bottomed boats, fishing and cargo vessels 
and so on [see Figure 28]. Large crowds of people are bustling about on the river-banks, 


Figure 28. “The Mas River, alongside Willemskade and the neighbourhood of Kampung 
Baru in Surabaya. On the left a crane for loading and unloading cargo vessels. Purwalelana 
refers to the ‘thriving activity’ of the Mas River and remarks: “Surabaya unfolds itself 
along the river’. The Surabayan Society of Sugar Factory Owners dedicated an album 
entitled Surabaya’s Sugar Industry to their honorary member Resident Frederik 
Beyerinck, which consisted of images of sugar factories in the Surabaya regency as well as 
topographical sites - such as the River Mas — in Surabaya and surroundings. Surabaya- 
based photographer Herman Salzwedel made the fifty-three pictures of the luxurious 
album, which was decorated with silver and velvet and kept in a wooden chest. (H. 
Salzwedel, 1876-84, Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam.) 
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as at a big market. Even in Semarang and Batavia there is no such thriving activity. On 
the eastern bank of the river rises a rather large fort. 

Surabaya unfolds itself along the river. Apart from the residency-building and 
commercial offices and stores there are also many houses of Dutch people, as in Semarang. 
But compared to this latter city the appearance of Surabaya and the way the Dutch adorn 
their houses is more attractive, due to the abundant vegetation which brings shade to the 
streets and gardens. 

The residency-building is large because it forms one entity with the offices of the court 
of justice. It is located on the riverbank and faces the long bridge that leads to the Chinese 
quarter. 

The palace of the regent is also situated in the city, but on its southern edge. ‘This 
tasteless edifice has been built in the style ofa Dutch mansion. It is, therefore, impossible 
to identify it as the palace of a regent. To its left, right and front is a main road, which 
means that it is practically surrounded by streets. The alun-alun is on the right side, but 
separated from it by the road.! On the left side, also separated by the road, is a big club. 
Of the two pendapa? on the alun-alun one is used to administer justice, the other one is 
intended for priyayi who have been granted an audience with the regent. For people who 
are not familiar with the situation, it is impossible to distinguish which pavilion is used 
for which purpose. 

On the perimeter of the alun-alun rises the mosque, with its two towers in front of it. 
‘They are approximately fifty kaki high. Their hexagonal, almost round design makes them 
look rather Chinese when seen from afar.‘ 

It is said that the mosque and its towers were designed by a Dutch architect. This would 
explain why the style is such a mixture, inconsistent with the Javanese architectural 
tradition. 

The large Chinese neighbourhood with its wide streets is pleasant, and does not give 
the same chaotic impression as its equivalents in Semarang and Batavia. 

In the vicinity of the big fort, on the eastern side, are the homes of the commanding 
officers. The houses are joined together in an unbroken row, facing a park and a main 
road, which is shaded from sunlight by trees; a great pleasure for passers-by. 

Surabaya has three big blacksmith’s shops, which the Dutch call ‘constructie winkel’> 
Two of them are government property and the third one is privately owned. One of the 
two government shops does repair jobs on boats, naval equipment and steam engines for 
government ships. The other one produces military equipment such as cannons, guns 
and bullets. The private company occupies itself mostly with the production of steam 
engines for the sugar industry. Apart from this it executes orders for a variety of other 
metal products. 


‘ An unusual arrangement, See Appendix B on p. 238 

? This club was called ‘Concordia’. 

5 Pavilion with an elevated floor, open on all sides. See Glossary. 

“For a picture of this mosque with ‘Chinese looking’ towers, see Figure 29. The Javanese mosque differs 
fundamentally from mosques as constructed in other Muslim countries. The distinctive features are: 1. It has a 
square ground plan. 2. It stands on an elevated massive fundament. 3. It has a pointed roof, and 4. an extension 
on the (north) western side. 5. It has a veranda. 6. The open space around the mosque is enclosed by a wall with 
only one entrance. (Bambang, ‘A Study on the History of the Javanese Mosque’). 

> (19th century) Dutch for ‘construction shop’ or ‘engineering company’. 
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Figure 29. ‘The mosque on the perimeter of the alun-alun of Surabaya. Purwalelana 
expresses his amazement at the un-Javanese architectural style of its two towers: ‘their 
hexagonal, almost round design, makes them look rather Chinese’. (K. Buwalda, 1865, 
Leiden University Libraries, KITLV.) 


I very much want to visit one of these workshops. Since I have never seen one, I am 
filled with wonder when I notice that all the machines are powered by steam. Every 
worker stands in front of his own workbench, such as a grinding table. Each machine is 
operated by just one person. His job is merely to push the metal object that needs 
smoothing, forward and backward. The machine does the finishing. In this way, an iron 
sheet of two by three kaki can be planed in about half an hour. At the table where screws 
are being manufactured, the machines not only cut the nuts in many different shapes and 
sizes, but also produce the matching bolts. There is also a drilling table, where metal 
objects with a thickness of up to one dim are being pierced as easily as if they were sheets 
of paper. And so on and so forth; any conceivable kind of machine made by men can be 
found here. There is one more machine that intrigues me in particular. It looks like an 
iron hammer and is one Dutch ell high by half a Dutch ell! thick. It is powered by steam 
and used to forge big and small pieces of iron. If one needs to flatten a big piece, the 
sledgehammer is let down with great force. If a nail must be driven in, the hammer falls 
softly. I notice a chunk of teak that is one kaki thick and one and half kaki long. I want 
to see what happens when it is hit with full force by this tool. The Dutchman to whom I 
present my request agrees and lets the steam powered sledgehammer smash the chunk of 
wood, scattering it to pieces. The parts that were not blown away remain pulverized and 
flattened on the block. 


‘A metrical ‘Dutch ell’ equalled one metre. See Appendix H on p. 255. 
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Figure 30. Artillery ‘constructie winkel’. This engineering company was the place where 
military equipment was manufactured as well as repaired under the command of a 
military officer. Purwalelana explains how ‘iron cannon balls as big as coconuts are cast’. 
(Unknown photographer, ¢.1890, Leiden University Libraries, KITLV.) 


Both the privately owned workshop! and the one that repairs boats - called 
‘government shop’ by the people of Surabaya — possess the same steam driven machines. 
Only the government shop owns the big steam hammer which was used for the test with 
the chunk of wood of which I spoke before. All three shops have an iron foundry at 
their disposal. The iron melted here is cast into moulds for pressing mills in the sugar 
industry, parts for big steam driven equipment and the like. In the shop where military 
equipment is manufactured [see Figure 30], iron cannon balls as big as coconuts are cast. 
The colour of molten iron resembles the glow of the flame of a lamp: white with a tinge 
of green. It takes four hours to melt one thousand kati * of iron in one go. The melting- 
furnace is a steel cylinder about eight kaki high by three kaki wide. The top is open, 
while the bottom part is perforated with finger-wide holes. A steel receptacle is fixed to 


! The words ‘the privately owned factory’ are taken from the first edition. They are missing in the second 
edition. Because a sensible translation is only possible with this addendum, the translators have decided to 
follow, by exception, the first edition. 

? One ‘kati’ equals 617 g. See Appendix H on p. 256. 
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the bottom end. The iron to be melted in the steel cylinder is mixed with coke.! This 
mixture is then ignited. Air is blown through the holes in the base of the melting-furnace 
with great force which is generated by a steam engine. The drops of molten iron fall into 
the container. When the iron is molten and collected in the receptacle, it is poured into 
another steel container which hangs from wheels on a wooden beam. Subsequently it is 
hauled away by two men. This weight of one thousand kati can be handled by only two 
men because the container runs on wheels. The men drag the container to where it hangs 
over the cannonball moulds. The molten iron is poured into the forms. After two days 
these are opened and the cannonballs are taken out and subsequently polished with a 
file. 

To manufacture lead bullets for guns just one mould is needed. The production 
capacity is thirty thousand pieces per day. The lead leaves the form as a two-kaki long bar 
with the thickness of a bullet. It is placed in a press that works like a stamper. The press 
is pushed down with force to chop the rod into pieces. The stamper chops at high speed 
because it is powered by steam. Underneath the press is a big steel container that is filled 
with water. The chopped pieces of lead drop into the water in this receptacle. The bullets 
carry the letter “W’ with a royal crown on top of it. This letter “W’ is the initial of the 
name of the Distinguished King of the Netherlands. There are two machines fabricating 
bullets for guns. Each machine produces fifteen thousand pieces per day. 

I focused on the most important machines in this workshop, omitting the less essential 
ones. If I were to tell everything, my story would become too long-winded and tedious 
and that would bore the reader. 

The resident’s mansion is located in Simpang at about two pal from the city. Although 
it is a big building, it is less impressive than its equivalent in Semarang, Not far from here 
is the military hospital, an imposing and pleasant edifice. Still in the vicinity of the 
resident’s premises in Simpang I get to a spacious and beautiful ornamental garden. It is 
well laid out with numerous paths. A pendapa-like structure stands in its centre where 
there are seats for people to rest. On Sunday evenings there are musical performances. A 
fountain spouts a water jet approximately fifteen kaki high, generated by a machine. Only 
Dutchmen paying a monthly fee are allowed access to the park. 

The main road in Simpang resembles its equivalent in Bojong, about which I reported 
in the chapter about Semarang. But the road in Bojong is more attractive because it is 
straighter, and the houses of the Dutch are not interspersed with as many Javanese homes 
as in Simpang. Tall tamarinds, shading the passers-by from sunlight, line the road. 

Between the city and Simpang is a big club,? which may only be entered by rich 
Dutchmen living nearby. The street leading to it is the main road to Pasuruan and farther 
eastwards. 

The next morning a friend, a lieutenant in the navy, invites me to join him on an 
excursion to the harbour. We visit the government arsenal. This depot, located on the 
coast, stores supplies for warships, such as ropes of all sorts and sizes, wood for masts, all 
manner of coarse and fine sailcloth and various kinds of equipment and provisions for 
boats. 


! Author’s footnote: Coke is coal that has already been combusted, after which only half of? it remains. This part 
is very solid. When coke is combusted again, it produces no smoke but an enormous heat. 
? Known as the ‘Simpang Club’. 
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Figure 31. ‘The dry dock in Surabaya harbour, according to Purwalelana ‘a floating 
structure that resembles in fact the wooden chest for storing wayang puppets, but without 
a cover. He is astonished by the immense dimensions of a vessel in repair. (W.J. Olland, 
c.1870, Leiden University Libraries, KITLV.) 


Next we visit the dock, a floating structure that resembles in fact the wooden chest for 
storing wayang' puppets, but without a cover [see Figure 31]. It floats near the shore, not 
far from the arsenal. ‘The ‘chest’ is about fifty kaki wide and two hundred kaki long. It 
has a false bottom. The space between the two bottoms is filled with stones for ballast. 
The hull on the left, right, and back is also double-sided. The front can be opened and 
closed like a door. Although the dock floats, it cannot drift away because it rides at anchor. 
It is used to repair damaged vessels, particularly if the problem, such as a leak, is located 
below the waterline. If this is the case, the boat is let into the dock, according to the 
following procedure: the door of the dock is opened, water enters and the dock becomes 
heavy since its bottom is filled with stones. After a while it begins to sink. Only the upper 
rim remains visible. Then the vessel which is to be repaired is hauled into the dock by 
means of a steam machine. Once it is inside, the door is closed again and the boat is 
stabilized with supporting poles. Next, the water is pumped out of the dock with the aid 
of a steam engine placed on the upper rim of the dock. Once all the water is gone, the 
bottom of the vessel can be inspected and repaired where it is damaged, or cleaned where 
it is dirty. 

At the time of my visit a government naval steamer is in the dock for repair. When I 
take in the height of the rim of the dock and the size of the steamer, I feel so dizzy that 
my vision blurs. Had I not managed to quickly get hold of something I would certainly 
have fallen. That I am so impressed is due to the fact that I have never before seen such a 
big vessel in its entirety all the way down to its keel, so in my mind the boat’s dimensions 
became rather exaggerated. 


! Puppet shadow-play. For more detail, see Glossary . 
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Figure 32. Military club ‘Oude Modderlust’. Purwalelana notes that there are many 
naval officers living near the coast who even have their own club. Here is the old building, 
which was replaced in 1867 bya new one named ‘Nieuwe Modderlust’. This photograph 
is part of an album that belonged to art collector Robert Daniel Crommelin, which 
consists of pictures from many parts of the world including Italy, the Dutch East Indies 
and Japan (Anonymous, 1856-67, Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam.) 


The dock is government property and intended for repair jobs on damaged navy ships. 
But if there are no government vessels to be repaired, it is also available for private ones, 
in which case a rental fee has to be paid for each day the boat is in the dock. 

There are so many officers and subordinates living and working near the coast that it 
is as though they form their own town here. They even have their own club! because the 
city is one and a half pal away [see Figure 32]. 

Outside the city, on the way to Simpang, is the alun-alun that belonged to the former 
regent’s palace. It is very spacious, but nowadays no longer used, except occasionally as a 
parade ground for the Company army. It is called the “alun-alun kasepuhan’ In the old 
days there were two regents in Surabaya, brothers, of whom one was the senior and the 
other one the junior. The alun-alun in front of the palace of the senior brother was called 
‘Kasepuhan’. The place where the younger brother resided was called ‘Kanéman’. Because 
there was only one regency for two regents this situation was bound to end in trouble. 
Although they were brothers and were both regents, they could not get along. It even 


' This navy officers’ club was (jokingly?) called ‘Modderlust’, meaning something like “Mud Resort’ or 
“Mudlarks’ after the muddy plain that emerged at low tide and produced a nasty odour (Lith, Nederlandsch 
Oost-Indié, vol I, p. 136). 

2*The alun-alun of the senior regent’. 

3*The area of the younger one’. 
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Figure 33. Wonokromo bridge. An impression in pencil of the Wonokromo bridge 
across the Kali Mas. Purwalelana notes: ‘I am very impressed by the dimensions and the 
beauty of the bridge because I have never before seen anything similar.’ (O. G. H. 
Heldring, 1881, Leiden University Libraries, KITLV.) 


went so far that they became enemies. When the elder regent died he was not succeeded. 
His son was appointed regent in Gresik. The son of the younger brother was appointed 
regent in Djapan, which today is called Mojokerto. Descendants of the younger brother 
have held the function of regent of Surabaya for a long time, until twelve years ago when 
this came to an end in favour of a descendant of the elder brother. The Kasepuhan no 
longer exists and therefore the Kanéman is now the official residence of the regent. 
Having completed my visit to Surabaya, I depart in a hired coach. After about six pal 
we arrive at a very long bridge spanning the upper branch of the river Mas, called 
‘Wonokromo’ [see Figure 33]. It is two hundred kaki long. The handrails on both sides 
are painted white. I am very impressed by the dimensions and the beauty of the bridge 
because I have never before seen anything similar. When looking at it, I get involved in 
conversation with people who happen to be on the bridge. After a while they tell me that 
not far from here there is a large pesantrén' with many students learning to recite the 
Quran. Its name is Sidosremo.? There is no such pesantrén in Central Java or near my 
home, so I feel that I must pay a visit to the school. Since I do not know how to get there 
and because I am not familiar with the rules of the school, I ask the person who drew my 
attention to the pesantrén to escort me. When he agrees to come with me, I invite him 
to join me in my coach. But he declines my offer because not too far from the bridge the 
road to Sidosremo narrows and becomes impassable for carriages. He, therefore, advises 
me to go on foot. Not much later we are on our way to Sidosremo. The distance from the 
main road is approximately one pal. Once at our destination, I am invited to meet Kyai 


! Religious school. See Glossary. 
2 See Introduction on p. 14, n. 1. 
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Jobér, the teacher at the pesantrén. After my companion has politely invited me to sit 
down, the Kyai expresses his delight that I was so determined to make this visit. I explain 
to him that my wish to come here was inspired only by my desire to become acquainted 
with him and to visit the school. The Kyai is so pleased that he urges me to stay for a 
couple of days. This is not what I have in mind. Because he insists I agree however to stay 
for today and eat with him in his home. Before the meal he shows me the entire pesantrén. 
The school has fifty rooms for the santri.! Currently there are only one hundred and fifty 
students because it is harvest time. Many of them have, therefore, left to offer their help 
in the rice harvest. According to the Kyai there are up to four hundred santri when they 
are all present. The curriculum is limited to the study of religious books, such as the book 
of jurisprudence,” the book on Arabic grammar? and so on. ‘The santri are not only 
recruited from the local population nearby or from the residency of Surabaya, but many 
of them also come from the outer provinces of East and West Java. There are even 
students from Cirebon and Semarang, in fact from almost every residency. 

After our meal I want to visit the grave of the great Kyai Jaét, the ancestor of the present 
teachers. Having paid my respects at the tomb, I take leave to continue my journey. To 
make my return to the main road faster and more comfortable I am lent a saddled horse. 

Once I am back on the main road, I get into my coach again to continue my journey. 
After about ten pal I arrive in the regency of Sidoarjo. Due to its fertile soil there are 
splendid fruit trees everywhere. The homes and gardens of the common people are in 
excellent condition. That is why the town looks prosperous, including the big Chinese 
neighbourhood with its attractive houses. The premises of the assistant-resident and the 
palace of the regent are not remarkable. Other than this there is nothing worth seeing or 
talking about. So I do not linger, and proceed towards Pasuruan. After about five pal from 
Sidoarjo I reach the river Porong, one of the tributaries of the river Kediri. The other 
tributary, flowing towards Surabaya, is the river Mas which I mentioned earlier. The 
Porong is very wide and has high banks. It forms the border between the residencies of 
Surabaya and Pasuruan. 


1 Students at a religious school or pesantrén. See Glossary . 
2 ‘Kitab Sitin’. 
3 ‘Kitab Nahwu’. 
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Ul 
The Residency of Pasuruan 


Ten pal before reaching Pasuruan I stop for a brief visit to the town of Bangil, small but 
very pleasant for visitors, and lively thanks to its big and bustling market. The homes and 
gardens of the common people are in good condition. The Chinese neighbourhood along 
the main road is clean and well organized, and looks therefore very prosperous. In contrast 
to what I have seen elsewhere I notice many beautiful women here. After a while I 
continue my journey, and one hour later I arrive in Pasuruan. 

‘The forty-two pal from Surabaya to Pasuruan are really pleasant for the traveller. The 
road is nice and wide and shaded from sunlight by tall tamarind trees. There is also a lot 
of hustle and bustle of crowds on the move and of multitudes of carriages and oxcarts, 
attracted by the many sugar factories on both sides of the main road. And, finally, the 
traveller may take delight in the lovely countryside along the road, its fertile soil producing 
a great variety of vegetation, flourishing in the gardens of the common people. In short, 
it is a very enjoyable experience for the passer-by. Serving the travelling crowd, a large 
number of stalls offer their products along the road. 


Figure 34. Club Harmonie at Pasuruan, according to Purwalelana ‘a nice big club with 
white marble floors’. Here, the majestic front porch with ionic columns, four in front 
and two at the back. The grand hall inside used to be equipped with a theatre stage and 
adorned with petroleum lamp chandeliers (Sumaljo, Pasuruan, pp. 284, 287-8). Posing 
on the steps are most likely two domestic servants. (Unknown photographer, c.1900, 
Leiden University Libraries, KITLV.) 
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Pasuruan, though not big, is very attractive. Owing to the many Dutchmen living here, 
it has a nice big club with white marble floors [see Figure 34].! There is also a choice of 
good Dutch shops. Hence’ there is a printing company, which publishes a Dutch 
newspaper. Because Pasuruan gets many Dutch visitors from Surabaya, and receives many 
ships in its port, it has a rather large hotel. The homes and gardens of the Javanese are 
neat and the roads leave nothing to be desired. 

Over the years the beauty of the city of Pasuruan has somewhat deteriorated, and the 
Dutch are less happy than they used to be. I say this because in earlier days there was 
gaslight, as in Batavia. After nightfall the streets were as bright as during the day. The 
houses were also lit by gaslight. But now the gasworks no longer exists because the money 
needed to continue the service is not available anymore. Nowadays the sugar factory 
owners live in the Netherlands and their businesses are managed by other Dutchmen 
who receive a monthly salary from them. These managers can no longer spend company 
money on the embellishment of the city, like the owners used to do when they ran their 
businesses themselves. 

The place where the regent of Pasuruan lives is rented by the government, the official 
regency-palace being in a very bad condition. The government has, therefore, plans to 
build a new one. 

‘The residency-offices are located at a distance of about half a pal from the city. It is a 
very ordinary building: as a matter of fact it is rather commonplace. 

At about one pal from the town I notice a large and beautiful mansion. It was owned 
by Mr Hofland? when he still lived in Pasuruan and resided in this house. When he 
moved to Pamanukan in the residency of Krawang, he donated his mansion to the 
government intending it to be transformed into a hospital for Javanese people. 

In the morning I make an excursion to Lake Grati, called “Ranu Grati’ by the local 
people, at about twelve pal from the city. It measures a half by a quarter of a pal and is 
surrounded by several hills because it lies at the foot of the mountain. Reportedly it is sixty 
depa* deep in the middle. It contains a lot of crocodiles. During my visit a duck is released 
in the lake. It does not take long before two crocodiles come to the surface competing in 
their efforts to seize the duck and eat it. Many people keep ducks in the stream which flows 
from the lake into the river, letting them feed on the red worms carried alongin the current 
from the lake. The eggs from these ducks are salted. They are so delicious that they are 
widely known. People call them Grati-eggs and they are sold in many places. 

Not far from Grati is the spring of Banyubiru,* where I go now. It is a bathing place 
for Dutchmen and high-ranking Javanese. Common people may also use it, but only 
when there are no Dutchmen or priyayi present. The basin measures approximately fifty 
by sixty kaki. At the southern end it is three kaki deep, and on the northern side, where 
the water wells up, approximately fifteen kaki. The spring is called “Banyubirw’ because 


' This club is called “De Harmonie’. 

2 This use of this causal relation suggests that the author sees a direct connection between the presence of a 
printing company, publishing a newspaper, and that of shops wanting to reach a population with purchasing 
power. 

> Mr Hofland was an important landowner in the Pasuruan region and (co-)owner of a sugar factory. 

4 Fathom, approximately 1.7 m. See Appendix H on p. 256. 

> In the original text: Toyabiru. This is the krama equivalent of Banyubiru, the current spelling of this 
geographical name. The meaning of the name is ‘Blue Water’. 
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Figure 35. Banyubiru bathing place near Pasuruan, which used to be a well-known 
tourist destination for travellers along the Post Road. Purwalelana explains: “The spring 
is called “Banyubirw’ [Blue Water’] because the water is deep and very clear, giving it a 
tinge of blue.’ What we can see here is the ‘stone building with a tiled roof where bathers 
could ‘dress and undress’. More numerous than human visitors were the monkeys that 
roamed the place. (Anonymous, ¢.1895-1915, Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam.) 


the water is deep and very clear, giving it a tinge of blue. A stone building with a tiled 
roof stands on the southern edge [see Figure 35]. It extends westward all along the length 
of the bathing place and contains six rooms, three on each side of a corridor, through 
which those who want to bathe may enter. The bathers can dress and undress themselves 
in the rooms. Behind the building is a pendapa where the visitors may sit around. Tall 
old trees shade the building and the bathing place from sunlight. The place is populated 
by numerous monkeys, big and small. One of them is called “Monkey King’, because he 
is exceptionally tall. Every time when there are visitors who offer food to the monkeys, 
all of them, with the ‘King’ in the lead, come rushing down. If it takes too long before 
they are given their fare, they will all leap on it en masse, frightening visitors who 
experience this kind of behaviour for the first time. Because many Javanese and Chinese 
people, who come here to make offerings and to fulfil a pledge, hold a slametan and 
present food to the monkeys, the animals know from past experience that they will be 
fed by the visitors. That is how they have become so aggressive that they leap on the 
provisions and fight with each other for them. 

The building along the basin was erected by Mr Hofland when he was still living in 
Pasuruan. He just wanted to make many people happy. 
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Under the trees at the northern side of the bath lies a square stone with an inscription 
in old Javanese, but the wear and tear of time has made the text illegible. Having 
completed my visit I return to Pasuruan. 

Soon after my arrival in Pasuruan I hire a carriage with one horse to go to the regency 
of Malang, thirty pal away. Malang falls under the jurisdiction of the residency of 
Pasuruan and is situated in the western foothills of the Tengger mountains at an altitude 
of fourteen hundred kaki [see Plate 9]. 

Near the border of the regency, about one pal from the main road, there is a waterfall, 
called ‘Baung’. The noise of its water cascading into a ravine sounds from afar like the 
howling of a dog. This is how the waterfall got its name.! I am anxious to see this place. 
The cataract is in fact a river. It cascades from a mountain, after which it plunges into a 
gorge, which is one hundred and eighty kaki deep. Because the river is rather big and its 
fall so deep, it produces a tremendous noise. The water plummeting from this height 
scatters into little drops, forming a white foam. I observe this spectacle from about fifty 
kaki away, but nevertheless I am drenched by the spraying water. From where I stand 
watching the thunder makes it impossible for people to hear one another talking. 

After a while I resume my journey. At the posthouse of Singosari I make a stop to visit 
a candi. This temple is approximately thirty-five kaki high, built from black stone and 
covered with carvings. In its outline it resembles a mosque. Unfortunately it is badly 
damaged. The surrounding wall features a gate in the shape of a lobster’s claw. I use these 
words because there are no door panels and its top is not closed. The wall is also built 
from black stone [see Figure 36]. Giant statues of a guard stand on either side of the gate. 
They sit on the ground with the knee of one leg drawn up and heel on the ground,? 
holding a bludgeon in their hands. Their staring bulging eyes are bigger than pomelos.* 
‘The statues are twelve kaki high and the rest of their dimensions are in keeping, They are, 
including their bludgeons, each carved from one block of stone [see Figure 37]. 

After this visit I proceed to Malang. Approaching the city, I pass a military hospital 
[see Figure 38]. It was built at this location because of the cool and pleasant climate. ‘The 
house was subsequently converted into a sanatorium for sick soldiers. Not much later I 
arrive in the city. Because I am rather tired I take a rest and make no further excursions 
this day. The night is so cold that I must sleep under two double blankets. The next 
morning I visit the city. In keeping with its reputation as a pleasant mountain resort 
Malang attracts many Dutchmen seeking the cool air of these altitudes. The regent’s 
palace faces south. The alun-alun lies west of it.> The house of the assistant-resident is at 
the southern side of the alun-alun, facing west and opposite the main road which starts 
from the alun-alun. Because many sick Dutchmen travel to Malang to recover and many 
other fellow countrymen come to visit the city, it features a hotel and a club. 


‘*Baung’ means ‘to howl’. 

? This late 13th-century Hindu temple complex is considered to be the funerary temple of King Kertanegara 
(r. 1268-92) whose kingdom preceded the Majapahit empire (see Appendix A on p. 228). 

3 This highly ill-mannered body posture can be expected from demonic guards like these, a common feature 
of Hindu and Buddhist architecture. They are called dvarapala and guard, usually in pairs, the entrance of a 
temple complex or a cemetery by warding off evil powers. 

4 The text speaks of the jeruk gulun 2, the name of the largest species of citrus fruit. 

> An unusual arrangement. See Appendix B on p. 238. 

6 This club was called ‘Concordia’. 
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Figure 36. Ruins of the Singosari temple complex. Purwalelana notes: ‘In its outline it 
resembles a mosque. Unfortunately it is badly damaged’. This picture shows how 
vegetation has covered the building. The facade is decorated with two demon heads (kala). 
Hindu statues are visible on the left and right of the front steps, representing the elephant 
Ganesha and the bull Nandi. (H. Salzwedel, + 1880, Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam.) 


The next morning I go sightseeing in the district of Batu, eleven pal from the city, at 
an altitude of two thousand eight hundred kaki. ‘The capital of this district is the village 
of Sisir, where a controleur is stationed. His house faces a spacious square, resembling an 
alun-alun, with a big market and a coffee warehouse. From here I visit a coffee processing 
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Figure 37. Dvarapala or temple guardian at Candi Singosari. This postcard shows one 
of the two ‘giant statues’ Purwalelana reports about, ‘each carved from one block of stone’ 
with ‘bulging eyes ... bigger than pomelos’. A little boy and young man are observing the 
statue in all its impressive dimensions. (Unknown photographer, ¢.1930, Leiden 
University Libraries, KITLV.) 


Figure 38. Military hospital at Malang, according to Purwalelana ‘built at this location 
because of the cool and pleasant climate’. With the introduction of the cultivation system 
in 1830 the colonial army developed a garrison structure in which soldiers stationed in 
the principal towns of Java who got struck by tropical deceases could recuperate in nearby 
hill resorts (Meer, ‘Ambivalent Hegemony’, p. 276). This sanatorium was founded in the 
1830s for troops stationed in Surabaya. Compare Plate 6. (Anonymous, ¢. 1880-88, 
Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam.) 
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mill run bya Dutchman. It bears some resemblance to a sugar mill. The coffee is, however, 
not crushed to powder during the process. A big milling wheel, propelled by the force of 
water, just removes the beans from the berries. The Dutch owner buys the coffee from 
the common people, who take their entire share of the governmental coffee harvest to 
the mill. When it is time to pick, they sell their berries to the mill straight away, so they 
do not have to store them while waiting for the moment they can be milled. The price at 
which they sell may be low, but they have the advantage of receiving money right away. 
When the Dutchman who processes the coffee delivers it to the government warehouse, 
he receives the government’s fixed price. The Batu district has an average annual coffee 
production of sixty thousand pikol. 

Next I go toaspring, called Songgoriti, two pal from Sisir. Its water wells up from under 
a small candi! built from natural stone and covered with sculptures. From one side flows 
cold water, which is collected in a small brick tank. From the other side, which has no such 
similar tank, flows hot water. The temple is about seven kaki high and eight kaki long. 

From here I return to Malang, The next morning I make an excursion to the village of 
Tumpang, fourteen pal from Malang, in order to visit another candi.” Next, I go to yet 
another temple, in the village of Kidal not far from Tumpang. One of the temples has 
the height of a cungkup.> It can be entered and resembles a hermit’s cell. The other one 
consists of just some terraces, or steps, and its top is a kind of prayer house. Both temples 
are decorated with sculptures depicting monkeys from wayang stories. At the explicit 
wish of the government these buildings are being maintained in good order up to the 
present time, so that they can be visited. 

Having finished my stay at Malang, I return to Pasuruan. Near the border I branch off 
to the district of Pandaan in the foothills of the Arjuna. From there I go to Bangil, where 
I stop fora while before returning to Pasuruan. The next morning I leave for the Tengger 
mountain range, travelling by coach to the Pasrepan district [see Plate 10]. From there I 
proceed on horseback towards the pasanggrahan of Tosari, which is located on the 
northern flank of the Tengger, at an altitude of five thousand five hundred kaki. This 
pasanggrahan was originally built for priyayi, as they travelled round to inspect the coffee 
plantations. Nowadays it is privately owned by a Dutchman who has converted it into a 
lodge [see Figure 39]. Many sick Dutchmen come here to recover, seeking cool air. I pause 
to eat, and afterwards I take a look at the garden behind the lodge. It is a real pleasure 
seeing the magnificent Dutch vegetables flourishing thanks to the fertile soil and the cool 
climate. Planting and harvesting is in the hands of the Dutchman who lives here. 

Having completed my meal, I get on my horse again and resume my ascent of the 
mountain. Once I have reached the top and look downwards, I am stunned because it is 
as if 1am looking into a crater. Down there I see a vast plain, called the ‘Bromo Bottom’, 
or ‘Sand Sea’ by the local people. Its surface is all sand, mixed with ash spewed by the 
crater when the volcano was active. This is why it is white. Because it is such a thick layer, 
nothing will grow here, not even grass. So it is a wide open area devoid of trees. In its 
centre towers a mountain, which reminds me of a cone of rice [see Figure 40]. This is 


' Candi Songgoriti is one of the oldest temples of East Java (9th century). “Four stone reliquaries were 
recovered containing inscribed gold sheets dating the structure to the ninth century (Kinney, Worshiping Siva, 
p. 282). 

2 This candi is also known as ‘candi Jago’. 

5 Shelter over a grave. See Glossary . 
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Figure 39. Hotel Tosari at Tosari hill station. Several European guests pose in the 
courtyard of the hotel with the terraced landscape at the back. This former pasanggrahan 
turned into a lodge was probably the place where Purwalelana took a rest before he made 
his climb up the Bromo mountain: “Many sick Dutchmen come here to recover, seeking 
cool air.’ (Presumably by H. Salzwedel, c.1880, Leiden University Libraries, KITLV.) 


Mount Bromo proper, standing there in the middle of the sea of sand. On the northern 
and eastern side the plain is approximately one and a half pal wide, measured from the 
edge of the surrounding mountain to the Bromo. On the southern and western side the 
width is approximately four pal. So, from the eastern edge to the western one it is about 
six pal, and so too from north to south. The altitude of the mountain that surrounds the 
sea of sand is about four hundred kaki, if measured from where I am looking downwards 
to the bottom. Because of its lack of trees the sea of sand, when hit by the rays of the sun, 
looks from above like a real sea, the air above the surface undulating like the waves of the 
ocean. I am astounded, since no one accompanying me has forewarned me that I would 
come across an ocean on the mountain. 

After a while I descend on horseback following a very precipitous track towards the 
bottom of the sea of sand. I have never before ridden on a trail like this one. Iam scared 
that my horse might slip. But my escort, the village head of Tosari, tells me not to be 
afraid. I must instead let go of the reins and just hold the mane, thus allowing the horse 
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Figure 40. ‘The Bromo sand sea. ‘In its centre towers a mountain, which reminds me of 
a cone of rice. This is Mount Bromo proper, standing there in the middle of the sea of 
sand.’ This picture is part of a series of pictures of the volcano Bromo and its surroundings 
by Armenian Onno Kurkdjian (1851-1903) who had a successful photo studio in 
Surabaya (O. Kurkdjian, c.1895-1915, Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam.) 


to move freely. The Tengger horses are familiar with these paths. If somebody on 
horseback gets frightened and grasps the reins, he is often in danger of falling together 
with his horse. I follow the advice of the local people and indeed arrive safely down below. 

Next, I proceed towards the foot of the Bromo, where I dismount and ascend the 
mountain on foot because it is very steep. Steps have been carved out in order to make 
climbing easier. The summit of the Bromo lies five hundred kaki above the sand sea. 
When [ arrive at the top, I find myself on the rim of a crater, which is six hundred kaki 
across. The rim on which I stand is only two kaki wide. The crater is round, extremely 
precipitous, and about three hundred kaki deep. Seen from above it resembles a kukusan' 
lying face down. It has sheer slopes with sharp projecting rocks. The inside of the crater 
is strewn with big boulders and I see numerous small holes which expel a sulphurous 
smoke, which causes a very unpleasant odour. 

I descend again from the Bromo. Once down below, I mount my horse to climb the 
mountain slope at the eastern end of the sand sea. From there I go to the pasanggrahan 
of Ngadisari in the residency of Probolinggo, which is at present run as a lodge by a 
Dutchman. 


' Cone-shaped, bamboo basket for cooking rice. See Glossary. 
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IV 
The Tengger Mountain Ridge (continued) and the Residency of Probolinggo 


On my arrival in Ngadisart it is already six o’clock in the evening. So I decide to pass the 
night there. It is extremely cold because this pasanggrahan is situated at an altitude of six 
thousand seven hundred kaki. People arriving from the valley cannot stand the cold. 
Therefore an iron woodstove, which heats the entire building, has been placed in the house. 

The next morning I ask the village head to escort me on a visit to his village and to 
make me acquainted with the local customs.! He agrees, and during our walk we go into 
some houses belonging to the local population. 

The religion of the Tengger people dates back to pre-Islamic times. They worship 
Bathara Bromo. Oncea year, ona certain propitious day, all Tenggerese, men and women, 
young and old, assemble to pay homage to the crater of the Bromo mountain. They bring 
food and clothes, such as headdresses, shirts, sarongs, sashes and so on, and throw them 
into the crater as an offering to Bathara Bromo, who lives there. 

When unmarried boys and girls work in the fields or gardens, they wear acomb as a hair 
ornament. Ifa boy wants to marrya girl, ora girl wants to be married toa boy, the one who 
has this wish takes the comb of the person he or she desires to wed and subsequently shows 
it to the parents of the owner. Next, the parents of both the boy and the girl begin mutual 
deliberations. After they reach consensus, the marriage of the two young people is 
arranged. The meeting of bride and groom takes place in the home of the girl’s parents. On 
this occasion, the religious official of the Tenggerese arrives, holding a copper beaker in his 
hands which resembles a kind of drum [see Figure 41]. It is three-quarters of a kaki high 
and in the middle half a kaki in diameter. It shows carvings of a variety of wild animals on 
the outside and contains water. The official scoops as much water as he can hold in the 
cupped palm of his hand, and sprinkles it on the boy’s and the girl’s heads, meanwhile 
reciting prayers to the gods for them, asking for Bathara Bromo’s blessing. 

A dukun? is unknown in the Tengger area. When somebody becomes very ill or is 
about to bear a child, he or she is looked after by the religious official, who prays, asking 
for recovery and health for the patient. There is only one cure, which consists of water 
from the copper chalice being rubbed in or given to drink. The beaker is an heirloom, a 
bequest given by a Bathara Bromo disciple or by one of his companions. Each village in 
the Tengger area has a religious official and a beaker like the one I just described [see 
Figure 42]. The mountain which rises so steeply in the middle of the sand sea is said to 
be called Bromo because it is the abode of Bathara Bromo. 

In former days, the body of anyone who had died was thrown into the crater, if he or 
she had lived near the Bromo. If the deceased had lived far from the mountain, the corpse 
was simply disposed of in the wilderness. But these customs are no longer practised 
because they are forbidden by the government. The dead are now buried, their head 
toward the Bromo. 

The Tengger people live in longhouses featuring only one door, located in a corner. 
Inside there are low benches along both walls, with two places to sleep facing each other 


! Although Purwalelana emphasizes that they are distinct from the Javanese, the Tenggerese consider 
themselves as Javanese (Hefner, Hindu Javanese, p. 10). 
? Indigenous medical practitioner. See Glossary . 
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Figure 41. Tenggerese religious officials, holding copper vessels for sprinkling 
consecrated water (compare Figure 42) and spittoons. This picture was most likely taken 
during the annual ritual festival dedicated to the God of the Bromo mountain described 
by Purwalelana when “all Tenggerese, men and women, young and old, assemble to pay 
homage to the crater of the Bromo mountain’. (H. Salzwedel, pre-1880, collection UBL 
KITLY, Leiden.) 


Figure 42. ‘Tenggerese zodiac beakers (prasen), ritual paraphernalia dating back to the 
Majapahit era (approximately fourteenth century) that were used by nineteenth-century 
Tengger priests for their holy water. A four-figure date is visible within a rectangular 
frame above the divine bird on the left beaker (De Casparis, Indonesian Chronology, p. 
32). On the upper side of the beakers wayang-style figures are visible and on the lower 
part several Indian zodiac signs like Scorpio and Sagittarius. According to Purwalelana, 
this type of beaker ‘resembles a kind of drum ... It shows carvings of a variety of wild 
animals on the outside and contains water.’ (Nationaal Museum van Wereldculturen, 
Coll no.: TM-10026798.) 
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at the far end of each bench. Between the two sleeping areas is a big wood fire which also 
serves as a place for cooking. During the day the fire is damped down, and for the night 
it is stirred up again against the cold. 

If somebody wishes to pay a visit to someone else or if a stranger comes to the house 
of a Tenggerese, and that person does not enter straight away but instead waits until he 
is invited to come inside by the owner, then nobody will take notice of him. Apparently 
one does not seek to be intimate or cordial with a visitor. A visitor wanting to gain access 
to a house must simply walk in and sit down. Even if he is not an acquaintance or has 
never before had any contact, he will be adopted as a family member. ‘The rules of 
behaviour of the Tenggerese differ from those of other people. No one locks his door in 
the daytime or during the night. Their doors do not even have a key. The fact of the matter 
is that there are no thieves here, which explains why their cattle and horses are left 
unattended day and night. 

Everyone has a garden with Dutch vegetables and fruit trees. All common people grow 
potatoes. These vegetables and potatoes are for private consumption, apart from what is 
sold in the valley. Because there is plenty of Dutch produce, the people here do not eat 
vegetables from the mountains. Their daily meal is cooked corn. They eat rice only once 
a week because it does not grow here and must be bought in the valley. The Tenggerese 
are faint-hearted people. When they travel as a group of four or more to the valley to sell 
vegetables, and on the way they are held up bya single Madurese robber, all four will give 
up right away and hand all they have to the street robber, including their horses with all 
the merchandise they carry. 

In the Tengger area there are no poor people. Everyone has plenty of food and clothing. 
The houses and gardens are well maintained. If common people own a horse, they will 
compete with each other by offering it to visiting Dutchmen or Javanese priyayi for their 
use. They feel happy when their offer is accepted. 

The horses from here are tough. Because they are small, they find no difficulty in coping 
with the frequent ups and downs in the mountains [see Figure 43]. They have long hair 
like a foal. Horses from overseas are not suitable for the steep mountain slopes and the 
deep ravines in the Tengger region. 

When I am finished here, I descend towards Sukopuro. There I rest at the house of 
the village head. After having been served a meal, I continue my journey. About two hours 
later I arrive in the village of Patalan. The hired coach I ordered is waiting there to take 
me to Probolinggo, which is about nine pal from Patalan. 

The city of Probolinggo is attractive, nearly matching Pasuruan. The residency-building 
is small but pleasant. It is small because, when Probolinggo still belonged to the residency 
of Besuki, it used to be the house of the assistant-resident. The regent’s palace is situated 
north of the city, about one pal from the residency-building. The alun-alun in front of the 
regent’s palace is exceptionally spacious. On the north side stands a small fort, which houses 
some soldiers. Their commanding officer is a mere lieutenant. Behind the fort is the sea. 

‘The regent’s palace is old and low and consequently not very well suited to his status. 
The alun-alun is too close to the sea, which makes it quiet and deserted. 

‘The club! is beautiful because many Dutch factory owners and other rich Dutchmen 
have contributed to its financing, There are also Dutch stores here. The port attracts a 


' This club is called ‘De Harmonie’, just like those of Batavia and Pasuruan. 
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Photo KURKDUJIAN Socrabata 
Serie TOSARI No, 23 


Figure 43. ‘Tosari, main road. Two boys and a man on their way down the mountains 
at five minutes’ distance from the Tosari sanatorium. Purwalelana reports: “The horses 
from here are tough. Because they are small, they find no difficulty in coping with the 
frequent ups and downs in the mountains.’ (O. Kurkdjian, ¢.1895-1915, Rijksmuseum, 
Amsterdam.) 


lot of vessels. But there are not as many Dutchmen as in Pasuruan. The number of houses 
of sugar factory owners, however, is comparable to that in Pasuruan. This is why the 
regent’s income, which is derived from sugar production, equals that of his colleague in 
Pasuruan. 

In the dry season, when strong winds blow from the east, people close the doors of 
their houses. Probolinggo’s topsoil is very sandy. So, if the doors are left open, a great deal 
of sand will be blown into the houses. Many first-time visitors experience eye problems 
due to sand carried along by the wind. There are only a few roads for pleasure riding, but 
they suffice. 

Because the Probolinggo regency encompasses the district of Lumajang, which extends 
all the way to the South Sea, it covers a vast area and has therefore been made into a 
separate residency. 

When, after a couple of days, I hear about a pasanggrahan in the village of Sumber, 
under Probolinggo, at an altitude of three thousand kaki in the Tengger mountains, I 
feel a strong desire to visit this lodge. I hire a coach, which takes me up to the 
pasanggrahan of the village of Bantaran on the slopes of the mountain, from where I 
proceed on horseback. I arrive in Sumber at noon. A priyayi of the Tengger district 
arranges accommodation for me in the pasanggrahan, where I am treated appropriately. 
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From this altitude the panorama of Probolinggo and the sea in the north is really a delight. 
Even the vessels sailing on the sea can be distinguished. Several sugar factories are also 
clearly visible. In the evening I go out for a leisurely stroll in the village. Although it 
numbers just one hundred and fifty houses, the excellent state of its homes and gardens 
demonstrates that Sumber is thriving. Its mountainous climate and the fertility of its soil 
produce coffee crops of excellent quality. This village annually delivers approximately 
twelve hundred pikol of coffee to the government warehouses. At thirteen rupiah per 
pikol this amounts to an annual income for the villagers of Sumber of fifteen thousand 
six hundred rupiah, or an average of one hundred and four’ rupiah per household per 
annum. With this in mind, I am not surprised by the prosperity and wealth of its 
inhabitants. Because the pasanggrahan is visited by priyayi only very occasionally, it is of 
mediocre quality: it has a thatched roof and the walls consist of gedég.” 

Having passed the night in this place, I return to Probolinggo, this time via the 
posthouse of Patalan, from where I travel on by coach to my destination. 

The next morning I hire a carriage with a team of horses to go to the pasanggrahan of 
Klakah, in the foothills of Mount Lamongan, twenty-one pal from Probolinggo. The 
wedana arranges accommodation for me in the pasanggrahan. Behind the building 
stretches a vast and deep lake, which makes a stay here a delight. Its far end touches the 
foot of a steep mountain, which looks like a kukusan. The mountain’s reflection in the 
lake enhances the marvel of the scene [see Figure 44]. In the dry season the mountain 
uninterruptedly spews fire from the crater at the top. During the night, when it is dark, 
an incessant stream of fire spouts from the mountain like gigantic fireworks. The beauty 
of this phenomenon is intensified by its reflection in the lake, as if flowers of fire are being 
expelled from both above on the mountain and below in the lake. I have never before 
experienced anything as strikingly beautiful as this. So I stay watching all night, 
enraptured by the sight of this volcano. 

‘The next morning I continue my journey towards Lumajang, a distance of twelve pal. 
Lumajang is a former regency. The alun-alun and the banyan trees, which date back to 
former times, are still extant. It falls under Probolinggo now and is administered by an 
assistant-resident. He gives his orders to a patih, who represents the regent of Probolinggo 
in the department of Lumajang and is in fact under his jurisdiction, so that all orders the 
patih receives have to be reported by him to his superior. 

Lumajang is located about eleven pal from the South Sea, but I have no plans to go 
there. I just want to pay a visit to a relative, a wedana in the district of Kandangan, which 
is located at the foot of Mount Semeru [see Frontispiece]. In the evening I return to 
Lumajang. Mount Semeru too has a crater emitting smoke day and night, sometimes 
accompanied by fire and explosions. The explosions are, however, not very powerful and, 
therefore, they have not as yet caused any great human catastrophe. 

The people in Lumajang speak Javanese, although nowadays mixed with some 
Madurese. 

‘There is one sugar factory in Lumajang. The government grows sugar cane for it on an 
area of two hundred and fifty bau. Having seen Lumajang, I return to Probolinggo in the 
morning. 


' The original Javanese text reads ‘140’. Very likely a typesetting error for ‘104’. 
? Bamboo panels. See Glossary. 
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Figure 44. Lake Klakah in the foothills of Mount Lamongan. ‘The reflection of the 
mountain itself and of the eruptions of the crater in the lake make staying here a delight, 
says Purwalelana. ‘I have never before experienced anything as strikingly beautiful as this.’ 
(Kurkdjian/Geo P. Lewis, ¢.1920, Leiden University Libraries, KITLV.) 


That morning I hire a carriage with a team of horses to go to the assistant-residency of 
Kareksan, which also falls under Probolinggo. It has a patih too, who represents the regent 
of Probolinggo. The administrative situation mirrors the one I have described for 
Lumajang. In this region there is much criminality, such as theft and the like. Justice is 
administered by the Landrat [see Plate 11]. This is why a Dutch priyayi has been 
appointed to preside over it. His task is to maintain law and order. 

Kareksan is a large and attractive village. There are also many Dutchmen: their presence 
gives it the appearance of a small town. 
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Vv 
The Residency of Besuki 


After having spent the night in Kareksan, I take the main route to Besuki, a distance of 
twenty-one pal. Steep slopes rise up from the foot of the mountain immediately south of 
the route, causing the road to brush the coast so closely that the sea is sometimes not 
more than the length of a lance away. At about one pal from the town the road widens 
considerably. Tall tamarind trees on both sides shade it from sunlight. Along the southern 
edge grows a double row of tamarinds. The space between the two rows serves as a path 
for oxcarts. 

I do not stay long in Besuki because there is not much there to please the mind. The 
palace of the regent and the premises of the resident are juxtaposed facing north, but 
the residency-building faces somewhat eastward. It does not, therefore, look out onto 
the alun-alun. In fact only this square is lively and attractive and the rest of the city is 
very dull. I do not have to describe the regent’s palace in detail because it is in fact 
rather plain. The resident lives in an imposing mansion that was once the home of a 
Chinese, who held the area of Besuki and Probolinggo as a loan. It is very obvious that 
it used to be a Chinese house because the shape of the roof is still unchanged. Behind 
it is a very tall old banyan tree, shading the entire rear from sunlight. The residency- 
offices are accommodated in a large and pretty building, but somewhat remote from 
the house: in fact, on the other side of the river. In the past the office of the resident 
used to be situated opposite his house in a Chinese building in the grounds of the 
resident’s mansion. 

North of the alun-alun is a small fort, manned by some soldiers commanded only by 
a lieutenant. 

As well as being a town with a limited attraction and appeal for visitors, Besuki is also 
a place where many people contract a fever, though they are usually people who come 
from elsewhere. 

One day I desire to pay my respects to the Distinguished Radén Adipati. When I enter 
the outer gate, I am met by a guard. I ask him to convey my wish to pay my respects if 
this is convenient. I speak to him in Javanese, but he does not understand me. He answers 
me in Madurese, but now it is my turn not to comprehend his words. Then I switch to 
Malay, but he still does not grasp what I am saying.’ Not one of the people whom I ask 
in Javanese to convey my wish to deliver my message, understands me. So I return to the 
alun-alun in search of someone capable of speaking my language. It takes a long time, but 
finally I meet an orderly of the resident. He is from Semarang and is still able to converse 
in Javanese and can help me because he also speaks Madurese. He escorts me inside. When 
we reach the pendapa, he acts as my interpreter, asking the guard to deliver my message 
to the Distinguished Radén Adipati that I want to pay my respects. It does not take long 
before I meet the Distinguished Radén Adipati. He speaks Javanese with me. After about 
one hour I take my leave and return to my lodging. 

‘The next morning I hire a horse and continue my journey, leaving Besuki at eight 
o'clock. At ten that same morning I arrive in Panarukan, after having covered a distance 
of twenty pal. Panarukan has coffee warehouses and it features a port that was 


! For some background on the language situation in Purwalelana’s time, see Appendix F on p. 252 
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Plate 1. Governor-General Herman Willem Daendels (1762-1818) in his marshal’s 
uniform against the backdrop of his controversial legacy the “Great Post Road’ (see 
Introduction). He points at a map showing the Megamendung section of the posting 
road, the road’s highest pass at 1,408 metres. Javanese painter Raden Saleh (1811-80) 
was commissioned by the Dutch government to make this oil painting for the portrait 
gallery of the governor-general’s palace in Batavia. At present it is part of the 
Rijkmuseum’s Governors-general series. (Posthumous portrayal by Raden Saleh based 
ona miniature by S. J. Rochard, 1838, Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam.) 
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Plate2. The “Michiels monument’ on Waterlooplein (Weltevreden, Batavia) erected in commemoration of commanding General Michiels 
and his officers who fell in the Bali Wars (1848 and 1849). Itis made of bronze and shows sculptures in bas-relief depicting war scenes. Behind 
the trees on the right, situated on the eastern side of Koningsplein, stands a big church called Willemskerk. On the left is a Chinese hawker 
with a rattle-drum who offers his wares, carried by a coolie, toa man witha broom - most likely the servant of a high-ranking lady who might 
be interested in the offer. (J.C. Rappard, 1888-90. Collection Nationaal Museum van Wereldculturen. Coll. No. TM-3728-849.) 
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Plate 3. The horse-drawn ‘tramway’ in Batavia. This drawing, taken from M. T. H. Perelaer’s book Het Kamerlid van Berkenstein in 
Nederlandsch-Indié (‘MP Berkenstein in the Dutch East Indies’), aptly illustrates Purwalelana’s remark on p. 55 that ‘anybody may ride 
along’. See also the Note on Illustrations, pp. xiv—xv. (J. C. Rappard, 1888-90.) 
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Plate 4. ‘The Palace of the Governor-General in Bogor. In this impression, taken from Perelaer’s book Het Kamerlid van Berkenstein in 
Nederlandsch-Indié, we see how the palace consists of a central part flanked by two adjacent buildings and is located in a spacious garden 
with a water-filled basin. From the middle section of the edifice rises a tower. (J. C. Rappard, 1888-90.) 


Plate 5. The Great Post Road between Bogor and the Priangan Regency. Abraham Salm depicted a posthouse and travellers against the 
backdrop of a hamlet surrounded by prosperous countryside. The image seems to imply that the act of changing horses, a quintessential 
part of ‘Java posting’, has just taken place under the tile-roofed shed; a carriage drawn by six horses dashes forward at full speed, leaving the 
posthouse behind. (A. Salm and J. C. Greive, jr, 1865-72, Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam.) 
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Plate 6. Sanatorium in Sindanglaya on the way to Cianjur at an altitude of ‘approximately three thousand eight hundred kak?’. This 
hospital, situated in cool and lush countryside, was opened in 1857 asa place for convalescing Dutch civil servants and military personnel 
suffering from ‘nerves and fevers’ (Acda, Op de deining, p. 71). Purwalelana explains: ‘Behind the hospital lies a garden overflowing with a 
variety of flowers, intended to be a source of joy to the sick, the sight of flowers being a pleasure for the mind.’ This watercolour painting 
was made by naval officer Gustaaf Frederik Tydeman (1858-1939) during his recovery period of about two months and given as a present 
to the hospital’s leading doctor, J. M. Brumont. (Gustaaf Frederik Tydeman, c.1878-80, Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam.) 


Plate7. Cipanas, a pasanggrahan of the Governor-General. According to Purwalelana the villa situated at ‘three thousand four hundred 
kak? is ‘rather commonplace’ but he seems to be positive about its gardens: “The spacious area behind it is planted with vegetables for the 
table of His Distinguished Excellency. Every day the gardener delivers his vegetable crops in Bogor.’ This drawing is taken from Perelaer’s 


Het Kamerlid Berkenstein in Nederlandsch-Indié. (J. C. Rappard, 1888-90.) 


Plate 8. ‘The Great Post Road in the region of Sumedang. Travellers on horseback are steadily climbing the comfortable road in an attractive 
landscape with a pretty waterfall and stunning views of majestic mountains. Just like Purwalelana, artist Salm seems to have been impressed 
by the delights of nature in the Priangan. In Purwalelana’s words: “The journey takes a long time, yet it is enjoyable since there is so much 
to be seen in the mountains and ravines that gives pleasure’. (A. Salm and J. C. Greive, jr, 1865-72, Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam.) 


Plate 9. Landscape between Pasuruan and Malang. Painting by Abraham Salm in his characteristic style romanticizing Java’s natural 
grandeur as well as its spectacular engineering projects. A carriage with entourage slowly makes its way downwards through a cleft neatly 
cut out in the rocks — clearly work of human labour - and accentuated by the light. The span of horses is about to cross the bridge over the 
river Brantas while two front riders armed with lances decorated with Dutch flags have already arrived on the other side. In the background 
is the smoking Semeru volcano. See also Note on Illustrations, p. xiv. (A. Salm and J.C. Greive, jr, 1865-72, Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam.) 


Plate 10. Inthe Tengger Mountains. Salm’s impression of the Tengger region shows a village (probably Ngadisari) alongside a road and 
two observers of the landscape: one with a drawing board, most likely draughtsman Salm himself, and the other one with binoculars 
(Protschky, Images of the Tropics, p. 32). (A. Salm and J.C. Greive, jr, 1865-72, Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam.) 


Plate 11. A Landrat session. Here the indigenous court in Pati, presided over by Resident van Spall with, directly to his right, the Regent 
of Pati (r. 1830-95) called Raden Adipati Arya Candra Adinegara, Candranegara’s uncle. Lower officials are seated on the floor (Wachlin, 
Woodbury, p. 108). (Woodbury & Page, chromolithograph from Deventer Jsz, S. van, C. Deeleman et al., Indische Archipel, 1865-76, 
Leiden University Libraries, KITLV.) 


Plate 12. The remains of Candi Macan Putih, “White Tiger Temple’. According to legend this marble temple was once the place where 
King Ménak Jingga of Blambangan used to retreat for meditation. Belgian draughtsman and lithographer Paulus Lauters has located the 
temple in a ‘fertile and plentiful’ region, as mentioned by Purwalelana who alludes to the famous Serat Centhini. Two European explorers, 
one in the front of the temple and one at the back, are making field notes, accompanied by their indigenous assistants. On the right of the 
lithograph, food and drinks are on display and some indigenous people are chatting on a rattan mat — people who might belong to the 
explorers’ entourage. (P. Lauters from Rochussen et al., Javasche oudheden, litho, 1852, Leiden University Libraries, KITLV.) 


Plate 13. Ruins of Candi Brawu (also called “Brahu’) at Majapahit; “King Brawijaya’s 
place of worship’. This watercolour drawing is most likely a copy after an illustration by 
Dutch army surveyor Captain Johannes Willem Bartholomeus Wardenaar (1785-1869), 
who was commissioned by Lieutenant Governor Thomas Stamford Raffles to register 
archaeological remains of the Majapahit empire in Trowulan (Gomperts, Haag and 
Carey, ‘Mapping Majapahit’, p. 186). Several of Wardenaar’s drawings served as examples 
for the engravings in Raffles’ The History of Java. According to Purwalelana, this ‘candi is 
built in the shape of a mosque’ and he calls the temple both ‘attractive’ and ‘intact’. 
(Probably William Daniel after J. W. B Wardenaar, c.1810-15 © Trustees of the British 
Museum.) 


Plate 14. ‘The Brantas, one of Java’s longest rivers, initially plunges from the slopes near 
Malang as a mountain stream to subsequently become a wide and mighty river, flowing 
via Blitar, Tulungagung and Kediri to Mojokerto, where it divides into the Kali Mas (to 
Surabaya) and the Kali Porong (to Porong/Sidoarjo). This impression by Abraham Salm, 
taken from his album Java, shows the first phase of the river. (A. Salm and J. C. Greive, 
jr, 1865-72, Leiden University Libraries, KITLV.) 


Plate 15. A rvampog macan tournament. The Sultan of Surakarta seated in front of his palace, accompanied by his women 
escorts/bodyguards and a foreign visitor, is watching over the alun-alun where a tiger (macan) has just jumped out of a burning cage. 
Thousands of lancers armed with pikes have surrounded the square. They are standing about three rows deep and are ready to kill the 
animal. The gamelan is playing and will only be silent again once the tiger is dead (Wessing, “Tiger’, pp. 292-4). J. S .G. Gramberg, 
chromolithograph from Deventer Jsz, S. van, C. Deeleman et al., Indische Archipel, 1865-76, Leiden University Libraries, KITLV.) 


Plate 16. Javanese man wearing court dress. Purwalelana opts for this dress code when 
he enters the Surakarta palace (see p. 155). This drawing is taken from Thomas Stamford 
Raffles’ famous book The History of Java. (Drawing by William Daniell, 1817.) 
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Plate 17. Garebeg celebration. This lithograph shows the colourful scene of carrying the rice-offerings, “dressed up like pyramid-shaped 
mountains’ during the Garebeg in Yogyakarta, a celebration which is very similar to the one in Surakarta. The Dutch text on the picture 
reads in English translation: “Ihe Gunung-Lanang, one of the rice-mountains, carried during a Garebeg by 24 people and by order of the 
Sultan distributed as a gift to his subordinates’. (P. Schultze, 1897, Leiden University Libraries, KITLV.) 
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Plate 18. Prince Mangkunegara’s state-carriage ‘Candrakanta’. The coach factory L. Hermans & Co of The Hague commissioned the artist Pieter 
Alardus Haaxman (1814-87) to make a painting of Prince Mangkunegara’s carriage. Mangkunegara IV, Purwalelana’s father-in-law, had made an 
overseas order for this carriage. A closer look shows that it is full of depictions of the Dutch coat of arms containing the Roman numeral IV in the 
middle, a reference to the Prince himself. Purwalelana reports on this special purchase: ‘I am told that its costs amounted to twelve thousand rupiah.’ 
(Painting P. A. Haaxman, ¢.1867, Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam.) 


Plate 19. Mud volcano at Bledug. Nowadays liquid mud swells up continuously in Bledug Kuwu just as in the times of Purwalelana’s 
travels, ‘becoming a huge balloon’. When the swelling has reached a height of about 10 metres it ‘explodes’ (bledug in Javanese), provoking 
‘a sound like the blast from a cannon’, (Picture 2010, VagabondQuest.com.) 


Plate 20. Mount Sumbing, Drawing by Franz Wilhelm Junghuhn (1809-64), famous botanist and geologist who travelled extensively 
in Java, making numerous photographs and sketches which he later used for his Alas van platen, bevattende elf pittoreske gezigten, published 
together with his three-volume masterpiece Java, zijne gedaante, zijn plantentooi en inwendige bouw. Junghuhn enjoyed this view from the 
gardens of the mansion of the resident in Magelang on the crispy clear morning of 11 November 1840. The Progo valley stretches out with 
the majestic Mount Sumbing in the distance. In the forefront, we see some Hindu statues, among which Ganesha, Durga and a bull, all 
collected by the resident. (F. W. Junghuhn, 1853-4, Leiden University Libraries, KITLV.) 
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Plate 21. Mount Merapi — one of the most active and deadly volcanoes in the world. This drawing is taken from the German edition of 
Franz Wilhelm Junghuhn’s main work, Java, seine Gestalt, Pflanzendecke und innere Bauart. \t reflects, according to the author, the situation 
of November 1836. In the forefront, the wall of the old extinguished crater, and behind it the still active one. The vapours and gases which 
are being emitted uninterruptedly become one large cloud which remains hanging over the crater. (F. W. Junghuhn, 1853, Leiden University 


Libraries, KITLV.) 


Plate 22. Shadow puppet Rahwana or Dasamuka. Purwalelana refers a few times in his 
travelogue to the Ramayana story in which the demon king Rahwana kidnaps heroine 
Princess Sinta, Prince Rama’s wife. This puppet made of horn, hide and gold leaf was part 
of Lieutenant Governor Thomas Stamford Raffles’ field collection, acquired during his 
reign over Java (1811-16). (Late 1700s to 1816 © Trustees of the British Museum.) 


Plate 23. ‘The water castle in Yogyakarta. This lithograph, taken from S$. A. Buddingh’s travelogue Neérlands-Oost-Indié, 1859, p. 252, 
shows the former Kenanga-tree island (Pulo Kenanga) with a storeyed building that was severely destroyed by an earthquake in 1867. This 
pleasure park that dates back to the eighteenth century comprised an extensive complex of pavilions, artificial lakes and gardens where the 
Sultan and his family used to retreat for recreation and meditation. Purwalelana, observing the dilapidated ruins, remarks: ‘Such a pleasure 


park must have been really enchanting.” Meanwhile part of the water palace complex has been restored and is one of Yogyakarta’s major 
tourist attractions. (S. A. Buddingh, 1859.) 


Plate 24. Governor-general Jan Pieterszoon Coen (1587-1629) holding his staff of 
office (see Appendix A on p. 231). At the bottom centre is Coen’s coat of arms: a palm 
tree. (Anonymous copy after a seventeenth-century anonymous painting, 1750-1800, 
Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam.) 
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commissioned by the authorities in order to transport the coffee to the Netherlands. 
After approximately one hour, I travel onwards to the regency of Situbondo, which is 
administered by a regent and an assistant-resident. The regency is still called Panarukan, 
even though the regent’s residence is located in Situbondo. I just stop for lunch since 
there is nothing noteworthy here. It is also very hot because of the town’s proximity to 
the sea and its lack of tall trees. The soil is all sand. When travelling by coach, one can 
hardly see anything due to all the dust on the road. Many first-time visitors even get eye 
trouble because of it.’ At two in the afternoon I leave for the district of Prajekan, once a 
capital-town. The buildings for the regent and the assistant-resident were, however, 
erected in Bondowoso, because these functionaries already resided in that town. 
Subsequently its function as a capital was relocated to Bondowoso. I do not linger here 
and proceed towards the coffee pasanggrahan of Pakisan. 

Behind this lodge lies an attractive bathing place, which is up to five kaki deep. Its 
water is exceptionally clear because it originates from a spring in the basin. The 
pasanggrahan belongs to the district of Prajekan. 

From here I travel onwards to Bondowoso. The town was already a regency in the old 
days. This status was, however, later discontinued, but in the Dutch year 1854 it was 
restored again. This explains why its ancient and exceptionally spacious alun-alun is still 
extant. Since the town is located at an altitude of eight hundred kaki, it enjoys a pleasant 
climate. Its soil is excellent, making it a pretty place with lovely fruit trees and rice fields. 
‘The rice crop even amounts to up to ninety pikol per bau. The catch crops? are thriving 
as well. Therefore many Dutch tobacco planters have settled here. They too enjoy an 
abundant harvest of tobacco, which is shipped to the Netherlands. 

Bondowoso is situated between two mountains: Mount Raung in the east and Mount 
Arak-arak in the west. Even though situated at a high altitude, it is hardly hilly and may 
even be called relatively flat. Thanks to its very fertile soil the annual crops of the 
numerous coffee plantations are very rich. Their production even amounts to as much as 
eight thousand pikol per year. 

From Bondowoso I travel onwards to the pasanggrahan of Jember, where a controleur 
is stationed. Next I go to the district of Puger, also still belonging to the same regency. It 
is situated on the South Sea coast at forty pal from Bondowoso. We make good speed 
because the road to Puger is fine. It stays in such good order because there is very little 
traffic. The only travellers here are Dutch and Javanese priyayi and Dutch tobacco 
planters. From Jember to Puger we traverse a vast forest. It happens to be evening, and 
all along the road peacocks and wild fowl can be seen. From time to time I even notice 
deer feeding near the road. When they catch sight of my coach, they do not run away, 
but stay watching us. There are so many wild boar that lam unable to count them. Seeing 
all this game, I begin to believe that few people or vehicles must pass here. In Puger lam 
lodged in the pasanggrahan. The ancient alun-alun, dating back to the time that Puger 
was a regency, lies in front of it. The regent had the rank of adipati. In the days of the 
Majapahit empire? he was called Adipati Puger. The old banyan trees on this square still 
survive untouched. 


! Compare the author’s remark about this wind and its effects on the eyes in Probolinggo on p. 103. 
? So-called palawija, catch crops planted (on the rice-fields) in the dry season. 
> See Appendix A on p. 229. 
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‘The next morning I make an excursion into the countryside in the vicinity, followed 
by a boat trip on the river east of the pasanggrahan to the South Sea shore. Here I 
disembark and stroll along the beach. The sand is all white, carried along and swept up 
by extremely powerful waves creating a dam like a river bank, high and dry. 

‘The force of the swell of the South Sea can be explained by the fact that there are no 
islands south of Java. Consequently nothing interrupts the movement of the water from 
near the South Pole until it arrives at this coast. What is more, the southern coast does 
not slope like its northern equivalent. It is, on the contrary, very steep. This is why the 
breakers crashing onto the shore sound like thunder and can even be heard as far as five 
pal away. The difference between the high and the low water mark of the waves hitting 
the beach is about one hundred kaki. Strollers who are unfamiliar with these tidal 
movements, often get into serious trouble when they are struck by a wave and dragged 
along into the sea by the retreating waves. They do not expect the surf to rise that far, 
even overflowing the sand-dunes. Because these collapse when battered by the breakers, 
someone hit by such a wave will inevitably be knocked over and then drawn into the sea. 
I can tell this because I experienced a near-accident myself. During my stroll I was hit by 
the surf. But just imagine what would have happened if I had not had a companion who 
came to my assistance. I would certainly have perished, pulled into the sea by the 
retreating waves! 

East of the beach where I walk lies a small island, called Nusa Barung. It is an empty 
place, uninhabited by people. Those who have visited the island, report that it is densely 
populated by deer and that it is easy hunting them because the animals very rarely 
encounter human beings. After a while I return to the pasanggrahan. 

The district of Puger is vast, but sparsely populated. The inhabitants are all Javanese. 
They work their rice fields with buffaloes instead of cows. The vastness of the area and 
the limited size of the population correspond to the fact that the villages are tiny and the 
forest extensive. There are so many tigers that people do not dare to go out in the evening, 
and do not risk walking alone during the daytime. Instead, they go out in twos or more 
while carrying a spear or a gun. In the evening the tigers very often even enter the alun- 
alun in front of the pasanggrahan and the district-building. 

The quality of the soil all along the South Sea coast is outstanding. The vegetation 
flourishes. The coffee crops are in excellent condition. Production is low, however, 
because the population is sparse. 

From Puger I return to Bondowoso. On the day of my arrival people are celebrating 
the end of the fasting month.! It is four o’clock in the afternoon and there is a crowd 
about on the street, escorting some beautiful cattle. When I ask where all these people 
are going with their animals, I am told that they are taking them to the alun-alun to let 
them fight against each other. Because I have never attended a cattle fight, I am very eager 
to go and see it. When I arrive on the alun-alun, there are already numerous animals and 
spectators there. Ina big arena I see two big bulls with garlands around their necks. Yellow 
ointment’ has been applied to their horns. It does not take long before a cow is brought 


' This is ‘Idud Fitri’, the first day after the fasting month (or Ramadan). 

? Decorating the animals with flowers and applying fragrant ointment to their horns is part of the ritual 
preparations for the fights. The ritual use of ointment is mentioned several times by Purwalelana: see pp. 134 
and 214. The ointment used is yellow. The statues of Kyai and Nyai Gaprang described on pp. 120-22 have 
even adopted a yellow colour as a result of this custom. 
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into the arena and led before the bulls. After a while the bulls begin to approach her, but 
when they get close, the cow is quickly withdrawn from the arena. Then the bulls start 
fighting each other, locking horns, butting, pushing from behind and trying to shove one 
another away. The tumultuous shouts of thousands of spectators betting their money 
drown out the roars of the fighting bulls. The sounds are like thunder, making the earth 
shudder. This horn fight may last up to a quarter of an hour. Then one of the bulls gives 
way and runs off. Even louder now are the shouts of those who see their bet on the 
winning bull rewarded. Next, the animals are replaced and a new duel begins. And on it 
goes, until four fights have taken place. Subsequently there are cattle races, called kerap' 
by the local people. A team of two bulls is hitched on to a cross-beam, which resembles a 
harrow without teeth. An upright pole with a small cross-piece, that serves as handle, is 
fixed in the middle of it. A man gets on the long cross-beam, and leans against the vertical 
pole. In one hand he holds the reins of the bulls, in the other one he has a whip. Once 
the man has taken up his position, the crowd starts shouting, upon which the bulls dash 
forward [see Figure 45]. The man urges them with the whip to run as fast as they can. 
The bull that lags behind or begins to zigzag is the loser. The cacophony of the shouting 
owners, betters and spectators emulates the noise heard during the bullfight. These races 
continue by turns, until they stop at six in the evening. I have never attended such 
bullfights and here I enjoy them very much. I find them so intensely pleasing because they 
are so lively and attractive and because the spectators can take pleasure in the strength of 
the two bulls, and see how they push and butt until one of them collapses. 

Whenever these fights take place, they are closely monitored by the police. If this were 
not the case they would frequently lead to trouble. The participants quarrel and often 
resort to weapons, which sometimes results in the death of someone. The quarrellers are 
time and again people from Madura, who live here. 

The cattle for these fights and races are specially selected and their treatment is 
exceptionally good. They are never used to work the rice fields. That is why they look so 
gorgeous and incite envy among the spectators. 

‘The common people here do not work their paddy fields and dry land with buffaloes. 
All of them use cows. The same applies to the entire North Coast east of Surabaya, in other 
words the whole area that comes into contact and associates with the Madurese. This is all 
the more so because there are numerous people from Madura in this area. This explains 
why Javanese is rarely spoken along this coast, and ifit is spoken at all, then it is very little. 
‘The only people who still know Javanese are the priyayi. The rest converse in Madurese, as 
I reported in the description of my visit to the Distinguished Radén Adipati of Besuki. 

The common people of Bondowoso are relatively well off and may be considered rich. 
Their wealth is not expressed in terms of money or beautiful houses, but in livestock. 
Their houses are in fact very untidy. They love their animals so much that their home 
serves simultaneously as a stable for their livestock. Many villagers own horses, most of 
which are from this region and of excellent quality. They usually move along with an 
ambling gait. People here carry very little themselves; if they need to transport something, 
they use a glinding ora horse. 

Meanwhile, local people inform me that I have to be on my guard and should not go 
out on my own for an evening walk prior to the celebration of the end of the fasting 


' Kerap means ‘to run’. 
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Figure 45. Bull races in Besuki. Here two teams of two bulls are ‘hitched on to a cross- 
beam, which resembles a harrow without teeth’. The team on the left is dashing forward 
while the other team on the right seems to be returning or preparing for a new ride. 
(Nationaal Museum van Wereldculturen, Coll no.: TM-10017875.) 


month. When I ask why I must be so cautious in the evening, I am told about the 
Madurese custom of testing a new weapon by killing someone in the period from the 
evening preceding the twenty-first day of the fast until the evening prior to the end of 
the fasting month. The Madurese choose this period because they believe that hereafter, 
in their next life, killing somebody during these ten days will not be considered a sin. 
Consequently there used to be many killings during this period. Nowadays, however, the 
police are very strict and, therefore, this very rarely happens any more. People are 
nevertheless still on their guard when going out in the evening because they remember 
vividly what happened in the past and realize that police vigilance may relax. I listen when 
I am warned and so I take my precautions. I am, after all, a stranger here and therefore 
not familiar with the local situation and customs. Whether these warnings are justified 
or not, I do not know. I just convey what I have been told. 

‘The next morning I leave Bondowoso on horseback, via the district of Wringin and 
Mount Arak-arak to go to Besuki, twenty pal away. The countryside and the coffee 
plantations which we pass on the way are a delight. The descent from Mount Arak-arak 
is even more ravishing. When I see how the road is cut out from the slope, I am speechless: 
on one side a sheer, rising bluff, and on the other side a precipitous gorge. Deep down, a 
fairly big river twists and turns, its water foaming white over the rocks where these 
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obstruct the flow of the stream. When lit by the rays of the sun, this river reminds me of 
a white snake. The entire regency of Besuki, the city and the sea also come into view. I 
take such great pleasure in watching these panoramas that I decide to linger here for quite 
some time. At twelve in the afternoon | arrive in Besuki. 

Here I spend only one night, and subsequently resume my journey towards 
Banyuwangi. 
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VI 
Towards and in the Residency of Banyuwangi 


I leave Besuki in the morning to go to Panarukan and subsequently to Sumberwaru, 
where I spend the night in the pasanggrahan. The road to Bajulmati, situated in the area 
of Banyuwangi, is impassable for vehicles for a distance of fifteen pal. So the following 
day I arrange horses for me and my servant, and a coolie to carry my luggage. We traverse 
a mountainous region, strewn with big, jagged stones. At eleven o’clock I arrive at the 
pasanggrahan of Bajulmati, where I take a rest to have lunch. At three in the afternoon, 
after my meal, I continue my journey in the coach of the regent of Banyuwangi. ‘This 
vehicle is at the disposal of Dutch priyayi because no one in this regency, except the regent 
and the assistant-resident, owns a carriage. At two o'clock? in the afternoon I leave for 
Banyuwangi. The distance from Bajulmati to my destination is twenty-five pal. The 
traveller passes no villages along this road. People are only seen at the posthouses where 
the horses can be switched. They are guards who live here. Other than this, this area is 
just dense forest. Once we approach Bajulmati, the road follows the edge of the trees 
while skirting the seashore. After a while we reach a posthouse. As the horses are being 
switched, I alight to take a look at the beach. The coachman takes me to a pile of big 
boulders around a spring with fresh water that wells up from between the rocks. In former 
times, so the story goes, this place was used by pirates wanting to supply themselves with 
fresh water. I continue my stroll along the beach. After a while I come across a tiger track 
in the sand. Only a short time has passed between the arrival of the tiger and my own 
since the waves sweeping over the beach have not yet wiped away its imprint. As soon as 
I see the impression of the tiger paw in the sand, I hurry back to my coach and resume 
my journey. I am actually really terrified by the idea that this animal is still hiding near 
where I strolled. When I arrive in Banyuwangi at half past four, I am very tired and fora 
couple of days I am laid low with a fever. Once recovered, I am anxious to go out and see 
the city. 

A visit to Banyuwangi is a real pleasure. Its flourishing trees provide shade, and 
demonstrate the excellent quality of the soil. This is, however, not the only contributor 
to the luxuriant growth of the vegetation; innumerable small springs play an equally 
important role. Every kampong has two to five of them. The area behind the regent’s 
palace alone features two of these wells. 

The common people here have everything they need and are law-abiding. This explains 
why criminality is rare. If crime occurs at all, it is because people from Madura or Bali 
cause trouble. People from here have no intention of behaving badly, stealing or otherwise 
appropriating the possessions of others. The environment is, therefore, safe and secure. 
Men and women going to the market or some other place, leave their house unattended 
and unlocked. ‘They simply leave their goods lying around. 

The alun-alun is pleasant and unusual when compared with those in other regencies. 
Exactly in the middle it has four fenced banyan trees. In the centre of the quadrangle 


‘Javanese réncang can be translated as 1. Friend or companion 2. Servant or helper. Because the author never 
mentions a travelling companion in his travelogue, the translators assume that the most likely translation here 
is ‘servant’. 

2 This departure time is inconsistent with the time of leaving mentioned a few lines previously. Possibly a 
typographical error. 
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formed by these trees stands a balé mangu.' This is where the Landrat convenes or where 
police matters are settled. 

The palace of the regent is small and ugly, but the resident’s office, located near the 
alun-alun, is large and attractive. The resident’s mansion is situated in Sukorejo, two pal 
from the city, in the foothills of Mount Ijin at an altitude of two hundred and fifty kaki. 
It is a very pleasant place due to its attractive climate and its views across the city of 
Banyuwangi, the sea, the island of Bali and, not least, sailing vessels of many different 
sizes. 

One day I go out on horseback to visit the pasanggrahan of Licin, five pal from 
Sukorejo, located at an altitude of approximately fifteen hundred kaki above sea level. It 
pleasantly surprises me that the building has brick walls. I did not expect to see a brick 
building in this place. The nearest village is, as a matter of fact, small and has only a few 
inhabitants. Therefore the fact that one could, nevertheless, build using this material is 
astonishing. From here one has a view of Banyuwangi with its city buildings, the strait 
between Java and Bali with vessels of many different sizes, the island of Bali and the 
mountains of Banyuwangi. Even the South Sea is visible from here. Although I have seen 
many beautiful spots in Java, I do not know any place that is equally beautiful and pleasant 
for visitors, given its panoramic view, and such a diversity of sights, such as the forests, 
the city, the mountains, the sea below Banyuwangi with its ships, and Bali with all its 
mountains. I stay for two days before going to the district of Rogojampi. Halfway there 
I visit a white marble temple, called “Candi Macan Putih’ [see Plate 12].? This was once 
the place where King Ménak Jingga of Blambangan’ used to retreat for meditation. The 
temple was located inside the outer wall of the kraton and, consequently, in the centre 
of the city. The story is that in ancient times this was a large city. Seeing how spread out 
this place is and how fertile the soil, I have no doubt that this is true. This region can 
rightfully be described as ‘fertile and plentiful’, ‘provided with beaches and mountains’, 
‘long and high’, ‘facing the sea and with its back to the mountains’, ‘rich with spring- 
water of unfathomable purity’. 

Banyuwangi is administered by a resident of the third category. His salary is merely 
one thousand rupiah a month. Banyuwangi has a resident not because of the size of its 
population, but because he must also act as the envoy and substitute of the government 
in meetings and deliberations with the kings and the nobility of Bali and Lombok. Bali 
has assistant-residents in Buleleng and Jembrana as well as a regent and controleurs, as 
in Java. 

‘The residency of Banyuwangi extends over a vast area; as a matter of fact from the 
South-Sea in the south to the northern sea in the north. Its soil is extremely fertile and 
there is plenty of water. It is, however, sparsely populated. The number of inhabitants is 


' Pendapa in front of a palace, used to administer justice. See Glossary. 

2*The white tiger temple’. 

> Legendary king of Blambangan in East Java. On the Serat Damar Wulan, see Appendix A on p. 229, 
n. 5. 

4 The words and phrases between quotation marks are derived from the traditional, poetic and highly stylized 
terminology used by the puppeteer (da/ang) of a wayang performance in his introductory text (the so-called 
janturan jéjer) in order to describe the legendary and utopian kingdom in which the story will be set. These 
words also allude to the Serat Centhini (see Introduction on pp. 30-31). On the janturan see also Arps, Ta// 
Tree, pp. 117-24 and 449-58. 
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no more than fifty-seven thousand. The vicinity of the city is the only inhabited area. The 
rest is just one immense forest. That the population is so small is attributable to the fact 
that very few visitors from outside settle here because the route from Bajulmati to 
Sumberwaru, which passes between Mount Telogo Wurung and Mount Jjin, is hard to 
travel and the road from Bajulmati to Banywangi runs through extensive forest. 
Alternative entries into the region do not exist, unless one travels by boat over the sea. 
The number of available boats, however, is limited due to the lack of trading opportunities 
with this small population, and also to the heavy swell in the sea between Bali and Java. 

The common people of Banyuwangi are prosperous and their homes and gardens are 
attractive. Consequently there are few evil people and there is virtually no crime. The 
farmers work their rice fields using cattle from Bali, which look like wild cows: their body 
hair is auburn and their lower legs are white up to the knee. Very few people own a 
buffalo. 

After my return from the district of Rogojampi I stay in Banyuwangi for only a few 
days. Then I return to Besuki. From Bajulmati to Sumberwaru I take a new road, a 
government project carried out by people who have been sentenced to forced labour. This 
work is still in progress because the government wants the road to be also passable for 
carriages. 
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VII 
From Sumberwaru back to Surabaya, and the Regency of Mojokerto 


From Sumberwaru I return to Surabaya using the main road via Besuki, Probolinggo and 
Pasuruan. 

During my stay in Surabaya I visit the new mosque in the graveyard of the 
Distinguished Susuhunan Ngampél,' who spread the Islamic Faith in Java. He was, 
supposedly, a descendant of the Distinguished Leader-Prophet from Arabia. This 
beautiful mosque has a marble floor. Because it is considered a holy place for Javanese 
Muslims, practically all Javanese have contributed to its building expenses. The grave of 
the Distinguished Susuhunan lies north of the mosque surrounded by a brick wall. It is, 
however, uncovered because it has no cungkup. The gravestone is quite conventional and 
therefore not remarkable. 

When I leave the mosque, I am taken aback by the numerous beggars. These people 
are not poor, neither are they suffering from lack of food. Those who are begging from 
strangers who visit this holy grave, are kampong people of every descent and origin. If 
one refuses to give them something, they will just push forward, vying with each other to 
be the first, and form a crowd around the visitor, making it impossible for him to move. 

From here, I make a pilgrimage to the graves of my ancestors in the burial ground of 
Boto Putih, not far from Ngampél. This cemetery is just an average one, so I will not dwell 
on it. 

Not much later I leave Surabaya to go to Mojokerto, called Djapan in former times. It 
belongs to the southern territory of the residency of Surabaya, thirty-six pal away. I stay 
here for three days. Mojokerto is located near the Kediri. This major river is four hundred 
kaki wide, spanned by a wooden bridge and lined by embankments of about fifteen kaki 
high, fifteen kaki wide at the top and approximately thirty at the base. These dikes are 
constructed so strongly because the river and the surrounding land are almost level. So, 
if the water were to rise causing the dikes to break, this would become a real catastrophe 
for many people because the villages and the paddy fields plus all the crops would be wiped 
out. 

The alun-alun is spacious. The palace of the regent is on the eastern side, its facade 
facing south, so that the square lies on its right.” The office of the assistant-resident is on 
the north side facing south. The controleur’s bureau is on the southern side, facing north. 
Everything is well laid out. Unfortunately there is one small imperfection: along the 
western and north-western edge of the alun-alun flows a canal to the nearby sugar factory. 

The town looks prosperous thanks to the excellent quality of the soil, which causes 
fruit trees and other vegetation to flourish abundantly. Both the small as well as the big 
streets in the city are attractive, not only because they are well maintained, but also 
because the soil is mixed with sand. 

I am eager to visit the regency of Mojokerto because of its beauty and its numerous 
dams, dikes and canals, built by order of the government for millions of rupiahs. 


1 Sunan (or Susuhunan) Ngampeél, or in full Ngampel Denta, is one of the so called ‘wali sanga’ (see Glossary 
under ‘wali’), who allegedly descended in a direct line from the Prophet. He worked and was buried in Ngampel 
Dento, a district of Surabaya. 

? An unusual arrangement. See Appendix B on p. 238. 
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One morning] go to the district of Mojosari, where I visit the “Willem IT’ sugar factory. 
Since the equipment of this factory is rather conventional, I refrain from describing it 
here. After visiting the factory I ascend the western flank of Mount Arjuna in order to 
go to the pasanggrahan in the village of Pacet, situated at an altitude of approximately 
fifteen hundred kaki. From there I have a very clear view of the entire valley. It is said that 
General Riesz,! when he was the resident of Surabaya, came to this pasanggrahan regularly 
and sometimes stayed for up to a month. This would explain why this lodge is so beautiful. 

Having spent the night here, I descend again to go to the Ploso Sumanding dam, which 
was built by the government. It is constructed from brick and plastered, making it look, 
therefore, very nice and solid. Not only the dam itself is beautiful, but everything along 
the river is in keeping with it, such as the bridge and the dikes alongside the river. I notice 
no shortcomings. This river is a branch of the Kediri which flows near Mojokerto. The 
lower reaches of this branch, called Porong, debouch into the sea and constitute the 
border between the residencies of Surabaya and Pasuruan. 

After Ploso Sumanding I visit the dam of Lengkong, also built on this branch of the 
Kediri [see Figure 46]. The purpose of the dam is to raise the water level in order to irrigate 
the rice fields and power the pressing-mills of the sugar factories downstream. From here 


Figure 46. ‘The barrage and locks of Lengkong in the Kediri river. The purpose of the 
dam is to raise the water level in order to irrigate the rice fields. (Unknown photographer, 
c.1870-90, Leiden University Libraries, KITLV.) 


1 General Carel Jan Riesz (1791-1856) was the resident of Surabaya from 1834 to 1839 (Molhuyse, Nieuw 
Nederlandsch Biografisch Woordenboek, vol. 1, p. 1438). 
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I make an excursion to the very remarkable bridge of Mlirip. Immediately underneath it 
there is a dam upstream, and a gate downstream that is used to let boats pass. When a 
boat arrives from upstream, the lock gate is closed, in order to interrupt the flow of the 
river, so that the water in the lock rises. When it is level with the water in front of the 
dam, so that a vessel can pass it, the boat moves forward until it is close to the lock gate. 
Then the gate is opened very slowly. Once the door is completely open, the boat may pass 
and continue its journey downstream. When a vessel sails upstream, it is towed until it is 
underneath the bridge. Next, the gate door is closed. Once the water has risen so that it 
flows over the dam, the boat may continue its path. Thanks to the use of a winding-wheel, 
only one man is needed for opening and closing the door. The door is so big that without 
this wheel even fifty men would not be able to get it moving. After these visits I return to 
my lodgings in Mojokerto. 

The next morning I visit the ruins of Majapahit,! eight pal from Mojokerto. At the 
side of the main road to Kediri rises the gatehouse of the ancient kraton, built from red 
brick, a very beautiful material and as solid as hard black stone. The gate is approximately 
twenty kaki high and constructed without the use of mortar.” The bricks were rubbed 
hard against each other and subsequently laid tight together. Because the bricks are set 
so tight, the construction is as solid as if it were made of one block of stone. On the top 
of the gate building grows a very big banyan tree. This explains why the gate is called 
‘Waringin Lawang’.? Its design matches the style of the gates of the present kraton of 
Surakarta and those of the graveyards of the wali. The tapered upper section of the gate 
building has the shape of a tumpang’ roof. It is decorated with flower sculptures. The 
brick wall that once surrounded the kraton extends from both sides of the gate. Nowadays 
it is, for the most part, in ruins. Next, I enter the kraton courtyard which contains a very 
large basin where King Brawijaya> used to devote himself to his pleasures. The brick wall 
that entirely enclosed it has now completely collapsed. Only some remnants of the pond 
are still visible. Nearby is a tomb, supposedly the burial place of the princess of Campa.‘ 
Not far from it a statue in a sitting position represents Ménak Jingga, the King of 
Blambangan.’ The tomb has a cungkup and has been kept in good condition until the 
present day. It is still a place of sacrifice where people from nearby villages come to burn 
incense and make offerings of flowers. 

The tomb, the statue representing Ménak Jingga and the pond are situated in the 
kraton courtyard, which nowadays lies in the village of Trowulan. There are no remains 


1 For the importance of the Majapahit realm in Indonesian history, see Appendix A on p. 229. 

? Purwalelana mentions this architectural technique several times (see e.g. his description of the Kudus mosque 
on p. 136). It was perfected by the Majapahit architects of the 14th and 15th centuries, who used vine sap and 
palm sugar as mortar (Schoppert, Asia Style, pp. 33-4). For these and other forms of Javanese architecture, see 
Tjahjono, Architecture. 

3 “Banyan gate’. 

4 The three beams placed stepwise below the central roof of a pendapa. See Glossary. 

> See Appendix A on p. 229. 

° The kingdom of Campa (also spelled as Tjampa or Champa) was situated on the coast of present-day 
Vietnam. It maintained friendly cultural and business relationships with Majapahit. The Babad Tanah Jawi 
(‘Chronicles of the Land of Java’) contains the story of a marriage arranged between the princess of Campa and 
King Brawijaya of Majapahit. 

7 See Appendix A on p. 229. 
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of the kraton proper. That there was once a palace can only be deduced from some piles 
of bricks. 

Next I visit the Brawu temple, King Brawijaya’s place of worship. This candi is built 
in the shape of a mosque. Its interior is only about ten kaki wide and thirty kaki high. 
Bricks stacked on top of each other form a very pointed roof. The temple is intact and 
attractive [see Plate 13]. The prayer house inside still contains ashes. 

‘There is yet another temple, called “Bajang Ratu’. But, on account of a taboo, I am 
restrained by the local people, so I do not go there. If a priyayi visits the temple, he might 
meet bad luck or run the risk that his wishes will not be fulfilled. Since the people are so 
convincing in holding me back, I yield to their anxiety. 

‘The city of Majapahit was once huge, as demonstrated by the ruins of the brick wall 
that surrounded the city or by the ramparts that have collapsed completely. The remains 
of the wall and ramparts measure twenty-one pal in circumference and seven pal in 
diameter. A city of such dimensions could really be called a huge city. While considering 
its size, it is hard for me to believe that Majapahit was ruled by only three generations of 
kings, as the chronicles tell us. Not surprisingly, some people are of the opinion that there 
were more than three.' 

Visitors to the Majapahit ruins inevitably feel a sense of disappointment that all this 
is now just one vast forest and that there are, apart from the ruins of the city, no villages. 
The quality of the soil is, nevertheless, very good and fertile, as demonstrated by the 
flourishing trees. 


! The archaeological site of Trowulan/Majapahit was first described by Sir Stamford Raffles in the 19th 
century. Recent archaeological findings indicate that the capital of Majapahit must have been even larger than 
previously thought, possibly larger than a municipality in Jakarta (Jakarta Post, 7 January, 2011). 
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Vil 
The Residency of Kediri 


After my visit to the pre-Islamic kraton ruins I travel on towards the residency of Kediri, 
forty-two pal away. All along the road to Kediri until we reach the limits of the city itself, 
the soil is less fertile than the ground in Majapahit. 

Kediri is an ancient city. Nevertheless it lacks appeal because its soil is so poor. 

West of the city is the river which, as I have explained before, flows to Mojokerto and 
onwards. 

‘The city outskirts east of the river are embellished by the houses of the Dutch. Nearby 
is a very nice iron bridge, west of which rises a small fort facing south. In ancient times 
this fort used to be manned by Company soldiers, but at present the soldiers of the Jayéng 
Sekar! corps keep watch over this place and the residency-building. North of the bridge 
is the road to the regency of Berbek. Along this road, close to the bridge, one passes the 
resident’s mansion and, further north, some more Dutch houses. East of the bridge is the 
road from Mojokerto. It runs southward to the Chinese quarter and subsequently to the 
palace of the regent. The distance from this building to the resident’s mansion is one and 
a half pal. The road is lined by tall tamarind trees that shade the passers-by, so that they 
will not be overcome by the heat of the afternoon sun. On the western side of the alun- 
alun there are some Chinese houses. Being a relatively small town, Kediri has a limited 
number of streets. It is, after all, just an average town and therefore rather unremarkable. 

The palace of the regent is old and therefore not very pretty. 

At a distance of approximately two pal opposite the residency-building rises a small 
mountain, called “Selomangleng’,” in which people from ancient times cut out a cave. 
One day I set out to visit it. Having arrived at my destination, I wonder how these people 
ever managed to carve out this cave from the black stone. Inside I see a square room. Its 
width, length and height measure eight kaki in each direction. There are three openings, 
in the southern, the western and the northern wall respectively. Through each one I enter 
yet another square room with representations of gods hewn into the black stone. There 
are incense altars in front of these sculptures. Up to the present day people worship, burn 
incense, and bring flower offerings here. ‘This cave is said to have been the hermitage of 
princess Kediri.> This explains why this place was given her name. 

The next morning I leave for Berbek, fifteen pal from Kediri on the route to Madiun. 
I stay here for only two days since there is nothing worth visiting. Although Berbek is 
considered a city, it is in reality not much more than a big village with a regent’s palace 
and the premises of an assistant-resident. It is located in the foothills of Mount Liman, 
which forms one mountain range with Mount Wilis. The palace of the regent is on the 
northern side of the alun-alun, facing the assistant-resident’s house on the opposite side. 
‘The regent’s palace is positioned at the low end of the alun-alun so that it is dominated 


1 Name for an indigenous cavalry corps (Gericke and Roorda, Javaansch Handwoordenboek, vol. Il, p. 417, 
lemma ‘jaya’). See also p. 7, n. 1. 

> Sda mangleng, or ‘hole in the rock’. 

3 Princess Sanggramawijaya, a member of the Airlangga family (see Appendix A on p. 228). Allegedly she was 
a devout Buddhist who gave up her position to meditate at Selomangleng. This complex had been carved out 
of the rock and subsequently decorated with reliefs and sculptures (Kinney et al., Worshiping Siva, p. 69). 
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by it. The house of the assistant-resident, on the other hand, is situated at the high end, 
which makes it better situated than that of the regent.’ 

There are numerous opium smokers in this regency, not only men, but also women 
and children. 

In the morning I return to Kediri. After spending the night there, I travel to Blitar, 
forty pal away. Here Iam overcome by compassion for this regency. Everything was new 
here, such as the house of the assistant-resident and many other facilities that make a 
place look prosperous and attractive, but it was all destroyed in 1875, flooded by hot mud 
and lava from the crater of Mount Kelut. All the houses were swept away, and the affected 
villages fell into deep misery. Not only people’s possessions vanished but also all their 
livestock died. The forests that were struck by the lava-stream are in a poor state since 
large numbers of trees were destroyed. 

The Dutch tobacco planters in this regency also suffered heavy losses because many of 
their warehouses fell into ruins. 

Blitar is in fact not more than a village, just like Berbek. It has an assistant-resident, a 
regent and some Dutch and Javanese priyayi. The town is located close to the forest. 

One morning I make an excursion to the candi of Panataran at the foot of Mount 
Kelut, about eight pal from Blitar. I visit a big and a small temple, both erected in black 
natural stone, still beautiful and in excellent condition. Both temples are covered from 
top to bottom with sculptures depicting scenes from wayang scenarios. Looking closer, I 
see that they are based on the story of Rama Tambak, in which Rama builds a dam.? The 
bigger and higher temple has seven terraces, or steps, and it is possible to climb to the top 
[see Figure 47]. The smaller one reminds me of a cungkup. Its shape suggests that it was 
a place of worship or meditation in the old days. Some numerals, carved in antique script, 
are visible above the gate of the small temple [see Figure 48]. In my opinion they represent 
the ciphers 1 2 9 1, but nobody knows for sure what these characters actually mean. Like 
the local people, I believe that they refer to a date, without knowing with certainty which 
date is meant.> Having completed my visit, I return to Blitar. 

The next morning I go to the village of Gaprang because I want to see the place where 
the local people bring their flowers and incense offerings. There are two black stone statues 
representing a man and a woman [see Figure 49]. The man is called Kyai Gaprang and the 
woman Nyai Gaprang. They are placed by the side of the road leading to the district of 
Lodoyo. In front of the sculptures I see many flowers and also an incense altar. Every day a 
never-ending stream of people from this regency or from this residency bring lowers, burn 
incense and rub yellow ointment’ onto the statues. The number of people worshipping and 
making offerings is so huge that the statues have even taken ona yellow colour. 

‘The statue of the man is shameless because it shows his sign of virility, which is, as a 
matter of fact, two kaki long and points in the direction of his nose. Tradition requires 


' The wish to place (the house of) the assistant-resident in a dominant position vis-a-vis (the palace of) the 
regent may have inspired this unusual arrangement of the two buildings (see Appendix B on p. 238). 

> Purwalelana refers to a relief depicting a passage from the Ramayana in which a monkey army led by their 
king Hanuman, constructs a dam from the mainland to the island of Lengka. On this island the demonic King 
Rahwana (also known as Dasamuka) detains Sinta, Rama’s wife, after abducting her. The dam enables Rama to 
defeat Rahwana and to set his beloved free. See Robson, Ramayana. 

> This smaller temple is known as the ‘Dated Temple’. 1291 aj is equivalent to AD 1369. 

4 See p. 108, n. 2. 
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Figure47. Reliefin Candi Panataran Main Temple. This relief on the first terrace depicts 
a scene from a wayang-narrative, taken from the Ramayana. In this story the monkeys of 
Hanuman’s army collect boulders for the construction of a dam in order to connect the 
island of Lengka with the mainland (see also n. 2 on p. 120 and n. 1 on p. 208). At the 
bottom of the relief we see a monkey rolling (or pushing) a boulder with a crowbar, in the 
centre some other monkeys carrying boulders on their shoulders, in their hands or witha 
long pole (orpikudan). Bottom left, alittle monkey sits staringatasmall boulder: is this load 
too heavy for him orhashe just put it down forawhile? At the top of the relief we see clouds 
in the shape of a dragon. (Photo taken by H. L. Leydie Melville c.1901 and published in 
Brandes, Beschrijving van Tjandi Singasari. Leiden University Libraries, KITLV.) 
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Figure 48. ‘The so-called “Dated Temple’ of the Panataran complex. Purwalelana 
remarks: ‘Its shape suggests that it was a place of worship or meditation in the old days. 
Some numerals, carved in antique script, are visible above the gate of the small temple.’ 
These numerals in Old Javanese refer to the date when the temple was built: 1291 aj, 
which corresponds to AD 1369. Like the Singosari temple this temple is decorated with 
kala demon heads. On the right is a kneeling temple guard (compare Figure 37). 
(Anonymous, ¢c.1880-88, Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam.) 


that childless women yearning for a child must go and sit unprotected on the tip of this 
sign of manhood. After this act, their wish, so it is said, will be fulfilled because they have 
received the blessing of Kyai Gaprang. 

Having seen the statues, I proceed towards the district of Lodoyo, where I rest in the 
house of the local wedana. He shows me a gong, called Kyai Pradah, hanging behind the 
house in a small, specially built shelter with walls of gedég and a roof made from alang- 
alang. It is so ancient that no one knows its origin. Its sound is still excellent. Each time 
the villagers of Lodoyo hold a celebration requiring gamelan music, they ask permission 
to borrow the gong so they can play it. It is said that they will meet difficulties or disaster 
if they play gamelan music without using Kyai Pradah. 

Every Friday people burn incense for the gong and rub yellow ointment onto the 
instrument. 
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Figure 49. Statues of Kyai and Nyai Gaprang. Purwalelana, alluding to the famous 
Javanese literary work Serat Centhini, speaks about these statues, which have become a 
place of worship: “The statue of the man is shameless because it shows his sign of virility, 
which is, as a matter of fact, two kaki long and points in the direction of his nose.’ People 
come from far to bring offerings and ask for a good harvest as well as children: “Tradition 
requires that childless women yearning for a child must go and sit unprotected on the 
tip of this sign of manhood.’ The picture was most likely taken by Dutch-Belgian 
photographer Isidore van Kinsbergen who was assigned in the 1860s by the colonial 
government to register Javanese antiquities. (I. van Kinsbergen, pre-1900, Leiden 
University Libraries, KITLV.) 


From here I travel to the village of Pakel, about four pal away, but still within the 
district of Lodoyo. In the centre of the village stands a small building with an alang-alang 
roof and walls made of gedég. The villagers call it a ‘sanggar’.! Supposedly this was a place 
of worship in ancient times. There are two wild mango trees’ in front of the prayer house, 
and left and right of it rises a tall durian tree. It is said that these four trees were planted 
by the Distinguished Panembahan Sénopati.> Their fruits are exceptionally big and 
delicious. Only the /urah’* is allowed to pick them. When he does, he subsequently offers 


1*Prayer house’ or ‘house of worship’. 

? Botanical name Mangifera odorata, in Javanese pakél. Hence the name of this place. 
3 See Appendix A on pp. 230-31. 

4 Village head. See Appendix D on p. 248. 
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them to the district authorities. The wedana accepts them, keeps some and presents the 
remainder to the regent and the assistant-resident. 

‘The sanggar holds two big chests. These contain some kain embroidered with gold leaf, 
a variety of urik,! and two head cloths, one with gold leaf and the other one with a lace 
edging and, furthermore, a kampus’ decorated with a light green jasmine motif and gold 
leaf. According to tradition these objects belong to the Queen of the South Sea, Nyai 
Rara Kidul. Every night tigers, sometimes as many as three of them sleep around it, 
watching over the prayer house. Once a year the chests with their content are taken to 
the district office, where the wedana inspects them. Once he ascertains that everything 
is still complete, the chests and the garments are returned. People say that during the trip 
the tigers accompany and guard the chests from a distance. 

Every Friday night the older villagers burn incense for these chests in the sanggar. 

Having finished my visit to Pakel, I return to Blitar. Because it is situated very close to 
the forest, this town harbours many tigers. Notwithstanding the presence of so many 
tigers, as in the Lodoyo district, it only occasionally happens that they devour people. 

The next morning I leave for Tulungagung. In the village of Mujang, less than three 
pal before reaching Tulungagung, a bridge crosses a major river, called the Brantas [see 
Plate 14]. The bridge is one hundred and fifty kaki long. This river is the upper course of 
the river that flows to Kediri, Mojokerto and onwards. The road from the bridge to 
Tulungagung is pleasant. All the way to the town it is lined by tall tamarind trees shading 
the street from sunlight, just like the road from Surabaya to Pasuruan. 

Tulungagung is a nice town. It is clean and looks prosperous. The common people are 
happy and peaceful.? It is more attractive than Kediri. The palace of the regent and the 
premises of the assistant-resident face a wide and fine alun-alun with tall banyan trees. 
During the hot season it is frequently Hooded because there is plenty of water. 

The regent’s palace is large, as befits his status. The paintwork of the pendapa is 
embellished with gold leaf. The house matches that of the assistant-resident, which is 
nicely built as well. The dimensions of the latter house are only just adequate, but overall 
it is beautiful and leaves nothing to be desired. To my knowledge it is not equalled in 
beauty in all of Java. The many streets in the town are in good condition. The tamarind 
trees along the road, which shade the passers-by from sunlight, are all of the same size. 

The next morning I leave for the village of Prigi in the regency of Trenggalek. It is 
situated on the south coast at the edge of a bay, a deep bend of the South Sea. This 
resembles a lake because it is surrounded by mountains. There are also two small 
mountainous islands in this lake-like bay. This explains why first-time visitors believe that 
what they see is a lake. 

The official in charge of the coffee warehouse arranges accommodation for me in the 
pasanggrahan, which is available to Dutch and Javanese priyayi on inspection tours. The 


' Striped and woven cotton fabric. See Glossary. 

? Ceremonial batik garment. See Glossary. 

3 Just as in the description of the region of Banyuwangi (p. 113) these formulaic phrases allude to the 
introductory words of the wayang-puppet player when he describes the utopian kingdom in which the story of 
his play will be set. Purwalelana’s mentioning of the abundance of water available for flooding the alun-alun 
during the hot season also fits within this same formulaic framework. See also Introduction, p. 31, for the wider 
literary context of these allusions. Where this water is coming from the author does not specify, but the river 
Brantas seems the most likely source. 
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building is situated on the beach. Hence it often gets splashed when the waves rise high. 
Not far from this lodge is the government coffee warehouse, built to store the coffee 
production of the regencies of Tulungagung and Trenggalek, as transporting it to 
Surabaya would be too expensive. So once a year a ship anchors here to take the coffee to 
the Netherlands. 

In this place fishing is an important activity. The fish are big because the waves are high 
and forceful and because in fact there are not very many people fishing along the coast of 
the South Sea. In the bay, however, there are more, since the swell of the waves is less 
powerful, thanks to its sheltered location. 

The next morning I leave for Trenggalek, a small but pleasant town in the mountains. 
Although it is small, it is well laid out and its gardens are attractively planted with fruit 
trees. 

In the evening I go out to pay my respects at the palace of the regent. The Radén 
Adipati lets me witness his favourite pleasure: a performance of classical court- and 
combat-dances. They are delightful, but do not equal the beauty of performances of the 
same dances in the principalities of Surakarta and Yogyakarta. 

The palace of the regent is peculiar when compared with equivalents elsewhere. As it 
happens, it faces west and has its left lank, or southern side, turned to the alun-alun. The 
design of the building itself looks by contrast quite normal. It is, however, old and not 
well maintained. 

‘The next morning I go toa burial place called Bagong to visit the grave of Ménak Sopal, 
the founder of Trenggalek. From the town to the burial place it is only half a pal. The 
grave itself is rather conventional, but there are many monkeys, and nearby is a canal with 
an abundance of carp. Allegedly monkeys and carp were the favourite amusements of the 
man whose last resting place this is. 

In four of the regencies in the Kediri residency, namely Blitar, Tulungagung, Berbek 
and Kediri itself, numerous men, women and young people smoke opium. This explains 
why the government receives approximately one million rupiah of excise duty on opium 
annually. Only the regency of Trenggalek has no smokers, because all opium dens were 
abolished in 1864. As a result, there are also no longer any Chinese middlemen and no 
opium smokers. Consequently this regency is now prosperous and there are very few 
criminals and other evil-doers. The common people take pleasure in planting their 
gardens and keeping their homes in good order, thus making them look tidy and a delight 
for the visitor. 

Because there are is nothing else worth telling about, I return to Kediri via 
Tulungagung the next morning. In Kediri I spend the night and then I proceed to 
Kartosono. I want to visit this place because there used to be a regent’s palace in ancient 
times. It turns out, however, that there is nothing left of it. Kartosono is just a big village. 
So I return to Surabaya via Mojokerto. 
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IX 
From Surabaya to Sedayu 


After lingering in Surabaya for a few days in order to visit friends and relatives, I leave for 
Gresik, located west of Surabaya. To my disappointment the landscapes west and east of 
the city differ like night and day, because the soil on the western side is less fertile. As 
attractive as it is east of Surabaya with fruit-trees and flourishing crops, so unappealing is 
this west side with its poor soil of clay, producing no other vegetation than numerous 
thorny trees. On both sides of the road there are only milkfish! ponds and ditto farms, 
enclosed by dikes. Overall it looks like just one big ‘milkfish-polder’. Because the distance 
from Surabaya to Gresik is only nine pal, I reach my destination quickly. 

Gresik may be small, it is, however, an attractive town thanks to its many brick houses, 
occupied by Dutchmen and many wealthy Chinese ship owners, who live here because 
Gresik offers a good anchorage. The sea is so deep that big vessels can get close to the 
shore. This caused the government to commission the building of a landing pier, which 
extends approximately five hundred kaki into the sea. It thus enables passengers to 
disembark and reach the shore. Ships anchor at the end of the pier. 

Late in the afternoon I make a pilgrimage to pay my respects at the grave of the 
Distinguished Susuhunan Giri. This place is called ‘Giri’ because the kraton, and later 
the tomb, of the Distinguished Susuhunan were located on a mountain, or rather a hill, 
situated outside the town. From here I have a view over the entire town of Gresik as well 
as, very nearby, the sea between Java and Madura. ‘This is really very picturesque because, 
in addition to the town and the sea, big and small boats sailing in the strait are visible 
[see Figure 50]. Just as I stand at this high vantage point, two big sailing vessels, a steamer 
and numerous small sailing boats are navigating in the strait. It is a lovely panorama, and 
very clear since the distance from here to the middle of the strait is only two pal. 

‘The grave of the Distinguished Susuhunan Giri is sheltered by a roof, which is, 
however, old and therefore ugly. The gravestone itself is rather unremarkable. 

When I descend from the hill, am met by a crowd of young beggars. This situation is 
even worse than at the graveyard of Susuhunan Ngampél Denta. I do not understand 
why those who are responsible here do not stop it. Such behaviour will, after all, result in 
a decline in the number of people making pilgrimages to pay their respects at the grave 
of this wali. 

The people of Gresik are fond of milkfish. It is their sole nourishment throughout the 
day, even with their morning tea or with sticky rice at breakfast. People from elsewhere 
nickname the inhabitants of Gresik ‘potbellies’ because their stomachs are fat from eating 
so much milkfish. 

Next I go to Sedayu, a small town, as a matter of fact not more than a big village with 
an assistant-resident and a regent. The soil along the coast consists of clay, causing the 
trees in the orchards to look poor and unattractive. Only the alun-alun is somewhat 
noteworthy, because it is spacious and the palace of the regent is very large. 

Along the route to Sedayu I see nothing but milkfish ponds. So I go right away to 
Drajad, still in Sedayu territory. There I make a stop at the house of Radén Gandakusuma, 


‘Common name for Chanos chanos (Javanese name bandeng). 
2“Giri’ means ‘mountain’. 
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Figure 50. Madura Strait seen from Giri. When paying his respects to the grave of 
Sunan Giri, Purwalelana refers to the ‘picturesque’ view over ‘the sea between Java and 
Madura. ... Just as I stand at this high vantage point, two big sailing vessels, a steamer and 
numerous small sailing boats are navigating in the strait. It is a lovely panorama ...’ 
(O. G. H. Heldring, 1881, Leiden University Libraries, KITLV.) 


a descendant of the Distinguished Susuhunan whose last resting place is here. The farming 
fields of Drajad are exempt from taxes. The proceeds are used to maintain the grave and 
as income for those who guard the graveyard, that is to say Radén Gandakusuma and his 
relatives. 

I make a pilgrimage to the grave of the Distinguished Susuhunan. It is sheltered by a 
cungkup. The gravestone is not very remarkable because it is quite conventional. 

Having visited the tomb, I continue my journey towards Tuban in the residency of 
Rembang. 

The upper class as well as the common people in the eastern residencies of Besuki, 
Probolinggo, Pasuruan and Surabaya have just about relinquished Javanese values and 
adopted Madurese customs instead. This can be attributed to the steady stream of 
Madurese immigrants arriving in these four residencies of Java each year. 

The common people here work their rice fields and dry land with cows, and only 
occasionally with buffaloes, thanks to the large number of such animals available from 
Madura and Bali. Moreover, the Madurese prefer working with them and the Javanese 
in these four residencies follow their example. 
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xX 
The Residency of Rembang 


I remain in Tuban for a few days. ‘This is a small but attractive town. The alun-alun is 
pleasing because it is well kept and surrounded by beautiful tall banyan trees, which 
provide shade for people suffering from the heat, a real delight for visitors. North of the 
alun-alun, separated by the main road, is the beach with the customs office, a brick 
building on the edge of the sea. The palace of the regent occupies the east side of the alun- 
alun. It faces the main road.! On the south side, opposite the alun-alun, is the 
assistant-resident’s house, its facade facing north. The controleur lives on the western 
side. Here also is the mosque, behind which lies the grave of the Distinguished Susuhunan 
Bonang, where I want to pay my respects. This last resting place is similar to the graves of 
the Susuhunan Giri and Drajad. Not far from here the remains can be found of a wild, 
once exceptionally tall, kapok tree which fell down some years ago. The circumference of 
its base measures approximately thirty-five kaki. This makes it an attraction for numerous 
visitors of every walk of life, who all cut their names in it. 

Next I visit the ‘rock-well’. It is some thirty kaki deep and got its name because it is 
built up from bottom to top with blocks of black stone. It appears at first sight, however, 
to have been carved in one piece out of the rock. Its exceptionally pure water seems to 
spring from the ‘rock’. 

My eye is caught by numerous big boulders lying on the beach, at about one hundred 
kaki from the customs office. In two or three places they are arranged in a circle like the 
opening of a well. They surround, in fact, freshwater springs with water that is good and 
drinkable for people. It is odd that such wells can be found near the sea. When the sea 
rises, they are flooded and concealed. Once the sea retreats, people can drink freshwater 
from the wells again. 

At approximately three pal from the town I visit a spring, called “Bekti’, which has 
been converted into a pool. It is said that Radén Adipati Tuban used to bathe here. It 
features a neat surrounding border and contains very pure water. 

Perfume trees” are abundant in Tuban. Their flowers spread a very strong scent. 
Reportedly sailors who are lost at sea or have lost sight of land, know how to reach the 
coast of Tuban as soon as they smell the scent of these flowers. So these perfume flowers 
function as a beacon for sailors. 

There is an excellent Javanese school with many young pupils in Tuban. As I have 
demonstrated, this is a pretty town. Its only small imperfection is, however, that the 
streets are lined with blind brick walls that conceal the homes and yards of the kampongs. 
Outside the town there is ample open space between the villages and, consequently, much 
coppiced woodland or low shrubbery. Along the road the sea appears to the north. 

In the morning I leave Tuban to go to Rembang. The landscape along the route 
matches my description of the area outside Tuban. It is, therefore, not very attractive, 
although there are a few neat villages. The majority of the inhabitants earn their living by 
fishing because their villages are located on the shore. At approximately nine pal from 
Rembang I reach a Chinese town called Lasem [see Figure 51]. Here I make a stop fora 


‘ An unusual arrangement. See Appendix B on p. 238. 
> Common name for Cananga odorata (Javanese name Kenanga). 
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Figure 51. Chinese temple in Lasem. Purwalelana calls Lasem ‘a Chinese town’: ‘T speak 
of a “town” because many Chinese have settled here and nearly all the houses are built 
from brick. Many of them make a very prosperous impression.’ This picture shows the 
so-called Klenteng, a place of worship for Chinese Indonesians where Taoism, 
Confucianism and Buddhism are combined. On the roof, decorations of Chinese dragons 
and lions. (Woodbury & Page, pre-1880, Leiden University Libraries, KITLV.) 


visit. I speak of a ‘town’ because many Chinese have settled here and nearly all the houses 
are built from brick. Many of them make a very prosperous impression. A gate provides 
access to the town. It seems that very few Chinese support themselves with regular work. 
Lam told that most of them live off the illegal opium trade, selling their contraband goods 
in other regencies and residencies, for the most part in the principality of Surakarta. It 
seems easy to bring these goods into Lasem because it is situated on the shore, far from 
Rembang. Because it is difficult for big ships to anchor at Lasem’s harbour due to the 
presence of many coral reefs, the smuggled goods are brought in by Chinese junks, which 
are loaded with all sorts of merchandise and opium. Before they cast anchor at the 
roadstead, they are met by small fishing boats. The fishermen take the opium on shore 
and deposit it at some distance from Lasem. Because the coast is all sand, it is possible to 
land anywhere. Those bringing the opium to the beaches are in fact poor Javanese or 
Chinese people. When caught by the police, they will undergo their punishment on 
behalf of the opium owners who are never caught themselves, and whose identity will 
not be betrayed by the people who are arrested because their families will be supported 
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by the owners during the period that they must serve time. When they are finally released, 
they will then receive their compensation. During the transfer of the goods to Surakarta 
every village head is offered money or opium, not just for assistance during the transport, 
but to protect the contraband from being confiscated. Hence it is very difficult for the 
government to control this illegal opium trade. The opium owners are not afraid to lose 
some money because they make enormous profits each time they are successful. 

All the wedana in Lasem are of Chinese origin. They have the rank of captain [see 
Figure 52]. Their two assistants have the rank of lieutenant. 


Figure 52. Captain of the Chinese in Rembang. His attire and jewellery are reminiscent 
of the dress code of Chinese Qing Dynasty officials, with a quantity of embroidery 
indicating rank. Leaders of the Chinese community were appointed by the Dutch East 
Indies’ colonial government. The ‘Officer System’ distinguished between three categories: 
major, captain and lieutenant. By law Chinese were required to dress according to their 
ethnic group including a long Manchu braid. (Unknown photographer, ¢.1885, Leiden 
University Libraries, KITLV.) 
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From Lasem I resume my journey to go to the village of Dasun, which is located on 
the coast. Here I visit a privately owned shipyard, property of a Dutchman, where vessels 
of many different shapes and sizes are being built. Just at the time of my arrival there are 
four schooners and a steamer under construction. They are finished, except for painting, 
stepping the masts and applying the copper. 

This location was chosen because the beach is steep and because there is a ready supply 
of wood from nearby forests with tall teakwood trees. Customers who place an order for 
a boat at this dockyard must provide the wood themselves. The dockyard charges only 
for labour. 

From here I travel onwards to Rembang, capital of the residency of the same name 
[see Figure 53]. It is an attractive town, which extends along the coast. Because many 
Dutchmen have settled here, there are plenty of brick houses. The same is true for the 
large and pleasant Chinese neighbourhood. ‘The Javanese quarter is also pretty. Many of 
the Javanese are engaged in business. The palace of the regent is situated on the eastern 
side of the alun-alun, facing north, as in Tuban. Its main building is old and ugly. The 
pendapa is a recent extension. Its base is about one kaki higher than that of the house, 
while the opposite would normally be the case. 

‘The residency buildingis old. Neither its outer appearance nor its interior arrangements 
are very fit for purpose. ‘The wall surrounding the courtyard looks like a fort and that is 
precisely what this building was in former days. The sealies about one hundred kaki behind 
the building. Near the shore is a small open-sided building, where the distinguished 
resident can sit. It is connected to the coast by a bridge. To get to the pavilion without 
getting one’s feet wet it is necessary to use this bridge. It is a real pleasure to sit here in the 
morning or in the evening and watch the sea and the boats of many different sizes sailing 
there. In front of the resident’s buildingis a rather large park. Itis planted for the most part 
with tall tamarind trees, which makes it very shaded. On the right side of the building is 
another garden with asmall but neat church in its centre. On the left is yet another garden, 
north of which, right on the shore, is the club,! a large attractive building overlooking the 
sea. 

Because the Dutch houses are all grouped closely together and because hay is expensive, 
none of the Dutch own a carriage with horses, except the resident. If they want to go out 
of town, they borrow the carriage and a team of horses from the regent of Rembang, 
because they do not dare to ask the resident for the loan. If the regent does not consent 
to their request, they are often annoyed. I can report this because I witnessed the 
complaints of some gentlemen who experienced a refusal. It is, unfortunately, the regent’s 
destiny to make people unhappy when it does not suit him to lend out something that 
belongs to him. 

In the dry season it is very hot. Therefore people from elsewhere often do not like living 
here. The heat is caused by the proximity of the sea and the lack of tall trees. 


! This club was called ‘Concordia’. 
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Figure 53. Regent Adipati Arya Candradiningrat of Rembang (r. 1856-73), posing in 
ceremonial dress accompanied by two servants. The parasol indicates his rank in the state 
hierarchy. This image is part of a bigger album page with several other portraits of Javanese 
regents and their family members in the commercial album Ve de Java (see Figure 10). 
(Woodbury & Page, 1863-9, Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam.) 
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XI 
The Residency of Jepara 


In the morning I depart from Rembang to go to Juwana in the residency of Jepara, 
approximately fifteen pal away. Near Juwana I must cross a major river. My coach is 
loaded onto a ferry! and shuttled across: the fare is one rupiah. The right to operate the 
ferry is put out to tender annually by the government. The contractor pays a monthly fee 
to the government. Anyone wanting to cross the river needs this service. 

Allegedly it is impossible to build a bridge here because of the risk that crocodiles will 
shelter under the construction and attack and eat people. This line of reasoning does not 
convince me. As longas the bridge has not been built, there is no evidence to support this 
theory. The real reasons for the government not commissioning the construction of a 
bridge are in my opinion as follows: first, that it would cost alot of money and second, that 


Figure 54. Ferry near Juwana. A vehicle is being loaded unto the ferry, which itself 
consists of two joined prahu covered by a coarse mat of bamboo. A closer look indicates 
that the carriage most likely belongs to a European civil servant travelling with his two 
sons. Behind the carriage, wearing a white turban, stands a local Islamic functionary. 
(Woodbury & Page, pre-1880, Leiden University Libraries, KITLV.) 


‘In Javanese baita sasak. This is a simple ferry vessel, consisting of two or more dug-out canoes or prahus, 
covered with a rather rough bamboo framework (see Figure 54). 
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the government would lose money if it no longer receives the rent from the ferry. If this is 
what the Government believes, it is a serious misconception. If there were a bridge, then 
the government would have every right to levya toll on those crossing here, comparable to 
the ferry fare. Even if the toll were to end up being more expensive than the ferry fee, that 
would be acceptable, because crossing would become more convenient and less dangerous. 

Juwana is small and not very attractive. The Chinese district is rather large. The palace 
of the regent, built by order of the government, has collapsed and is no longer there. The 
regent lives, therefore, in a rented house for which he receives a monthly subsidy from 
the government. The assistant-resident lives, strangely enough, in an old fort which is still 
unchanged and also accommodates his office. There are, furthermore, some Dutch houses, 
but they are small and simply built of timber. 

I stay for one night in order to make a boat trip to Saprapat, a place where the local 
people bring their offerings. It is situated near the coast on the bank of an important river 
in the middle of a coppiced woodland with thorny acanthus.! There I see a small house, 
roofed with planks. After a while, alarge group of monkeys makes its appearance. I ask my 
companion what these animals are up to. He tells me that it is customary to feed rice and 
other provisions to the monkeys, whenever people come here to make their offerings. 

Therefore, as soon as a visitor arrives, the animals approach him immediately. I ask my 
companion to ordersomeone to getsome rice. He replies that he has already taken care of it 
because he was aware of this custom. So I feed the monkeys while they fall upon the 
provisions, fighting to be ahead of each other. The agitation caused by this competition is 
very amusing for the first-time visitor. Offerings are placed on a pile of stones, on which 
people burn incense and rub yellow ointment. Some believe that it isa memorial monument 
for Kyai Saprapat. Others say that this is the abode of a spirit, called Blorong, who often 
grants wealth. The rich people in Juwana supposedly received their fortunes this way. 

From Juwana I travel onwards to Pati, only nine pal away. The road in Pati is lined by 
brick walls with triangular openings, in front of which there are tall tamarind trees along 
the entire way. Because they are planted at close intervals and because there is this wall, 
the atmosphere here is oppressive and gloomy. Without the numerous passers-by, it 
would even be frightening. It could be made attractive if the walls were removed and the 
trees left in place. Alternatively, if one prefers to keep the walls, then all the trees should 
be removed. If either one of these two measures were adopted, the town would become 
quite decent and compare favourably with Rembang, with the exception of the Dutch 
houses. The alun-alun, with west of it many Dutch houses and a good inn, is small. About 
half a pal from the alun-alun one arrives at a new club? of which neither size nor 
appearance are remarkable. On the western edge of the town are the offices of the 
residency, located in a large and attractive building. It was erected specifically for this 
purpose and is therefore most suitable. The spacious mansion of the resident is situated 
outside the town at half a pal from his offices. It is Hanked on both sides by nice-looking 
guest houses. In front of it a large park opens up with a pond in the middle. The park 
extends all the way to the road. 

It is really regrettable that this beautiful mansion is situated so far from the town and 
from any village, practically in the middle of the rice fields. 

Pati has many pleasant roads for making excursions. 


' Acanthus ebracteatus (Javanese name drujz), a shrub with thorny holly-like leaves. 


? Called ‘Suka Ramé’ (‘Cheerful and Animated’). 
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Istayin Patifor the night, so use this opportunity to pay my respects to the Distinguished 
Radén Adipati. The courtyard of the regent’s palace is surrounded by a brick wall and very 
cramped. One enters viaa twisting road. The pendapais handsome but small. Its front has a 
longbut narrowzratag.' This spoils its exterior appearance. The guest quarters and the coach 
house are situated very close to this pavilion, practically touchingit. All this makes the visitor 
feelsuffocated. And, to make matters worse, there are gamelan pavilions on both sides of the 
tratag. With all these structures, the courtyard is very crowded. The main building lies at 
some distance from the pendapa: approximately one hundred kaki in fact. 

‘The main market and the Chinese neighbourhood are on the southern side of the alun- 
alun. The palace of the regent faces south. On each side of the road to the house, there is 
a balé mangu. 

Having finished my report on my visit in Pati, I resume my journey. 

In the morning I leave for Kudus,? which is situated at three posts from Pati. Crowds 
of people are bustling about along the street. Moreover, many glinding or oxcarts drawn 
by horses and numerous big ox-carts pulled by buffalos or cows, are cluttering the road. 
All these vehicles are loaded with merchandise from the market or from elsewhere. They 
also transport sugar from the factories to Semarang. ‘The traffic caused by all these carts 
and carriages sometimes gets so heavy that everything comes to a standstill. The road 
towards the regency of Kudus is lined by tall kenari trees. The villages along the road are 
pretty and the yards and homes of the common people look prosperous. In the town itself 
the road is lined by brick walls instead of the kenari trees. It is, however, possible to see 
what is behind them because they are perforated by scale-patterned openings. ‘These walls 
are not meant as a screen, but purely as decoration. 

People say that Kudus is regarded as the most beautiful regency of all. So I want to 
linger here for some time. Every day I go out to visit the town again. I am told that it 
measures approximately four square pal. There are sixty-five Javanese kampongs, each one 
of which has its own mosque. This does not include the big mosque on the west side of 
the alun-alun and the mosque in the old part of the town which dates back to the days of 
the Distinguished Susuhunan Kudus. 

The regent’s palace is situated opposite the alun-alun with its front facing south. 
Where its courtyard borders on the square, it is fenced off with a wooden railing, called 
‘tk’,* but only on the left and right sides. In the middle it is left wide open, which means 
that the pendapa is visible from the alun-alun. In front of the fences on the left and right 
sides there are balé mangu, called ‘audience pavilions’ by the Kudus people. Tall banyan 
trees surround the alun-alun. The two fenced banyans in its centre are of equal height 
and beauty. The eastern and southern sides of the square are bordered by Chinese houses. 
Exactly in the middle of the southern edge the main road to Semarang leads away. ‘This 
is where the market is held. Hundreds, often even thousands of people come to buy and 
sell here in the morning. Other people are just browsing. The big mosque, modelled upon 
its equivalent in Demak, is located on the western side of the square. 


1 (Temporary) bamboo roof joined to a pendapa to make additional space. See Glossary. 

? While reading this description of Kudus, the reader may keep in mind that Purwalelana is the pseudonym 
of the Regent of Kudus, Candranegara V, and thus in fact depicts his alter ego’s regency and palace. See also 
Introduction on pp. 2 and 32. 

3 An unusual arrangement. See Appendix B on p. 238. 

4 Representation of Dutch ‘hek’, which means ‘fence’. 
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One morning I go to the old town of Kudus, a little more than half a pal west of the 
present alun-alun, on the western bank of the river Gelis. The road leading to the old 
town is lined with brick houses, all in the same tight formation as in Semarang and 
Surabaya. By way of a brick bridge I cross a major river, called the Gelis. Its water level is 
low at the moment because we are in the dry season, but I am told that in the rainy season 
the river rises considerably, causing the current to become very strong. This is why the 
river is called ‘Gelis’.! West of the river I reach another Chinese neighbourhood, and next 
an alun-alun with a fenced banyan tree of exceptional size in its centre. People tell me 
that this is the alun-alun of the kraton dating back to the days of the reign of the 
Distinguished Susuhunan Kudus. These days the square underneath the banyan is used 
fora big market. To the east, separated by some houses, is the big mosque [see Figure 55]. 
In front of this building rises a square tower. It is approximately sixty kaki tall. The 
mosque and its minaret were founded by the Distinguished Susuhunan. The stone blocks 
are joined without mortar.” They are just polished. The construction technique used for 
the mosque’s walls and the gate building is the same as the method used for the tower. 
The bricks are not only joined in a very elegant manner, but also decorated with flower 
motifs. The bricks used for the tower and the walls are extraordinarily effective because 
they are as solid as black natural stone. 

In this mosque the number of people gathering for the Friday prayers is even greater 
than in its equivalent near the regent’s palace. Behind the mosque is the tomb of the 
Distinguished Susuhunan Kudus. It has a cungkup and is well maintained. 

Having paid my respects at this grave, I visit the houses in the kampongs Damaran 
and Langgar Dalem. It surprises me to see how numerous and beautiful they are. Nearly 
all have wooden walls. Those with a half-open front gallery, called ‘jaga satru’,> are 
decorated with exceptionally refined woodcarving with gold leaf in the background 
setting off the carvings. There are numerous houses of this type. They stand so tightly 
together that their eaves touch one another. They each have a well in front and a masonry 
tank with a brick rim, where many people keep goldfish. 

Keeping very big Chinese fighting cocks is a popular pastime for the rich. 

Some owners of these pretty houses have additional assets — in the form of money, 
gold or diamonds — with an estimated value of perhaps one hundred thousand rupiah. 
Many have possessions amounting to ten thousand rupiah. The presence of such a great 
number of wealthy people can be explained by the fact that they are engaged in 
commercial activities. In other kampongs there are also rich people with beautiful houses, 
but not as many as in Damaran and Langgar Dalem. 

The total number of inhabitants in Kudus is twenty-eight thousand, twenty-four 
thousand of whom are of Javanese origin, while four thousand have a Chinese 
background. There are also some foreign orientals and Arabs. Both men and women earn 
their living in commercial activities. The women sell their goods at the market in town 
and in the vicinity. The men travel to other regencies or residencies. This explains why 
merchants from Kudus can be found in every single regency of Java. They live there for 
one or two years, before returning home. Once at home again, they stay for about half a 


! Gelis means ‘fast’. 
2 See p. 117, n. 2. 
> Literally ‘watching for enemies’. 
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Figure 55. Split gate entrance of the mosque compound in Kudus. Two pengulu are 
posing beside the inner gate of this famous mosque ‘founded by the Distinguished 
Susuhunan [Kudus].’ As noticed by Purwalelana the picture shows that ‘the stone blocks 
are joined without mortar’. He seems to be impressed by its solid nature: “The bricks used 
for the tower and the walls are extraordinarily effective because they are as solid as black 
natural stone.’ (Unknown photographer, c.1880, Leiden University Libraries, KITLV.) 


year, after which they start travelling anew. They continue this pattern of life until they 
have made enough money. Once they have achieved this goal, they build a nice house 
and will only very occasionally travel again. Instead, they just invest their money. 

There are many beautiful carriage roads in Kudus. However, a coach with a team of 
four horses may not be able to pass through all of them. Many streets are lined by brick 
walls with fish-scale patterned holes, as explained before. Roads without such walls have 
quickset hedges. Beside the many streets suitable for coaches in the kampongs there are 
also many excellent smaller streets, that can be passed by horse-drawn glinding or oxcarts. 

‘There are two Chinese neighbourhoods. One of them begins on the border of the alun- 
alun near the regent’s palace and is called Kryan, the other one is in the old quarter of 
Kudus. Because the many Chinese people here earn their living from working with their 
hands, which is considered of lower status than the business activities of the Javanese, 
only a few of them can be regarded as rich. 

Due to its many mosques Kudus has also many religious officials, /aji! and santri. This 
is, however, offset by the presence of street dancing girls and women of bad repute [see 


1 Person who has completed the pilgrimage (‘haj’) to Mecca. 
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Figure 56]. There are approximately eighty of these women, concentrated in one 
kampong, The government has even set up a hospital with a Javanese doctor, exclusively 
available for these women when they are ill. 


Figure 56. Songand dance performer from Kudus, a tledhek or ronggeng. The woman 
posing most likely belonged to a group of street musicians that travelled Java and knocked 
on doors to earna living. While dancing she waves the long sash and also uses it to invite 
a dancing partner willing to pay to dance along. As implicitly stated by Purwalelana, the 
tledhek profession was not held in high esteem and even seen to be linked with 
prostitution. (Woodbury & Page, 1867, Leiden University Libraries, KITLV.) 
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One morning I make a tour to the burial place called Muryopodo, located at about 
twelve pal from Kudus on Mount Muria at an altitude of about two thousand three 
hundred kaki. During the first half of the ride my coach can be drawn by horses, but 
during the second part the ascent is so steep that it must be towed by people or 
buffaloes. I decide, therefore, to cover this difficult stretch on horseback. ‘The villages 
lining the road from Kudus to the burial place look prosperous. Judging from the 
vegetation in the villages and on the fields, I must conclude that the soil is of good 
quality and fertile. 

Below the burial place is a hill with a large, brick-walled pasanggrahan roofed with 
wooden shingles. It provides accommodation for Dutch and Javanese priyayi on tour to 
inspect the government coffee plantations. The lodge is located at an altitude of 
approximately two thousand two hundred kaki. The view downwards from here is 
magnificent. The sugar factories, the entire valley and the sea from Juwana to Rembang 
and, in the west, the northern sea and the shore under Demak all come into view. 

When I reach the pasanggrahan on horseback, I must dismount, because the ascent to 
the burial place is extraordinarily steep. 

The grave of the Distinguished Susuhunan has a small cungkup which is just big 
enough for two people. The black stone walls are decorated with open-work sculptures. 
To the east of the tomb is a mosque with a gedég wall and welit' roofing, The caretaker 
tells me that in ancient times it hada nice roof of wooden shingles, but it burned down. 
The mosque is surrounded by a brick wall with a gate in its northern side. It is said that 
in the days that the susuhunan was still alive, the kraton was entered through this gate. 
The construction method used to lay the bricks is identical to the technique applied at 
the graveyard of Kudus, in other words: without the use of mortar.” After paying my 
respects at the tomb, I return to Kudus. 

There I stay for a short while before going to the village of Prawata, capital of the 
district of Undaan, a distance of approximately thirteen pal. I visit the ruins of the kraton 
where the Distinguished Sultan of Demak used to live during the rainy season. He went 
to the pasanggrahan on Mount Prawata because Demak flooded in the wet season. Later, 
this kraton became the palace of the Distinguished Susuhunan Prawata. Of the remains 
only the gate is still intact. It is a limestone structure and has therefore been able to stand 
the test of time. The siti inggil is still discernible but only as a pile of bricks. ‘The gate leads 
out to a ledge, from where one may begin the way down by a series of steps. This spot lies 
at an altitude of approximately three hundred kaki above the point where the big swamp 
north of the mountain begins, and offers an all-encompassing view of the area. West of 
the gate, below the edge of the swamp, one gets to a well surrounded by tall trees, called 
Gruda. The Distinguished Sultan converted it into a bathing place, the remains of which 
can still be identified. In the basin lies a big black rectangular stone. It is flat, eight kaki 
long and four kaki wide. It seems that this stone was not flooded in ancient times, and 
thus could serve as the Distinguished Sultan’s place to sit and pray. 

There are many turtles of different sizes in this cistern, all of them covered with white 
spots. Every Friday the common people deposit their offerings under the tall trees at the 
edge of the basin. 


' Roofing material formed from bundles of long grasses or leaves. See Glossary. 
See p. 117, n. 2. 
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South-east of the house of the wedana is another spring, called Jibing. Not far from it, 
where the water is rather deep, a brick dam has been constructed in order to create a 
public bathing place. Near the spring a wall and a small building have been erected to 
create a swimming pool for visiting priyayi and Dutch gentlemen. It is shaded from 
sunlight by tall trees. During the day it is very pleasant to sit and relax at the edge of the 
bathing place because it is cool. 

From here I return to Kudus. I have now visited everything except the palace of the 
regent, which I must still go and see. Of all the regent’s palaces there is none that matches 
the one in Kudus for size or beauty. Its size is rather similar to that of the Mangkunegara- 
palace in Surakarta. The beauty of its furnishings equals that of the main building. The 
pendapa, however, is somewhat unusual because it has a flat ceiling instead of a tumpang. 
It is painted white all over, which makes it very bright when the lamps are lit in the 
evening. All the furniture in this pavilion is lacquered in black, creating a shining contrast 
with the white of the pendapa. The furniture of the house is also perfect because it was 
made in the Netherlands. The courtyard at the back includes a garden with a great variety 
of flowers, some of which grow in the ground, others in pots from China. Moreover, it is 
packed with all sorts of fruit trees. In the back of the garden is a basin, or rather a big 
pond, with a brick rim surrounding it. A pendapa with a round roof covered with wooden 
shingles seems to float in the middle of this pond. This pavilion can be reached by crossing 
a small bridge with railings. Everything is also painted white here. ‘There is really no 
regent’s residence equalling this one in Kudus. The town is also for other reasons the most 
attractive small town: it is densely populated, prosperous and alive with activity, it has 
plenty of water and its sandy soil produces beautiful vegetation. 

I leave Kudus to go to Jepara, twenty-four pal away. There are two big sugar factories 
along the way, but I have no plans to visit them because inside they are all alike. 

When I am less than one post from Jepara, the road begins to climb and descend. ‘This 
slows me down. As I enter Jepara, I notice walls along the streets. They are modelled upon 
those in Kudus, but their effect is less harmonious because the homes and gardens of the 
common people are not as well maintained as in Kudus. The closer I get to the regent’s 
palace, the uglier is the lack of uniformity of the brick walls along the streets. Sometimes 
quickset hedges have been interposed, making the walls even less attractive. The old 
regent’s palace is in disrepair and unused. A new building has been commissioned, but it 
is not finished yet. The regent lives in a house of his own. He receives a monthly rent 
allowance of one hundred and fifty rupiah from the government. ‘The new palace will be 
small because the budget allocated to cover the costs is only forty-two thousand rupiah. 
It is not only going to be small but also odd, because it will be located on the eastern side 
of the alun-alun. To be able to look out on the alun-alun its front will have to face west.’ 

The alun-alun is not very attractive because it is shaped in the form of a depression in 
the ground, and so develops into a kind of swamp when collecting water during heavy 
rainfall. The fenced banyan trees are, therefore, in rather sad condition. The northern 
side of the alun-alun is quite lively because that is where the market takes place and where 
the river is. The house of the assistant-resident is situated on the western side. It is 
somewhat unusual because it has no ground at the back. When people sit on the first 
floor, they look out onto the alun-alun; when they sit downstairs, they look out on the 


' This is indeed very unusual. See Appendix B on p. 238. 
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road on the western side of the house. In the past, this house indeed faced west, looking 
out onto the road. A year or two ago an émpér was added to the back of the first floor, 
and the brick wall was opened at the alun-alun side. It is now as if the house has its facade 
on the eastern side looking out on the alun-alun. 

The respectable Chinese neighbourhood befits a small town. The houses of the Dutch, 
however, are ugly because they are all old and often in bad repair. They stand at the side 
of the road in tight formation without intervening space. The deep rear yards are 
surrounded by brick walls and have the same width as the houses, many of which are 
uninhabited, because there are not many Dutchmen. 

North of the river owing alongside the alun-alun is a hill, which is about one hundred 
and fifty kaki high. At the top it has a fort, which dates back to ancient times. ‘This is in 
ruins; only the brick surrounding wall is still intact. Among the Dutch graves inside the 
fort, I notice that of Captain Tack.! He had been ordered by the Company to arrest 
Surapati in Kartosuro, but was killed by Pangéran Puger. 

The fort was built on this hill in order to dominate the beach because from here one 
could fire down upon people at sea. 

Jepara is alleged to have been the first Dutch town. The houses which I mentioned 
were built by the very first Dutchmen coming to Java, that is to say during the reign of 
the Distinguished Susuhunan Amangkurat I, when he came from Tegal to Jepara with 
Dutch soldiers in his entourage. They are, therefore, about two hundred years old. But 
when the fort was built, is unknown. The Babad Tanah Jawi does not mention it as having 
been erected by the Javanese nor do Dutch written sources report about it. I personally 
believe that it was constructed by the Portuguese in the period preceding the arrival of 
the Company. 

Many of the common people of Jepara are woodworkers, famous for their 
craftsmanship as furniture makers even outside their home town. ‘Their chairs, tables, 
benches, beds and the like are beautiful, and are sold in Semarang and elsewhere. 

The woodcarvings on houses in Kudus are made by Jepara carpenters working in 
Kudus. In Jepara itself one cannot find such houses. 

‘This town is no joy for the mind and therefore not attractive for visitors. So I return 
to Kudus, where I stay for only one night more. 


' See Appendix A on p. 232. 
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XI 
The Regency of Demak, Residency of Semarang 


The next morning I resume my journey and leave for Demak. Three pal from the town I 
cross a long bridge which spans the Serang, a major river, which constitutes the border 
between Demak and Kudus. On entering this regency, I am struck by how much the 
landscape and the villages in Demak differ from those in Kudus. First, the only tree lining 
the road is the kuda, and second, the villages lie far apart from each other. Practically all 
one sees are paddy fields on both sides. North of the road they stretch so far that they 
seem to have no limits. When the rice plants are still young, the fields, therefore, resemble 
a green sea. 

I stay in Demak for just two nights. Only the section of the main road from Kudus to 
Semarang that extends over a distance of about one pal, deserves to be called a ‘town’. 
The Chinese neighbourhood, stretching over a distance of a quarter of a pal is the most 
lively quarter. 

The alun-alun is spacious. The regent’s palace faces south! and is situated opposite the 
alun-alun. But between this building and the square flows a big river, which comes from 
Tuntang and is therefore named after this town. The mosque [see Figure 57], located 


Figure 57. Mosque at Demak, the oldest surviving Javanese mosque dating back to the 
second part of the fifteenth century when Islam became increasingly dominant in Java. 
As mentioned by Purwalelana, it is believed to have been founded by the wali sanga who 
proselytized Islam. It has a tiered roof and a pendapa characteristic of Hindu-Buddhist 
architecture. (Unknown photographer, ¢.1890, Leiden University Libraries, KITLV.) 


1 An unusual arrangement. See Appendix B on p. 238. 
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west of the alun-alun, is an object of the highest reverence in Java.’ As a matter of fact it 
is the first of the large mosques founded by the wali ulah East of the square is a big 
prison, and on the southern side are the house and office of the assistant-resident. 

Because it happens to bea Friday, I feel obliged to make a pilgrimage to the graveyard 
of the Distinguished Sultans of Demak who lie buried behind the mosque. The tombs of 
the Distinguished Third Sultan and his relatives are covered by a big new cungkup. The 
old one, so I am told, was in ruins and therefore this new structure was erected in 
approximately the Dutch year 1852 during the reign of the Distinguished Pangéran 
Demak. The graves of the Distinguished First and Second Sultans are located north of 
this cungkup, in other words ‘above’ the Distinguished Third Sultan. They are not covered 
since the two sultans did not want a cungkup. 

Having completed my pilgrimage to the tombs of the first and second Distinguished 
Sultans, I visit the last resting place of the Distinguished Susuhunan Wali Ngundung, 
also located outside the cungkup. The bottom part, or the foot end, of the tombstone has 
an inscription, containing a chronogram that reads: “The holy man / who is happy / his 
body / is one’.3 According to the caretaker this chronogram was written when the 
Distinguished Susuhunan died. From here I go to the cungkup to pay my respects at the 
tomb of the Distinguished Third Sultan. The graves of his wife and eldest relatives lie 
next to his. 

I return from the graveyard to visit the mosque. ‘The front porch has eight pillars, all 
of which are decorated with ancient carvings. According to the explanation given by the 
pengulu of Demak these pillars were brought over from Majapahit. In the front porch I 
read the following chronogram: “The gate / is double / work / of men’ On the door of 
the mosque, which is painted and decorated with gold leaf, is a picture that is called 
‘gambar gelap’.> According to the pengulu there is yet another chronogram on the 
threshold of this door, but it has been covered with plaster. It reads: “Leaf / made / in the 
form of a bolt of lightning / is unique’. 

Next, I enter the mosque. Its wide and impressive space has a tranquil atmosphere. 
The four central pillars are round and covered with slats, which are enclosed by iron rings, 
resembling the staves of a barrel. The circumference of these pillars equals the embrace 
of two people. They are all ancient, erected by the wali ulah. The north-eastern pillar was 
erected by the Distinguished Susuhunan Kalijaga. It consists of wooden ‘chips’, which 
are, however, invisible because they are covered with slats. So I ask the pengulu whether 


1 For the basic layout of the Javanese mosque, see p. 83, n. 4. The Demak mosque featured a tiered roof. 

According to the Indonesian tradition, Islam was propagated by nine holy men, the so-called wali (ulah), 
or ‘Friends of God’. See Glossary. 

> A chronogram, in Javanese a sengkala, is a sentence in which each word corresponds to a numerical value. 
Here ‘panditha’ (holy man, hermit) = 7; ‘trustha’ (happy) = 9; ‘sarira(ning)’ (body’) = 1; ‘tunggal’ (one) = 1. 
For the resulting year it must be read in reverse order. Thus: 1197 in the Javanese calendar (AD 1275). This 
year does not conform with that of the death of Susuhunan Ngundung (1527). Possibly the account or the 
interpretation of the chronogram is incorrect. For a further explanation of the Javanese calender, see Appendix 
C on pp. 246-7. 

4 The Javanese text reads: “Kori loro gawéning wong’. This chronogram represents the Javanese year 1429 
(AD 1507). 

> A ‘representation of a bolt of lightning’. 

6 The Javanese text reads: ‘Patra kinarya rupa gelap tunggal’. This chronogram represents the Javanese year 


1441 (ap 1519). 
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these chips are concealed over the full length of the pillar. He tells me that they are 
discernible at the top end and that I will have to climb all the way up if I want to see 
them. Because this is interesting, I go up to the first floor, where I find a bamboo ladder 
leaning against the top of the pillar. When I am halfway up and realise how high the 
ladder is and how thin the bamboo, I am struck by fright. Because I begin to tremble the 
ladder starts shaking too, so violently that I nearly tumble down. But I am determined 
to have a look, so I continue my ascent until I reach the top of the pillar. There I see, to 
my amazement, that this pillar is still stable, despite its age. The ‘chips’ are in reality big 
pieces of wood, as thick as an arm and as long as a hand. ‘The slats are only one dim thick 
and are fixed with iron rings like the staves of a barrel. Having seen all this I climb down 
again. 

I come now to the description of the mosque itself. The twelve pillars around the four 
central ones are cylindrical and not very different in size compared to the central ones. 
They are all executed in brick, just like the walls. These are two kaki thick, that is to say 
two rows of stone. The windows, the doors and the ceiling are all painted. The pulpit is 
ancient, but recently repainted and redecorated with gold leaf. In the old days fragrant 
wild sugarcane! grew from under this pulpit, so the pengulu says. 

In the wawu-year? 1769 the government wanted to either repair or entirely renovate 
the mosque because it was in serious disrepair, and people feared that the building might 
collapse. The costs were to be shared by the Government, His Highness the Distinguished 
Susuhunan of Surakarta and His Highness the Distinguished Sultan of Yogyakarta. 
Calculations showed that it was better to renovate than to repair. Only the four central 
pillars, the pulpit and the columns of the porch are old. ‘The rest is all new. 

From here I go to Kadilangu, located approximately one pal from Demak. Here I want 
to make a pilgrimage to the last resting place of the Distinguished Susuhunan Wali 
Kalijaga. As in Drajad, the descendants of the deceased are the caretakers of this grave. 
The title and name of the present caretaker and descendant who watches over the tomb 
is Pangéran Wijil. To cover his living costs he receives a monthly pension allowance of 
one hundred and seventy-five rupiah from the government. Some other villages have also 
been assigned to him, enabling him to maintain both the burial place and the other 
descendants. 

Once in Kadilangu, I go straightaway to the house of Pangéran Wijil. It is just an 
ordinary Javanese house. The pendapa is ina very poor condition. It is clearly not properly 
taken care of. It is even used to keep fighting cocks. The yard could be called a jungle due 
to this lack of maintenance. Having finished my meeting with Pangéran Wijil, I ask 
permission to leave in order to visit the graveyard. He wishes to give me an escort who 
has visited the burial place before. So he sends for the caretaker, one of his relatives, and 
instructs him to accompany me. We enter the first gate. There I wait for a while in the 
balé mangu. The caretaker shows me the dinner plate of Arya Jipang, who was just having 
his meal when he was informed that the Distinguished Sénapati was about to attack. 
Hearing this, he hurled the fistful of rice he was just about to eat, back on his plate, 
whereupon the dish broke into four pieces. It appears to be of Chinese origin and is 
decorated with green and red flowers. Next, we enter the second gate and then the third, 


‘A very tall perennial grass, Saccharum spontaneum (Javanese name glagah). 


? See Appendix C on p. 247. 
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up to the outer cungkup. I sit for a while outside it and then I go inside. There I see yet 
another, smaller cungkup above the grave of the Distinguished Susuhunan. Having 
entered I recite the profession of faith. 

‘The outer cungkup is a rather conventional building with a pyramid-shaped roof and 
wooden walls. The same is true for the smaller cungkup above the grave. So there is 
nothing remarkable to see. 

From here I return to Demak, where I visit the palace of the regent, which is built in 
Dutch style. The very beautiful pendapa, however, is Javanese, painted white and 
decorated with gold leaf edgings. In this pavilion stands a huge gamelan, tuned in the 
sléndro' key. Being so tall, the instruments can only be played by musicians in a standing 
position. Its music can be heard over a distance of up to one post. In all of Java there is 
no bigger gamelan than this one. Due to its size, however, its sound is not very pleasing. 
It is too loud. It is impossible to simultaneously have a conversation with someone and 
listen to the music.? 

Because I have seen all that is noteworthy in Demak and since I have already been away 
from home for too long, I return to Semarang, seventeen pal, or three posts away. I stay 
in Semarang for one night and go home to Salatiga the next morning. 


! Five-tone scale in gamelan music. See Glossary. 
2 ‘Silent listening’, as is common practice in western concert halls, is not the norm during Javanese 
performances. 
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THE THIRD JOURNEY 


I 
Surakarta 


I have been at home for about half a year; it is Dulkangidah!’ and I depart again from 
Salatiga in order to resume my tour of Java. Because I have already visited and described 
practically the entire North Coast area, I am now heading for the kraton of the Javanese 
Principality of Surakarta Adiningrat. 

I leave by coach. The road steadily climbs the foothills of the Merbabu up to the 
posthouse of Kaligandu and then descends slightly until we reach the posthouse of 
Ngampel, which belongs to Surakarta. A steep descent follows, all the way to the city. 

The villages of the Principality that I can see from the road are less prosperous than 
those in the Government territories. It also strikes me that people working in the 
Principality posthouses along the road fulfil their tasks in a manner very different from 
those of their counterparts in Government territory. When harnessing the horses for 
instance, or while performing similar tasks, they do everything at a slow pace, meanwhile 
bickering and devil-may-care joking all the time. To someone from the north this is 
unpleasant, because they sound like people who do not take their work seriously. Near 
the posthouse of Boyolali I pass by a small fort at the side of the road. The air is cool at 
this altitude of approximately thirteen hundred kaki, and so it is, just like the fort of 
Ungaran, at present occupied by soldiers returning from Aceh 

‘The regent of Boyolali falls under the jurisdiction of the Susuhunan. ‘The assistant- 
resident in charge of police matters represents the resident of Surakarta. The regency has 
its own civil court. It is a pleasant place because of its fertile soil and cool air. 

Not too far from the posthouse of Kartosuro I pass a large brick building, roofed with 
wooden shingles. It has a spacious, well maintained courtyard. A local person tells me 
that this is Tegalmuncar, the pasanggrahan of His Distinguished Gusti Pangéran Adipati 
Arya Mangkunegara.* Before the railway was built, the Prince used to receive the 
Governor-General in this lodge whenever His Excellency arrived from Salatiga. Not far 
from here I notice a small building at the side of the road. It features a large number of 
statues, placed in rows. When I ask about the nature of the building, I learn that this is 
Kalitan. It used to be a pasanggrahan of His deceased Majesty the Distinguished 
Susuhunan Pakubuwana VIII. He had it built before he came to the throne. I take a closer 


1 The eleventh month. See Appendix C on p. 247. 

? Adiningrat is an honorific title used for the Principalities of Surakarta and Yogyakarta. It means ‘the most 
beautiful on earth’. 

3 See p. 39, n. 2. 

4 The Principality of Mangkunegara got its permanent status as an independent entity in 1792. See Appendix 
A on p. 236. Later in this chapter Purwalelana reports about the Mangkunegaran in much more detail. 
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look at the large brick country house behind the building with the statues. It is roofed 
with wooden shingles. Its base rises high from the ground, which makes it look as if it 
has an upper storey. It is packed with beautiful Dutch furniture and situated in the middle 
of a park, where His Majesty the Distinguished Susuhunan used to take his pleasure. 

I resume my journey and not much later I reach the ruins of the kraton of Kartosuro.! 
All that now remains is the brick part of the building. At approximately three pal from 
the city I arrive at yet another pasanggrahan, which is shaded by tall trees. It is called Kléca 
and owned by His Majesty the Susuhunan, who uses it to receive the Distinguished 
Governor-General. Not far from here is the pasanggrahan Purwodadi. It is designed like 
a Dutch mansion and belongs to His Majesty. 

Less than one pal from this mansion a major road, watched over by soldiers, leads north 
to a large residential compound with a circular wall built of brick. This is the 
Mangkunegara palace. 

I head for the house of one of my family members, whose guest I will be during the 
next month. Such a long sojourn will be necessary for meeting all my relatives here and 
making myself familiar with the rules and customs of the Javanese royal courts. 

I resume my story. I hardly suffered from the heat on the way from Kléca to the city 
because I could benefit from the shade provided by the tall tamarind trees lining the road. 

One day my relative invites me to join him on a visit to the city centre. We head 
straight for the northern alun-alun, a spacious square, surrounded by tall banyan trees. 
One of the two fenced banyan trees is called Jayandaru and the other one Dewandaru. 
The alun-alun is bare because it is covered by a layer of sand, which is so thick that grass 
cannot grow here. Under the banyan trees that surround the square, there are several 
pavilions, covered with wooden shingles. Many of them are in disrepair. In these pavilions 
the princes and regents used to attend the audiences of His Majesty. But nowadays His 
Distinguished Susuhunan holds his audiences on the siti inggil only during a garebeg and 
that is why these pavilions have not been properly maintained and, consequently, suffer 
decay. On the eastern side stands a building that is covered with wooden shingles and 
has open-work brick walls. It is called ‘Pangurakan’ and serves as the stable for His 
Majesty’s tigers, kept in readiness for when he wants to hold a tiger fight or rampog [see 
Plate 15]3 

In the bend in the middle of the southern side is the pagelaran [see Figure 58].‘ This 
is where the servants of His Majesty appear before their master when he holds court on 
the siti inggil. Three big cannons, named Sapujagad, Kumba-kumba or Kumbarawa, and 
Manikumba or Kumbarawi, are positioned between the pagelaran and the alun-alun. 
Two banyan trees, called Gung and Binatur, rise up between Kumbarawa and 
Kumbarawi. When His Majesty wishes to watch tournaments, he is seated on the 
pagelaran in a small pendapa, called the Pangrawit pavilion. 


' About the kraton of Kartosuro see Appendix A on pp. 233-5. Very little of it is left. Only the remains of 
the parts that were erected in stone, like some brick walls, are still discernible. The major buildings, which were 
built from wood, fell into decay and have finally rotted or crumbled away. 

> Name for the three major annual traditional Javanese religious celebrations. See Glossary for further 
information. 

> Tournament between tigers and lancers. See Glossary. 

4 The layout of locations in the palace discussed here by the author can be found on Diagram 2 on p. 151. 
See also Glossary and Appendix B on pp. 238-45. 
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Diagram 2. Main features of the Surakarta kraton layout. 
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Figure 58. ‘The pagelaran of the kraton of Surakarta with its large roof resting on sixty- 
four pillars, ‘where the servants of His Majesty appear before their master when he holds 
court on the siti inggil’. Big cannons are visible, positioned between the pagelaran and 
the northern alun-alun, as well as banyan trees. (Unknown photogapher, ¢.1900, Leiden 
University Libraries, KITLV.) 


‘The siti inggil is located south of the alun-alun. It got its name because it is a mound 
of sand. The stair to the siti inggil is called Wijil Pisan. The Tratag Rambat on the siti 
inggil is a roof of woven bamboo resting on brick columns. This is where the distinguished 
princes appear before His Majesty the Distinguished Susuhunan when he holds audience 
in the Panguntur Tangkil. This pavilion is tiled with marble. The projecting part of its 
roof touches the bamboo roof of the Tratag Rambat. Behind it I see yet another pavilion, 
called Witana, where the cannon Nyai Setomi? is positioned, enveloped in a flower- 
patterned silk cloth and draped with dried palm leaves. 

There are two more pavilions, one on each side of the Panguntur Tangkil, called 
Angun-angun and Balé Bang. This is where the gamelan is played when His Royal 
Highness receives in audience [see Figure 59]. 

A staircase behind the Witana pavilion, on the southern side of the siti inggil, provides 
access to the kraton through the Renteng gate. Having seen this gate, I return to the alun- 
alun. There I take the entrance to the Supit Urang’ pathway, which runs along both sides 
of the siti inggil and enters the kraton where the two sections of the pathway come 
together beneath the Renteng gate. This place is called the Mangu or Brajanala gate. 

From here I walk on until | arrive in front of a large gate building, called Mandungan. 
From inside this gate I can discern the Panggung Sangga Buwana tower,’ an eighty kaki 
high brick structure, situated in the courtyard> to the left of the main kraton pendapa 


! The literal meaning of ‘siti inggil’ is “high place’. See also Glossary. 

2 See p. 46 for Kyai Setama in Batavia, the other ‘half of this pair of heirlooms (pusaka). 

> For the symbolic meaning of the Supit Urang (literally ‘shrimp claw’), see Appendix B on p. 240. 

4 For the practical function and the symbolic meaning of this tower (literally ‘support of the world’) see 
Appendix B on pp. 240-41. 

> This central courtyard is the Palataran. For further information on this, see Appendix B on pp. 240-41. 
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Figure 59. Gamelan orchestra and wayang performance. Members of the gamelan 
orchestra are seated cross-legged in front of a screen with the puppeteer (dalang) in their 
midst. Puppets representing evil characters are placed on the left side of the dalang while 
the benevolent ones are situated on his right. In the middle of the screen stands a kayon, 
or ‘tree of life’. (Woodbury & Page, 1860-65, Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam.) 


and near the Srimanganti gate north of this pavilion. The area inside the kraton is called 
the inner fort. I reckon that its four sides measure half a pal each. It resembles a small 
city.’ There are numerous small buildings and many people selling all sorts of batik 
garments and foodstuffs. It also boasts various residences of distinguished princes, 
including a myriad relatives and servants of the nobility living here. Crowds are on the 
move in the streets. The roads in the kraton fort are wide enough to allow carriages to 
pass. However, anyone who is familiar with cities in the Government territories and 
observes the situation within the kraton walls, will not be pleased with the conduct of 
the people. There is no order and it is very messy. Many inhabitants dump their rubbish 
in the streets, thus causing unpleasant odours. There is a lack of space, so the dwellings of 
the distinguished princes are small and lack courtyards. 

The arrangements on the southern side of the kraton are identical to those which I have 
just described on the northern side. The southern siti inggil can be approached through the 
Saraseja gate. The siti inggil itselfis small and rather derelict, the result of neglect. Contrary 
to the northern side, there is no Supit Urang pathway. People and carriages just move freely 
beneath this siti inggil. The southern alun-alun is much larger than its northern equivalent, 
but itis completely dilapidated. The surrounding brick wall has entirely collapsed without 
having been repaired or taken care of. There are two fenced banyan trees in the centre. In 
the southern corner is an elephant stable with just one female elephant. 


' This statement probably refers to the walled fort, called ‘bulowarti’, which encloses the kraton proper. This 
is indeed a small town or city in its own right. 
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Figure 60. ‘The main pendapa (pendapa agung) of the kraton of Surakarta. Victor 
Zimmerman depicts this pendapa in an article in the Bataviaasch Nieuwsblad of 27 April 
1901, from which he quotes in his article ‘De kraton van Soerakarta in het jaar 1915’, as 
follows: “a large square space, open on all sides and covered by a sharply rising vaulted 
ceiling, which is supported by twenty heavily gilded pillars; inside, twelve other pillars 
forma verandah, while in the middle four pillars support the central and highest part of 
the roof’. Zimmerman is very impressed by the splendour and the brilliance emitted by 
all the gold abundantly displayed on the costumes, the pillars, the cornices and the ceiling, 
and by the shining white marble on the floor. (Picture postcard, 1910-30, Leiden 
University Libraries, KITLV.) 


Ona Thursday I join the relative with whom Iam staying to visit the kraton because His 
Majesty will be holdingan audience. Disguised as my relative’s servant I enter through the 
Mandungan gate and, subsequently, pass through the northern Srimanganti gate, finally 
arriving at the main kraton-pendapa courtyard. Here I sit down undera Malay apple’ tree. 

From this position I am able to observe the pendapa and see its marble floor [see Figure 
60]. The inner palace is called Prabayaksa or Prabayasa. In front of the Prabayasa entrance 
is a small building, called Paringgitan. The two buildings stand apart from each other, 
but the projecting parts of their roofs touch because the pendapa has an overhang, similar 
to a kampong house. 

The Prabayasa faces south, but the entrance to the Paringgitan and subsequently to 
the pendapa is on the eastern side, in other words in the side wall. The pendapa itself faces 
east too. South of it stretches a long edifice southward. It has glass walls like a room and 
is called the ‘green’ or ‘glass pendapa’. This hall is used when His Majesty hosts large 
dinner parties for the Dutch. 


' Syzyeium malaccense (Javanese name jambu). 
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The Palataran! is entirely surrounded by small buildings with sloping roofs, which are 
used to store equipment for various regiments, such as the Mijipinilih,? the Tamtama? 
and all the other Royal forces. North of the pendapa is a building, called Pacarikan, where 
the royal clerks or ‘carik’ do their work. It is orientated towards the south. North of the 
Prabayasa stands one more building, stretching west. This is where His Majesty sits or 
meditates in solitude. It is called Panepén or ‘place of seclusion’. 

The Sangga Buwana tower, which I already mentioned, is situated east of the 
Srimanganti gate. The tower is integrated into the circular wall of the kraton. 

On entering the palace, I wear the front of my kain tied ina knot around my waist. My 
chestis bare and my hairis loose, in other words not inaknot, but tied together inabundle* 

Ona Saturday night I am again taken to the kraton, this time to witness a performance 
in the pendapa by a large group of approximately forty female dancers. When I ask my 
companion whether they are street dancers and why there are so many, I learn that these 
women are not ordinary street dancers. They are called bedaya® and belong to the noble 
family of His Majesty. They are all princesses. These bedaya or srimpi are, therefore, not 
allowed to dance outside the kraton, unless His Majesty himself is present. There are, 
however, certain dancers who may perform their art outside the kraton from time to 
time, but they are remote relatives or servants, common people in fact. 

The bedaya dances are exceptionally beautiful. The costumes are also extraordinary. 
They are unequalled in northern Java. I cannot dwell upon the performances and 
costumes in this report, and if I did, it would not become much clearer anyway because 
one must see them with one’s own eyes. 

When I have been in Surakarta for a while, the Garebeg Besar* festival is celebrated 
[see Plate 17]. Although I followed the events as well as I could, I quote from the 
description in Javaansche Zamenspraken’ by the late Mr Winter sr. 

On the day His Highness makes his public appearance for the Garebeg, the ceremonies 
unfold as follows. At ten in the morning of the day of the Garebeg His Highness sends 
two messengers, wedana of the internal department,* to the residency building, in order 
to invite the Distinguished Resident to come to the kraton. 


' See Appendix B on pp. 240-41. 

? Name of one of the regiments of the monarch. 

> Name of a regiment of mounted soldiers of the monarch, who stand watch at the Srimanganti gate. 

4 This court dress is known as ‘sinjangan cothan’. See Plate 16. 

> Refined female court dancers. See Glossary. 

6 The Garebeg described here is celebrated in the month Besar or twelfth month. See Glossary and Appendix 
C on p. 247. 

7 C. F. Winter sr was the author of Javaansche zamenspraken (‘Dialogues in Javanese’). This book, written in 
Javanese, was published in two volumes in 1848 and 1858, respectively. It was intended as a Javanese textbook 
for Dutchmen. It contains a wealth of information about Javanese customs, the courts of the principalities and 
other Javanese matters. In the following ten paragraphs Purwalelana quotes rather freely from Winter’s book. 
In order to get an uninterrupted story he deletes the dialogic parts. He also allows himself some minor changes 
to adapt the text from a piece about the Garebeg in general to one that is specifically devoted to this one (Winter, 
Zamenspraken, vol 1, pp. 265-9). 

8 The administrative structure of the kraton consists of two departments: the ‘internal’ and the ‘external’ 
one. This reflects old administrative structures in the principalities. The external department was responsible 
for the administration of the region outside the capital proper where apanages had been granted. The internal 
section occupied itself with kraton matters and the capital proper, among which was the organization of 
ceremonies. 
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Not long after the two wedana have returned to the palace, the Distinguished Resident 
leaves for the kraton, riding in his coach and escorted by the Dutch gentlemen and 
officers, as well as by His Distinguished Gusti Pangéran Adipati Arya Mangkunegara 
with all his sons and relatives. 

On their arrival in the kraton the Distinguished Resident and his retinue greet His 
Majesty the Susuhunan and, subsequently, sit down in the pendapa in accordance with 
the proper protocol. His Highness is seated on his throne, facing north, the Distinguished 
Resident sits on a chair on his left. The senior princes sit facing east on chairs to the left 
of the monarch. His Distinguished Gusti Pangéran Adipati Arya Mangkunegara and the 
Dutch gentlemen are seated on chairs to his right, facing west. The junior princes sit on 
the ground left of the monarch, facing east. 

After a while His Highness, accompanied by the Distinguished Resident, makes his 
public appearance on the siti inggil, where the Distinguished Gusti Pangéran Adipati 
Anom and the Assistant-Resident have already taken their positions in front of His 
Majesty. Once on the siti inggil, His Highness sits down in the Witana pavilion. Rice- 
offerings, dressed up like pyramid-shaped mountains, stand ready east of the 
Kamandungan gate, between the Gapit and the Kamandungan gate, to be taken to the 
big mosque. As they leave the siti inggil on the western side, the gamelan Monggang is 
played. Once the procession with the offerings has passed, the Monggang stops and His 
Highness orders that the gamelan Kyai Sekar Dalima be played. 

Next he toasts the Garebeg. The soldiers of the Tamtama and Mijipinilih regiments 
on the siti inggil honour the Garebeg by firing a threefold salute, echoed by a cannon. 
The Tamtama are positioned to the right of the Susuhunan facing west and the 
Mijipinilih left of him facing east; the cannon stands outside the pagelaran on the north 
side. 

Subsequently His Highness orders the two wedana of the internal department, both 
sitting in attendance in front of him, to convey his instruction to the Distinguished 
Radén Adipati to forma circle around His Highness’ offerings in the big mosque and to 
distribute them equally among all His servants. The two wedana direct their steps towards 
the pagelaran, where the Distinguished Radén Adipati is in waiting, to transmit His 
Majesty’s order to the Distinguished Radén Adipati. Back on the siti inggil they take up 
their positions in front of His Highness again, respectfully reporting that His orders have 
been delivered to the Distinguished Radén Adipati. After having offered eight toasts, His 
Highness orders that all gamelan orchestras on the alun-alun be played. 

Not much later His Highness returns to the kraton. The protocol is identical to the 
procedures of coming out. Once back in the palace, he takes his seat in the pendapa again 
and drinks a juice of freshly squeezed fruits. 

After a while the Distinguished Resident returns home, inviting His Distinguished 
Gusti Pangéran Adipati Anom and all the senior and junior princes to join a party in his 
residence. His Distinguished Radén Adipati and all the advisors of the internal and 
external department are invited too. His Highness, however, is not. 

The Distinguished Gusti Pangéran Adipati Anom joins the Distinguished Resident 
to his residence, sharing his carriage. When he passes the fort, he is welcomed by thirteen 
salutes from the cannons at the fort. The party ends at three o’clock. On his way back the 
Distinguished Gusti Pangérean Adipati Anom is escorted by the Assistant-Resident and, 
while passing the fort, saluted again in exactly the same way as previously described. 
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The eight toasts proposed on the siti inggil were: 1. To the Garebeg, 2. To the 
Distinguished King of the Netherlands and his family, 3. To the Distinguished Governor- 
General, 4. To His Majesty the Susuhunan, 5. To the Distinguished Resident, 6. To the 
Distinguished Gusti Pangéran Adipati Anom, 7. To His Majesty’s family, 8. To the island 
of Java. 

North of the alun-alun is the Company fort, which is manned by three hundred 
soldiers under the command of a lieutenant-colonel. West and east of it there are Dutch 
houses and north-west of it the resident’s mansion, a very large and spacious edifice with 
white marble floors everywhere. The residency offices and telegraph bureau are situated 
in the right part of the building’s courtyard. 

North-west behind the fort one finds the club,’ Dutch houses and shops, as in 
Semarang. A street behind the fort leads to the south, turns westward after one pal, and 
eventually arrives at the southern alun-alun, which I have already reported about. 

In front of the residency-buildings a street leads towards the main market, where 
numerous people are engaged in selling their merchandise every day. It, therefore, deserves 
to be called ‘the big market’. It is situated in a Chinese neighbourhood, which is vast and 
boasts many spacious houses because a lot of the Chinese inhabitants are rich. West of 
this Chinese quarter lies the kepatihan, the residence of His Distinguished Radén 
Adipati, the patih of His Highness. It is visible from the road, and huge. The arrangements 
in front of it match those of the regents’ palaces in the Government territories, the only 
difference being that it lacks an alun-alun. 

Having made my tour of the city, I go once more to the northern alun-alun to visit 
the big mosque, founded by His Majesty the late Susuhunan Pakubuwana VII, and 
modelled upon the mosque of Demak, albeit that it is somewhat larger than its exemplar. 
Everything inside the mosque is painted white and the wood panelling is embellished 
with gold leaf. The crown on the mosque is said to be made of gold, at a cost of twenty- 
seven thousand rupiah. When shone upon by the sun, the sparkling crown really dazzles 
with its blinding light. To my knowledge there is no mosque in Java as beautiful as this 
one. 

From the mosque I return to the Mandungan gate because I want to see His Majesty’s 
state carriage, the ‘Griffin with Golden Flowers’. It is stationed on the right side of the 
gate. I am astounded by its brilliant radiance. It is painted in yellow, its edges and flower- 
patterns are executed in gilding. The interior is upholstered with yellow silk decorated 
with flowers in gold embroidery. I am absolutely stunned by such exceptional beauty and 
perfection. Allegedly it has cost twenty thousand rupiah. But, in my personal opinion, it 
lacks some solemnity because of all that yellow glitter. The beauty of its design and flower 
decorations surpasses my ability to describe them. Such loveliness can only be appreciated, 
if one sees it with one’s own eyes. 

Next I visit the small mosque behind the Panepén. It looks rather unremarkable. There 
is, however, a small pond in front of it that houses a crocodile, which frequently crawls 
out onto the shore. This place is called Bandengan, because they used to keep bandeng? 
here in the past. Behind the mosque, situated west of the Prabayasa, is a park, which is 


! This club was called ‘De Harmonie’ Harmony’). 
2*Grudha Puspa Kencana’. 
3 Milkfish. See p. 127, n. 1, and Glossary. 
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also called Bandengan. If I make a comparison with the very beautiful park of the 
Distinguished Governor-General in Bogor, I cannot say that this garden here is special. 
But the people from Surakarta like it very much. The only object of interest is a well with 
a turning mechanism,' situated in a building on the western border of the park. The water 
springs from inside this building and subsequently flows into a big tank, or a small pond, 
still inside this edifice. The well serves as a bathing place. It is fitted out nicely with 
paintings, a railing surrounding the basin, and steps for entering the water. ‘The basin is 
about four kaki deep and the water is very clear because it wells up fresh from its source. 

One day I go to the Mangkunagara palace in order to pay my respects to the 
Distinguished Gusti Pangéran Adipati Arya Mangkunegara IV because I am intrigued 
by stories about his desire to receive guests from elsewhere and about the extraordinary 
beauty of the palace design.? On my arrival, I am invited to sit before His Highness in 
his exceptionally beautiful paringgitan. Everything is painted white and decorated with 
gold leaf edgings. Flower sculptures adorn the walls over the doors. The floors are tiled 
with marble and the furniture originates from the Netherlands. Gilt chandeliers, all 
ordered from Europe by His Majesty himself, provide the lighting. When the audience 
has lasted some time, His Highness invites me to go and see the places of interest in his 
kraton. 

First I visit the huge kraton pendapa [see Figure 61]. Its surrounding ¢mpér touches 
the paringgitan roof on the north side. The ceiling and the pillars of the pendapa are all 
painted white and decorated with gold leaf trimmings. Its floors are tiled with marble 
and it is lit exclusively by gilt chandeliers. Each chandelier of the middle row consists of 
five dozen lights. Those in the side-rows have three dozen lights. These chandeliers used 
to be Government property and belonged to the palace of the Distinguished Governor- 
General. When all the chandeliers were replaced by gas luminaires, the Government 
proposed that His Highness buy them for the price of ten thousand rupiah. The candles 
of Bengal wax that were previously used in these chandeliers have now been replaced by 
small petroleum lamps. The furniture in the middle of the pendapa is European. 

Along the sides surrounding the pendapa there are three hundred chairs, all of Javanese 
origin. They are used at occasions and ceremonies where relatives or friends sit around, 
or at Dutch parties. People seeing the Mangkunegara palace for the first time are stunned 
and struck speechless because of all its lustrous magnificence. 

In front of the pendapa an iron pavilion has been added. It is connected to its southern 
émpér. This is where the Dutch who are being received in audience alight from their 
carriages. The iron pavilion is a European product. After its construction was completed, 
His Highness ordered that a poem be composed.? It is written in the ‘srengkara’ or 
‘dandanggula’-metre‘ and reads as follows: 


‘ Presumably a windlass on a horizontal axle to raise the bucket. 

? While reading this passage about the Mangkunegara Palace, the prince’s behaviour towards the author and 
the latter’s thoughts about all this, one may keep in mind that the alter ego of the narrator, i.e. the author Radén 
Mas Arya Candranegara V, was married to a daughter of the prince. See also Introduction on pp. 11 and 14. 

5 Prince Mangkunegara IV (r. 1853-81) was an important promoter of the traditional Javanese arts in general 
and of Javanese poetry and (gamelan) music in particular. He was a prominent poet himself, but also 
commissioned other poets to write texts. See also Introduction on pp. 14-15. 

4 These terms refer to certain rules followed in composing Javanese poetry, more specifically known as 
‘cembang macapat’. For an explanation of these terms, see Appendix G on p. 254. 
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Figure61. Pendapa of the Mangkunegaran Palace in Surakarta. Purwalelana is delighted 
by the beauty of the palace with marble floors, European furniture and gilt chandeliers. 
‘This picture shows how paintings and busts of various Javanese and Dutch dignitaries 
decorated the hall. (Anonymous, ¢.1880, Leiden University Libraries, KITLV.) 


The courtyard south of the pendapa 

Has been enriched with an iron pavilion. 

It serves as the place 

Where every guest 

Whether by coach or béndi, 

Alights. 

It was completed 

On Friday the thirteenth 

In the month sawal, the year ¢hé,! with the chronogram 
‘Craftsmanship does not lose itself in form’? 


I shall now tell of this iron pavilion. 
It was ordered in Germany, 
From a factory in Berlin. 


1 See Appendix C on p. 246. 


> The Javanese text is: ‘karya tan ngésthi warna’. The chronogram stands for the Javananese year 1804, or AD 


1875. 
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Willem Kamp was sent to convey the order 
To Herr Borsig the manufacturer. 

Its measurements are as follows, 

Expressed in Dutch ells:! 

Eleven its length, 

Six and a quarter its width, 

Four ells plus forty dim its height. 


Its weight two hundred 

And forty-three pikol, 

At one hundred kati per pikol. 

‘The price paid 

To the manufacturer: twenty thousand, 
Excluding the expenses 

Of delivery to destination, 

Which remain unknown. 

I will now only sing of form and decoration. 
Its shape is Javanese, 


Its design ‘dara gepak’,” like a candi. 
Its wide roof frame tough and strong, 
Made of hardened steel, 

‘The ends connected 

By solid rivets clinching them. 

On white marble plinths 

Whitened pillars, 

‘Their eight sides 

Rounded on the lathe in long grooves 
And embraced by golden rings. 


Their tops crowned by capitals 

Featuring sculptured faces on each one of the four sides, 
As narrated in this ancient story: 

When the nymphs 


1'The modern meaning of measures referred to in this text, such as the ell and the dim, differs considerably 
from those valid in the colony at the time this book was written. A so-called Dutch ell equalled one metre; a 
dim equalled one centimetre. See Appendix H on pp. 255-6. 

? For this building style, see Glossary. 

> The next nine lines allude to a story in the Arjunawiwaha, an Old Javanese poem from the 11th century. 
The abode of the gods is threatened by a demon who can only be defeated by men. The gods approach Arjuna 
(Permadi), who happens to be practising asceticism. The gods want to test his ability to resist worldly 
temptations. So they decide to send seven of the most beautiful nymphs in order to seduce him. But before the 
nymphs go, they practise their seductive skills by performing a dance for the gods Brahma and Indra, circling 
three times around them. The gods are embarrassed to find that they must turn their heads in order not to miss 
anything. So Brahma creates four faces for himself and grants numerous eyes to Indra. Arjuna resists all 
temptations, after which the nymphs return to their masters and report their ‘failure’. See Robson, 
Arjunawiwaha, cantos 3 and 4, pp. 47-55. 
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Were sent to seduce Permadi, 

‘They were told to first demonstrate their dancing skills. 
When they whirled and turned 

encircling Brahma and Indra, 

Both gods, out of frustration, 

Finally created 


Four faces in order to embrace the girls with one view, 
In light descending from the moon. 

On the pillars, 

Where these join with the framework, 

Are now positioned 

Sculptured faces 

Of men and women 

On all four sides, as if they protect 

And humbly greet those entering the house, 

Friendly smiling. 


‘The upper part is embellished with gold leaf, 

The pinnacle, carrying a crown with the name of the king, 
Placed on top like a shield, 

Conveying the message 

That His Distinguished Majesty King Willem! is honoured. 
‘The shield represents the leader 

Warding off hardship; 

To him has been entrusted lordship over the colony, 

And in him the troops he commands put their faith. 

The monogram 


Of Mangkunegara is placed 

On the royal shield, meaning 

That he leans on no one else 

‘Than on those who are faithful 

To the Distinguished King of the Netherlands 
In Java. 

An arch of leaves, 

Two branches tied together with a ribbon, 
Depicts the trust put in the name 

Of him who received a star on his chest.” 


Nymphs stand on both sides of the shield: 
One holding a torch 


' This most likely refers to King Willem III (r. 1849-90). 
> This probably refers to the royal Dutch decoration in the Order of the Dutch Lion which was granted to 
Mangkunegara IV. See also Figure 6 (p. 15) for his photograph. 
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The other one a quill, 

Symbols expressing 

‘The prayers said day and night, 

That there may be help 

For the kingdom, 

That there may be light when it is dark, 

And that, when one forgets that fear breeds confusion, 
This may be remembered. 


‘The face of an ascetic man is perceptible underneath the shield, 
With grapevines as ear ornament and flowers as shoulder load, 
Smiling. 

On either side 

A nymph, 

Carrying a percussion instrument 

Hanging from tender shoots. 

‘They accompany the old ascetic, 

Supporting and acclaiming the spiritual exercises 

Of him who observes his duties. 


‘The meaning of what is shown here is as follows: 

The old ascetic, an example from ancient times, 

Known by his virtue, 

Is now depicted 

In this way 

With a view to making him and his grace widely known. 

As to the grapevines as ear ornaments: 

When in olden days somebody met misfortune 

He was refreshed and comforted by the words spoken by the holy man. 
As to the flowers as shoulder load, 


And the nymphs intertwined, 

While they chant and play their melodies, 

This is their meaning: 

Those seeing flowers 

Spreading everywhere and appearing on trees, 

Will delight in them 

And meet joy in their hearts. 

And of everyone listening 

The sweet sounds of the instruments will enter the heart 
And relax the mind. 


High up on both sides a diadem, 
Separated by a shield of steel, 
Flanked by heavenly nymphs, 
Wearing long garlands, 
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Made from a rich choice of numerous flowers, 
Hung on neck and breast 

of the nymphs. 

Hiding between the twigs 

Behind them a dangerous green-black snake, 
Ready to bring harm. 


Two birds observing the snake 

Attack right away, 

And kill the serpent with their beaks. 

‘This means 

‘That those intending harm 

Have no chance 

Of succeeding 

Because fellow human beings will take revenge. 
While those with sincere and peaceful minds 
Will meet happiness. 


More decorations adorn the upper part: 
Flanking both corners on the front-side, 
Iron pots resembling 

‘The water pot of ancient times 

In which Permadi was bathed 

By Indra who rules over the world. 
Their shape is modelled 

On this pot filled with sacred water 
Because this is what made Parta king 


Taking Indra’s place.! 


This form is still honoured 

To be the means and symbol for our wish 

‘That it may resemble the fortune 

That will fall 

To the name on the shield: 

Mangkunegara the First 

The Second and the Third 

Up to the Fourth, 

Anxiously awaiting the fulfilment of their pursuit 
To give shape to the fortunes of their House. 


East of the pendapa rises a long two-storeyed building, called Dirgasana. On the 
ground floor it houses offices for administrative personnel and for the finance 
department. Upstairs is a room where objects are kept that belong to His Majesty and 
are not in daily use. The materiel of His Majesty’s infantry is stored in a building in 


' Parta is one of the names for Arjuna (or Permadi). This is again an allusion to the Arjunawiwaha. After 


defeating the demon, Arjuna is granted the right to sit on Indra’s throne for seven days. 
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kampong style,' which extends south of the Dirgasana in a southerly direction. Near the 
main gate in the enclosure wall of the Mangkunegara-palace stands a military building 
with a small balé mangu in front of it. It is called ‘police station’ because this is where 
criminal cases are investigated. West of this building one gets to yet another edifice, 
extending west, where His Majesty’s cannons are kept. Further west there is one more 
building, extending north, where various gamelan sets are stored. North of this is the 
coach-house for His Majesty’s beautiful vehicles. One of the coaches parked here is 
Candrakanta,” his state-carriage [see Plate 18]. I am told that its costs amounted to 
twelve thousand rupiah. It is decorated all over with pictures of a golden crown carrying 
His Majesty's monogram. Its interior is draped with yellow, flower-patterned silk, and 
its exterior is painted dark-green and has gilt edgings. North of the coach-house I arrive 
at yet another long building, built in kampong style. It is used for storing kitchen 
equipment, chinaware and beverage provisions. 

In front of the kraton, outside the enclosure wall and east of the police station, there 
are huge stables for the horses of the cavalry and artillery, surrounded by walls. This 
building features a big gate and an upper storey. The equipment for the horses is kept on 
the ground floor. The upper floor is used for military meetings and drill instruction. 

‘The stables are so attractive that my description must inevitably fail to do them justice. 
The entire floor is tiled with natural stone from China. Water flows beneath the stables. 
Hay is stored in separate compartments and from there brought to each one of the horses 
by means of a small cart on rails, just like the rails of the train or the tramway. The stables 
were designed for one hundred horses. That is why they are so huge. The construction 
expenses amounted to three hundred thousand rupiah. 

When I have seen everything, I ask permission to leave and return to my lodgings. His 
Highness allows me to go, but he invites me to come back to the palace on the twenty- 
fifth of the month Besar, the anniversary of His Majesty’s inauguration, a big celebration, 
which may be called the Garebeg of the Mangkunegara-palace. 

At nine in the morning of the day of the celebration I am back at the palace. Pikemen 
carrying Dutch flags are lined up from the corner of the road leading to the kraton up to 
the gate in the circular wall in front of the pendapa, a distance of approximately a quarter 
of a pal. The soldiers near the gate carry green and yellow flags, the colours of the Pangéran 
Adipati. The complete cordon consists of approximately one thousand men, all in military 
dress. Nine hundred of them are people from the villages. The remaining one hundred, 
all carrying the green and yellow flags, belong to His Majesty’s Wirantama and 
Subamanggala regiments. Apart from these troops I also notice a line-up of cannons. I 
pass the gate and enter the kraton. A large group of six hundred infantry soldiers, armed 
with guns, is stationed on both sides in front of the pendapa. All these soldiers are, just 
like their officers, in full dress. A gamelan orchestra has taken up its position underneath 
the émpér of the pendapa, on both sides of the steps behind the iron pavilion. 

Shortly afterwards the gamelan Monggang and, simultaneously, the other musicians 
begin to play. Looking northward, I see a large platoon of pikemen exiting the palace on 
the west side. They flank the pengulu and his assistants, all dressed in white, who carry a 
huge packet wrapped in a white kain. They are followed by a large group of men who bear 


' With a saddle roof. 
2 “With the appearance of the moon’. 
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pyramid-shaped rice mountains. When I try to find out who is going to be honoured in 
this way, a local person tells me that the rice pyramids are intended for a slametan on the 
occasion of the anniversary of the inauguration of His Majesty. The packet wrapped in 
the white kain contains a stick of the dimensions of His Highness, shaped from gold, 
silver, pinchbeck, steel and iron wires.! The offerings are placed under the western ¢mpér 
of the pendapa. At ten o’clock all the distinguished pangéran of the Principality of 
Surakarta and all the other priyayi assemble in the pendapa. At that time His Highness 
sends his estate carriage Candrakanta, drawn by four foreign thoroughbred horses,” to 
the Distinguished Resident. The carriage is escorted by twenty-four mounted soldiers led 
by one officer. Soon it returns with the Distinguished Resident, who is accompanied by 
the Lieutenant-Colonel, the military commander of the fort of Surakarta, and followed 
by many carriages with the Dutch gentlemen who have been invited to the banquet. 

On his arrival the Distinguished Resident is saluted with music by the gamelan 
Monggang and the other musicians. The gamelan in the pendapa plays ladrangan? 
melodies. The Distinguished Resident alights from his coach, enters the pavilion and 
takes his seat in the middle, facing south. His Majesty and all the distinguished princes 
sit down on his right, the Lieutenant-Colonel, the assistant-residents and all the other 
Dutch gentlemen on his left. The wedana, the regents of the Principality of Surakarta, 
the Radén Tumenggung Patih of the Mangkunegaran and all their assistants sit down 
on chairs south-west of him, facing north. When everyone is seated the Distinguished 
Resident is honoured with eleven salutes from guns answered by cannon shots. The guns 
are fired by soldiers lined up on both sides of the pendapa. Although each volley is 
produced by one hundred guns, it sounds as one blast, as if discharged by a single cannon. 
This demonstrates the training and skill of the soldiers. 

When the greeting ceremony for the Distinguished Resident is completed, the pengulu 
recites prayers over the offerings of His Highness, after which the guns and the cannon 
fire off three more salutes. 

After completion of all these ceremonies of homage, approximately thirty-six officers 
of the legion enter the pendapa, led by their commanding officer, the Lieutenant-Colonel, 
and the majors. In the pendapa they salute the Distinguished Resident and the 
Lieutenant-Colonel. The superior officers greet with a handshake, the others limit 
themselves to a nod. Then they all sit down. Subsequently the guests are offered various 
drinks. After a while His Majesty’s martial dancers appear. They execute their dances in 
pairs, attired in beautiful costumes, different for every dance. During the dance Karna 
Tanding‘ they wear a Janaka costume, during the Panji-dance® a Panji-dress of course 


1 This stick is called ‘Panjenengan’, or (walking) stick. This Javanese word also alludes to the celebration that 
is going on here, the anniversary of the inauguration of the Prince, the so called ‘tingalan panjenengan’. It 
furthermore alludes to the word used for politely addressing the monarch: Panjenengan Dalem’ (Bonneff, 
Pérégrinations, p. 300, n. 94). 

> D’Almeida speaks of ‘four splendid grey Arabs’ (Life in Java, vol. II, p. 56). These foreign horses add further 
distinction to their owner. 

3 A certain category of gamelan melodies. 

4 Karna Tanding refers to the duel (‘tanding’) between Karna and Arjuna (also known as Janaka). This is a 
scene from the Mahabharata and is also the subject of a popular wayang play. 

> Panji is the legendary and very popular East Javanese prince of Kuripan. He is the subject of a cycle of 
extensive, romantic and adventurous stories, which have inspired Javanese poetry, wayang and dance. 
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and so on, always ornamented with sparkling finery. They perform ten different dances 
in total. For anyone who has never seen such martial dances before, this is a truly stunning 
experience because their beauty and speed make them seem near to real fights. They use 
krisses, arrows, spears and cudgels as weapons. 

At approximately one o’clock in the afternoon food is served at tables. The banquet 
finishes at three, but the guests stay sitting around for a while in order to watch some 
more martial dances. Thereafter the group disperses. On his way home in his carriage the 
Distinguished Resident receives the same honours as on his arrival. 

When I retreat from the presence of His Majesty, he invites me to come back to the 
palace one more time. So I present myself again on Sunday legi! which happens to be His 
Majesty’s birthday anniversary. On this day the guests assemble in the same way as during 
his inauguration anniversary celebration, although this gathering is for relatives and 
servants of His Majesty only. The Dutch and the princes of the Principality of Surakarta 
are not invited. However, somebody who arrives without an invitation is still made 
welcome. On this day His Majesty inspects his troops. He scrutinizes their uniforms and 
weapons and then they drill. His legion encompasses eight hundred soldiers: six hundred 
infantrymen, seventy cavalrymen and eighty artillerists; including their officers, a sum 
total of eight hundred. They drill equally as well as the government forces and their 
uniforms are also as impeccable as those of the troops of the Company. Apart from this 
legion, His Highness also has at his disposal three hundred pikemen. They are the so 
called Wirantama and Subamanggala. Some of them are also flagbearers. The uniforms 
of these two regiments are the same as those of the legion. 

Besides these troops he also has the Rangga regiment, which encompasses one hundred 
pikemen. They wear Javanese trousers and a kuluk.” 

After His Majesty has completed his inspection of the troops, volleys of gun- and 
cannon shots are fired, in the same way as on the day of his inauguration celebration, 
which I described before. It is one o’clock when the drills are over and everyone joins the 
banquet. At two the party is over. 

When I ask permission to leave, His Majesty proposes that I visit his two sugar factories 
on a later day. For this excursion he offers me the use of a carriage, a gesture which I 
gratefully accept. 

One morning a coach with an assistant of the wedana of the Mangkunegara palace 
arrives in front of my lodging. The assistant is to accompany me on my visits to the sugar 
factories. Without delay we depart for the factory in Malangjiwan, called Colomadu [see 
Figure 62]. When I arrive at my destination I am very pleasantly surprised because this 
is a very special factory. Not only is it handsome, neat and tidy, but the equipment also 
distinguishes itself from that of other factories. The entire production process from 
adding water and pressing the sugarcane to the final product sugar is executed without 
manpower. Instead, it is driven by steam. For example: as soon as the sugar mash leaves 
the press, a steam engine pumps it up to a height of approximately twenty feet. There it 
passes through a bone carbon filter, meanwhile being heated with steam. The mash passes 
three or four times through a filter, and ultimately flows into a fourth, closed reservoir, 
from which it exits transformed into sugar. This complete process of the mash leaving 


' See Appendix C on p. 246. 
? Fez-like headdress. See Glossary. 
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Figure 62. Colomadu sugar factory in Malangjiwan close to Surakarta, property of 
Prince Mangkunegara IV. Purwalelana notes that ‘there are no wage labourers in the 
factory building itself because there are only steam engines’. In this picture, workers can 
be discerned outside the factory who have the task to ‘transport the sugarcane, lay the 
residue in the sun to dry, spread the sugar, push the carts filled with sugar and wash the 
carbon filters so that these can be reused’. (Woodbury & Page, c.1867, Leiden University 
Libraries, KITLV.) 


the press, up to the point where it becomes sugar, remains concealed because the entire 
stream from one reservoir to the other one flows through steel or copper tubes. The 
complete course of events in the factory is controlled by only three employees, who 
determine whether it is the right time for letting the sugar mash pass through the 
reservoirs. If so, they open a valve in the reservoir’s lid. After the mash is converted into 
sugar, it is transported in small steel carts with wheels that run in grooves, known as rails 
[see Figure 63]. The men push the carts to a place where they empty them into a steel 
container. When the sugar has cooled off, it is transferred to a pot that is composed of 
two halves. The upper half contains a grid, like a bamboo sieve, and is closed, while the 
lower part has a hole. A steam engine turns the pot around at the very high speed of fifteen 
hundred revolutions per minute, in order to expel the moisture which passes through 
the sieve into and then out of the lower half of the pot. It takes about ten minutes to 
complete this part of the process, after which only the sugar remains behind, very white 
but not yet completely dry. The sugar is then deposited on flat steel sheets which are 
heated from underneath with very hot steam. After approximately a quarter of an hour 
the sugar is dry. 

The number of people employed by the sugar factory on a daily basis amounts to no 
more than ninety. These workers transport the sugarcane, lay the residue in the sun to 
dry, spread the sugar, push the carts filled with sugar and wash the carbon filters so that 
these can be reused. There are no wage labourers in the factory building itself because 
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Figure 63. Interior of a sugar factory. Stairs in the centre of the hall lead to boilers and 
pressure vessels as well as reservoir tanks. On the ground floor left, is a vehicle to transport 
the mash converted into sugar, described by Purwalelana as: ‘small steel cart|s] with 
wheels that run in grooves, known as rails’. (H. Salzwedel, 1876-84, Rijksmuseum, 
Amsterdam.) 


there are only steam engines. Specialized supervisors control the manufacturing processes. 
This is why it is so neat and tidy in the building, like in a Dutch house. 

Having finished my visit to the factory, I stop off at the house of the Dutch 
administrator who serves me some refreshments. Subsequently I return to Surakarta. The 
next morning I am accompanied by the same person who was my guide the day before. 
We go to the village of Karanganyar, in order to see Tasikmadu, another factory owned 
by His Highness. When I make my tour of the plant, I come to the conclusion that it is 
very handsome and larger than Colomadu. Although the equipment is identical, the 
entire organization and outfit are better. When His Highness wanted to establish this 
plant, he sent a Dutchman with knowledge of factories and steam engines to Europe with 
the task of visiting all manufacturers there. His brief was to find equipment of the right 
quality, and then to place orders according to that model. This explains why this factory 
is so complete and in such good shape. All the steel and copper hardware carries His 
Majesty’s monogram with a crown on top. The quality of the building’s architecture is 
in keeping with that of its equipment. Neither leaves anything to be desired. And while 
Colomadu processes only four hundred bau of sugarcane, Tasikmadu must surely refine 
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five hundred bau, which shows just how well this factory has been designed. I am told 
that the construction expenses for the Tasikmadu-project amounted to eight hundred 
thousand rupiah. 

I saw many factories along the north coast, but I did not dwell as much on those 
because their architecture and equipment all look alike, which makes them very 
commonplace. If there are differences, they are of minor importance. Inside they are also 
not as neat and tidy as Tasikmadu. Having completed my visit, I return to Surakarta. 

In my opinion the capital of the Principality of Surakarta is not very much up to the 
standards of a kraton city. The homes and yards of many Javanese are in bad condition. 
The houses are in disrepair and there is a visible lack of order. Only the homes of the 
aristocracy and some priyayi look acceptable. There has been, however, much progress 
since the railway has been built. Many aristocrats and priyayi have taken up the Dutch 
ways of life. Some of them have even adopted the Dutch way of eating and order their 
food from a Dutch chef. At dinner time a sheet of paper, decorated with gold leaf, is 
presented, on which the dishes that will be served are listed. The Dutch call this a ‘menu’. 
Some members of the nobility go so far as enthusiastically wasting money by buying 
things they do not need, or giving them to their wives, without even caring about the 
future of their children and grandchildren. Only His Highness’ grandchildren receive 
education, at a Dutch school in fact. One of them even follows lessons at a secondary 
school in Batavia. He dresses himself as a Dutch gentleman and sports a Dutch hairstyle. 

In the old days many members of the nobility used to indulge in drinking liquor, but 
at present many of the high-ranking people do not drink that much anymore. 

The houses and other buildings inside the kraton fortification are badly maintained. 
‘The overall impression is, therefore, one of neglect. It surprises me how many women of 
all ages go in and out of the kraton. Regardless of whether their intentions are good or 
bad, they may freely move in and out. Often they are familiar with the way His Majesty’s 
female relatives dress and behave, so they can inconspicuously join their company when 
they go inside. The princesses and the wives of the aristocrats are escorted by many 
servants, so it is very easy for these women to join these servants in disguise. 

The only beautiful and prosperous homes are those of the Dutch and the Chinese. 
Many of the numerous Dutchmen lease land from Javanese nobles and priyayi. The 
Chinese support themselves by lending money against an interest of more than five 
percent per month, asking golden objects or diamonds and so forth as security on top of 
it. This means that the Dutch and the Chinese take profit from the lack of skills of the 
Javanese. His Distinguished Gusti Mangkunegara is the only one who knows how to take 
care and profit from the proceeds of his domains. The value of his properties runs into 
the millions. Many common people in the villages are poor and their houses are in bad 
shape because they are taken advantage of by the nobility, the priyayi and the Dutch who 
have the land at their disposal. 

Because many nobles and priyayi employ female servants, they also have many children. 
‘They may be noble, but they are in fact incapable of giving their children proper care and 
education. This is why so many deviate from the right path, either through their own acts 
or by using accomplices. Many are involved in illegal and shady behaviour. 

The city is full of swindlers, even among the underprivileged children. Working as a 
farmer or a porter embarrasses them, and there is no other form of labour that has any 
appeal for them. From growing up as a little child, so even before having a will of their 
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own, they have never exerted themselves to work. They just played and enjoyed 
themselves, so that, once grown up, they have become accustomed to this workshy 
behaviour. It goes without saying that they are incapable of supporting themselves if they 
do not work. This explains why so many of these children fall into evil ways. 

The Surakarta nobility are without work because they were spoiled in their childhood, 
and did not receive proper education. This explains why they can only indulge in amusing 
themselves with others or in keeping concubines, who give them many children to whom 
they, subsequently, cannot give proper care. This is what causes the problems of the 
government of the Principality. 

Iam convinced that this situation, as depicted by me, will not last, because at present 
the railway is making it a great deal easier for people from Surakarta to visit the North 
Coast, where things are better organized. Besides, many grandchildren of His Highness 
Prince Mangkunegara are striving to increase their skills, which may be a good example 
for many to follow. He even has a son, with one of his minor wives, who occupies the 
position of jaksa' in the Kediri Regency. This son deliberately moved to a different 
environment, in order to prevent his brothers, children of a main wife and therefore all 
princes of Surakarta, from treating him with contempt. If he is lucky he may become a 
regent in one of the Government territories, a position bestowing more power and 
worldly comforts on him than is likely to happen to most princes. 

Having completed my visit to Surakarta and my description of it, I resume my journey, 
leaving one morning on horseback towards Wonogiri, twenty pal away. His Majesty the 
Susuhunan owns a pasanggrahan, called Langenharja in the proximity of the Bengawan 
crossing at Bacem, located on the riverbank. It is rather new, so everything is still in good 
shape. His Majesty comes here very often to relax. After looking around for a while, I 
leave again. In Wonogiri I spend the night at the house of the ngabehi.” His Distinguished 
Gusti Mangkunegara owns a pasanggrahan here, but it is in disrepair. Next to it is a house 
with walls made of wood that look like brick. It is occupied by the Assistant-Resident 
who is in charge of the police in the Districts of Wonogiri, Sembuyan and Karangpandan. 
‘The pasanggrahan faces the mountain and stands with its back to the river Bengawan 
which flows from Surakarta. In the old days this used to be a place to go deer hunting. 
The soil consists of clay and is littered with stones and is therefore not very fertile. There 
are almost no trees. It is very hot and a stiff breeze blows in the afternoon. 

The next morning I leave for the village of Kakap, sixteen pal from Wonogiri. Here 
I stay for a night at the house of the demang,> who falls under the jurisdiction of the 
palace of Mangkunegara. The next morning I continue my journey to go to Pacitan. 
South of the village the route scales the slopes of the southern mountain range. At 
approximately four pal from Kakap, I reach the village of Galonggong, the border 
between Surakarta and Pacitan. The area south of the Principality of Surakarta up to 
the South Sea and West of Pacitan — approximately eight pal — belongs to the domain 
of the palace of Mangkunegara. 

I travel this stretch on horseback because it is very difficult for carriages to pass along 
this road. It is possible, but only if the carriage is small and light. 


! Public prosecutor. See Appendix D on p. 249. 
2 For this title, see Appendix E on p. 250. 
5 Middle rank official. See Appendix E on p. 250. 
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Il 
The Regency of Pacitan and the Residency of Madiun 


At midday I reach the District of Pringkuku, where I take a rest at the wedana’s, before 
travelling onwards. The mountain slopes near Pacitan offer a clear view of the town and 
the South Sea. Although the sea is five pal away, I can hear the breaking waves, crashing 
like the rolling thunder. This panorama of the town and the bay is really beautiful. Because 
high mountains rise on the left and right side and north of the town and bay, thus creating 
a deep inlet, they are seemingly enclosed. One half of the bay area is occupied by the town 
and some villages situated on flat land. The other half is the sea, calm like a lake. It does 
not take long before I arrive in Pacitan. 

I stay for five days because the journey on horseback from Surakarta was fatiguing, First 
[rest for three days in my lodging. Thereafter I visit the town and other points of interest. 

Because Pacitan is located far from the mancanegara,' it has all the characteristics of a 
village and suffers from poor accessibility by road. This reduces its appeal. The town is 
nevertheless well organized and, when compared with a village, rather pleasant. The plants 
and the trees flourish thanks to its soil, which is mixed with sand. Both the regent’s and 
the assistant-resident’s mansions face the alun-alun, situated on opposite sides from one 
another, north and south of the square respectively. 

An office, a coffee warehouse and a military barracks are located east of the assistant- 
resident’s building. 

East of the river flowing at about one pal east from the alun-alun there are a Chinese 
neighbourhood and a nice rural area. This is where the ancient town and the former 
regent’s palace were located. The town was shifted westward because, due to the absence 
of a bridge, it is impossible to cross the river during the frequent big floods in the rainy 
season. The roads from Surakarta and Madiun are on the western side of the river and 
when there were important visitors from outside or letters arriving by mail during a flood, 
one could not cross and had to wait for more than a day for the water to recede. In the 
dry season the river is quite shallow and easy to cross, so that a bridge was never built. 

West of the assistant-resident’s building stands a small fort, occupied by fifty infantry 
soldiers under the command of two lieutenants. There is also a doctor. They all live in 
the fort. 

One morning I make an excursion to the seashore where sand dunes of up to ten feet 
high are being formed. They are not made by men, but created by the waves of the sea. 
This phenomenon is not unique; it can in fact be seen everywhere on the beaches along 
the south coast. Sand is carried along and swept up from below because the sea is very 
deep and the waves are very high. Big Dutch ships can cast anchor here approximately 
one hundred kaki from the beach. So, in order to facilitate embarking and disembarking, 
a jetty has been built that stretches more than one hundred kaki into the sea. It is as if 
the ships lie docked at a quay. 

On another morning I am invited by the priyayi with whom I am staying, to pay a visit 
to the Astana Genthong, located on top of a high cliff overhanging the sea, five pal from 


1 The outer provinces of the Principalities. See Glossary. See also Appendix B on p. 243: by using this 
expression the author emphasizes that with the increasing physical distance from the capital the cultural 
influence of the centre of the realm diminishes. 

? Literally: ‘Burial place with a big earthen pitcher’. 
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the town. This is the site of the Talisman of Java, supposedly originating from Turkey in 
ancient times. What I see is a bone with the thickness of a big toe, a kilan' long and two 
fingers wide. The amulet lies in an earthen pitcher with the dimensions of a big cooking 
pot with an earthen lid. The pot is placed in a hole in the rocky soil and covered by a roof 
of sugar palm fibres resembling a small cungkup. According to the locals this roof and 
the supporting bamboo structure were placed here at the same time as the amulet. The 
dimensions of the bone are volatile: ten different people will not be able to agree on its 
proportions; one person will see it as big, while another one will see it as small or as of 
average Size. 

‘The story that the roof has remained unchanged over time puzzles me. I can hardly 
believe that it is that old and yet so intact. It does not give the impression of having been 
made long ago. Allegedly it was once draped with a white kain, but there are only some 
rags left, lying in the rocky hole of the earthen pot. 

Once back from my visit to the Astana Genthong, I return to Surakarta the next 
morning, using the same road as the one I took on the way in, and which I described 
before. 


1 Approximately 21 cm. See Appendix H on p. 256. 
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Ul 
From Surakarta to the Border of the Residency of Madiun 


I stay in Surakarta for just two nights. Next I leave for Ngawi. After having covered a 
distance of about three pal, I reach the Bengawan crossing at Juruk, where my journey is 
delayed because there is no bridge. The riverbank is in fact rather hilly because this is 
where the foothills of Mount Lawu begin. Just when I arrive there is also some flooding, 
which causes further delay. The men operating the ferry that carries my coach across are 
very cautious, and this slows the raft’s crossing, Once at the other side of the river, I 
continue my journey. Due to the inadequate condition of the road I have only just 
reached the Regency of Sragén when it is five o’clock in the evening, I would be overtaken 
by nightfall if I were to proceed towards Ngawi, so I stay here overnight. 

The regent’s residence in Sragen is no more than an ordinary Javanese house. For 
someone from the North Coast, like me, this is amazing, What astonishes me the most, 
is that it resembles a wedana house in a Government district. Many wedana houses are 
more attractive even than this regent’s residence. Sragen has an assistant-resident who 
acts as a deputy of the resident for police matters. The regency has its own administrative 
arrangements. The assistant-resident lives, like the regent, in a plain Javanese house, 
because the Distinguished Government has not as yet built a house for him. It is, in fact, 
only since 1872 that an assistant-resident has been stationed here, just as in Wonogiri, 
Klaten and Boyolali. 

The next morning! resume my journey. At about eleven o’clock I reach the posthouse 
of Gendingan, located near the border of the Surakarta Principality. The posthouse falls 
under the jurisdiction of Ngawi in the Residency of Madiun. I rest here for a while. 

During my journey from Surakarta to the Madiun border I noticed that the villages 
and the rice fields that are visible from the road are not in good shape. ‘The villages are 
obviously poorly kept and the rice fields are badly taken care of. When it rains, the main 
road is more or less transformed into one big mud pool. Many of the domains along the 
route in this area are leased by Dutchmen. When the government of the Principality gives 
orders to make repairs to the road with gravel, or to clean them, these Dutchmen ignore 
the instructions. They prefer to deploy their people on their own estates for planting and 
other labour. As a result the local government has a bad reputation. Because people are 
not familiar with the situation, they believe that the Javanese leadership is to blame. It 
may be correct that the Javanese administration does not function as well as the Dutch 
one, and it may be true that the local Government is not as efficient as the Dutch one, 
but yet the problems of the road cannot be blamed only on the Javanese leaders. The 
Dutch leaseholders of the domains are equally responsible. 

Because many bridges are not being repaired, vehicles must, unfortunately, cross the 
river at a ford. 
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IV 
The Residency of Madiun 


The posthouse of Gendingan belongs to the Regency of Ngawi in the Residency of 
Madiun. Next to the posthouse is a military barracks, occupied by twenty-four soldiers 
under the command of a Dutch sergeant, and equipped with two cannons. The reason 
for establishing this control post is that the posthouse is located near the border of 
Surakarta. 

After a while I continue my journey to Ngawi, three posts farther away. First I traverse 
a teak-wood forest, next a low hilly area covered with grassland that is left uncultivated 
because the soil is dry and irrigation is impossible. Trees do not grow here, apart from 
one or two small flame-of-the-forest! trees. In Ngawi, with still about one pal to go to its 
alun-alun, I pass a very unattractive village, devoid of tall trees and with just some sparse 
greenery. The houses of the villagers are also small, in keeping with the dimensions of the 
trees. Not much later I arrive at the alun-alun. It is very spacious, but resembles dry and 
uncultivated grassland. It is so vast and deserted that I feel uncomfortable. It makes my 
eyes fill with tears as I survey it. The fenced banyan trees are undernourished; from afar 
they even resemble purple coral trees.” The villages near the alun-alun are all similar to 
the one just described. The eastern side of the alun-alun is fertile because of the proximity 
of the river, which flows from Madiun and merges with the Bengawan from Surakarta. 
All the banyan trees on this side are, therefore, tall. The Dutch houses are also situated 
here, and so too are the assistant-resident’s house and office. The regent’s palace is on the 
northern perimeter, facing south. It is not so well situated because this part lacks 
significant vegetation. 

North of the palace, about one pal farther away, I can see a Company fortification, 
comparable in size to the Poncol fort in Semarang. It is occupied by three hundred 
soldiers under the command of a major. The fort is located at the confluence of the river 
coming from Madiun with the Bengawan river, coming from Solo, thus creating the big 
river Bengawan, which discharges into the sea at Sedayu in the Surabaya Residency. Silt 
deposited during floods makes all villages near this river look attractive. 

There is not much more to say about Ngawi. Due to the poor quality of its soil it is, in 
fact, not very pleasant, and there are no points of interest. 

After staying for two days in this town, I proceed towards Madiun, twenty-four pal 
away. In the proximity of this city | must cross the river Bengawan, which flows in the 
direction of Ngawi, as described before. There is no bridge, so I am ferried across. The 
river is very wide, so it would be too costly to build a bridge. Consequently one has never 
been built. Besides, as at present everyone wanting to cross pays a ferry fee and the 
Government receives a monthly fee from the person to whom the contract for this job 
has been granted, a fixed link would create a loss for the Government. 

The alun-alun of Madiun is not far from the river crossing, From the City of Surakarta 
up until approaching Madiun I saw nothing of interest, just forests and uncultivated land. 
Madiun, however, boasts an abundance of tall and beautiful trees and greenery; the road 


| Butea monosperma (Javanese name plasa). 
2 Erythrina ovalifolia or E. fusca Lour (Javanese name cangkring). This is a low tree with a thorny trunk and 
attractive red flowers. 
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is lined with tall tamarind trees providing shade to the passers-by. So I feel very pleased 
to be here. 

Madiun is an attractive city. The regent’s palace is orientated towards the south’ and 
faces the alun-alun, south of which one gets to the Chinese neighbourhood and a street 
leading to Ponorogo. The road to the Residency of Kediri is on the eastern side of the 
alun-alun. It is lined by Dutch houses up to where it reaches the residency-building, about 
one pal away from the square. This building is orientated towards the west and faces the 
river, from which it is separated by the main road to Kediri. Apart from this main street, 
there are also many lanes for pleasure rides around the city. 

On the fourth day of my stay in Madiun, I make an excursion to Ponorogo, in the 
eastern foothills of Mount Lawu. The pleasant road to this town is lined all along with 
tamarind trees. This reflects the fertility of the soil and the beauty of the villages that are 
visible from the road. Not long after I reach the town, I pass the assistant-resident’s house, 
which is orientated to the west and faces the main road. Not far from here I arrive at the 
alun-alun and subsequently at the house of the priyayi who will be my host. 

Ponorogo, although situated in the mountains, is unmistakably an old, well laid-out 
and pleasant town. The common people are prosperous and their homes and gardens are 
in good shape. The soil is very fertile and so everything planted flourishes. It is all so 
orderly that it pleases every visitor. The regent’s palace and the house of the assistant- 
resident are in keeping with the beauty of the town. Ponorogo may therefore be called 
‘the jewel of the residency of Madiun’. 

On another day I plan to make a pilgrimage to the grave of Bathara Katong who, it is 
said, lies buried north-west of Ponorogo. I ask my host to take me to this graveyard and 
to tell me the ancient stories. But he refuses because he is a priyayi, and, according to an 
old ancestral taboo, people holding an office are not allowed to enter this place. Someone 
violating this taboo will experience sorrow or misfortune. Even if that person does not 
hold an office at that moment, he would be ill-advised to visit the grave. As I do not hold 
an office, come from elsewhere and have good intentions, I am, hearing this story, even 
more determined to visit this graveyard. When I am at the point of entering, my host 
restrains me because he is concerned that I could meet misfortune later. I respond by 
saying that I do not want to be held back, in the first place because of the strength of my 
determination, and secondly because I have no evil intentions. On the contrary. I want 
to pay my respects to the person buried here and, being a visitor, also pray that I may be 
blessed and that my wishes may be fulfilled. It would surely be unheard of if my sincere 
intentions were interpreted as being evil. Given my forceful insistence, my host decides 
to join me, but not farther than the outside of the graveyard. There he stops and entrusts 
me to the caretaker asking him to show me the way. He remains waiting in the caretaker’s 
house. 

To reach the cungkup in the graveyard I must pass seven gates. In front of the first one 
there are two balé mangu, one on each side. Each gate is set in a thick enclosure wall. Tall 
trees surround the cungkup, but none of their branches hang over the burial place. lam 
astonished to see all of them pointing outwards. According to the caretaker this 
phenomenon is caused by the supernatural powers of the deceased. Even a bird flying 
over the grave drops dead immediately. When I prepare to enter the cungkup, my guide 


‘ An unusual arrangement. See Appendix B on p. 238. 
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vigorously restrains me because no human being is ever allowed to go inside. This being 
the case, I decide to recite my prayers outside the cungkup. 

The caretaker tells me that this Bathara Katong was a son of the last King of Majapahit. 
His elder brother, a stepbrother, was the Distinguished Sultan of Demak. Bathara 
Katong’s kraton was located here because the Distinguished Sultan of Demak had given 
him orders to convert the Javanese people living west of Mount Lawu to Islam. When 
he died, he was buried here and this is why the entire layout and construction are still 
like those of a kraton. It is said that Bathara Katong, when he was about to die, stipulated 
that the priyayi and his relatives should not be allowed to come and pay their respects in 
the graveyard grounds. Every priyayi or relative who would dare to enter would experience 
future sorrow. This is why no priyayi has had the courage to enter the graveyard’s walled 
grounds until the present time, for fear of the deceased’s curse. 

When I have completed my visit to the grave, I decide to go to a large pesantrén in the 
village of Tegalsari, seven pal farther away. A person called Kyai Khasan, father of the 
Distinguished Radén Adipati Ponorogo, once worked here as a teacher. The design of 
the brick school building resembles that of a regent’s palace. The village of Tegalsari is 
large because it is composed of five hamlets, together given as an apanage to the teacher 
here. 

The pesantrén is big. The people who are studying here not only come from Ponorogo 
but also from elsewhere. 

When Kyai Khasan was still alive, he put the Ponorogo people as much in awe as the 
regent did. Kyai Khasan’s son, who was formerly a pengulu in Tulungagung, is now the 
teacher here. 

Because of the multitudes of people who want to be taught about religion here and 
the presence of many religious experts, there are also many smaller pesantrén. The name 
Ponorogo refers to the presence here of this large number of religious specialists,! not just 
now, but also in ancient times. 

‘There is an interesting tree in the town of Ponorogo, the like of which I have never 
seen. It isa branching areca or betel nut? tree. The dimensions and form of the lower part 
are normal, but at a height of approximately ten kaki it forks into two branches, 
producing on each one a treetop full of foliage. Its fruits are just like those of an ordinary 
pinang. 

I stay in Ponorogo for some days until I decide one morning to leave to go to the 
Regency of Sumoroto, four pal south-west of Ponorogo. Sumoroto, located in the eastern 
foothills of Mount Lawu, is a small town, in fact rather like a village. I do not stay here 
very long and proceed towards the District of Parang, where I stop to have a meal at the 
wedana’s. Subsequently I travel onwards to Goranggareng, where I rest for a while. Then 
I resume my journey to the capital of the Regency of Magetan, where I plan to stay for 
two nights. 

The following morning I visit Magetan, a rural town, but attractive and pleasant. The 
common people as well as their homes and gardens make a prosperous impression. The 
abundance of tall trees is a pleasure for those visiting here. But it is calm and tranquil 
because it is, after all, a countryside place. It has a fine alun-alun. The large palace of the 


! This explanation of the author is possibly based upon on a (folk-)etymological supposition that connects 
the name of this place with the words ‘pana’ and ‘raga’, meaning ‘(religious) euphoria’ and ‘body’ respectively. 


? Locally known as pinang. 
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regent has a big and very pretty pendapa. The paringgitan contains guestrooms for visitors 
and Dutchmen. The assistant-resident’s house was built for the use of a controleur. It is, 
therefore, small. 

From Magetan I leave for Ngawi, where I stay overnight. The next morning I depart 
to the District of Padangan, which belongs to the Regency of Bojonegoro. 

‘The route to Padangan leads to a crossing over the Madiun river close to the Ngawi 
fort. Next, the road starts climbing and descending in the foothills of the Kendeng 
mountain range. We traverse nothing but teakwood forests, without seeing any villages. 
At the Padangan border, which is in fact the border between the Residencies of Madiun 
and Rembang, we reach a river and a small village, called Kedawak. Not far from there is 


the posthouse of Kali Gede. 
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Vv 
The Residency of Rembang 


I rest for a while in the posthouse of Kali Gede. This place has an abundance of tall mlinjo- 
trees. The villagers in the vicinity harvest the inner bark, which is called ‘bago’, whence 
the name of the forest is “Wonobago’. Having taken my rest, I resume my journey and 
not much later I arrive at the posthouse of Ngraho. 

Over a distance of fourteen pal, from the crossing of the river near Ngawi to this 
posthouse, the road was full of big white chunks of rock or limestone, which made it 
impossible to travel at speed. This being the case, I decided that my carriage must be drawn 
by manpower, from the river crossing near Ngawi to the posthouse of Ngraho. As it is 
very unpleasant to ride in a vehicle pulled by men, I myself covered this distance on 
horseback. 

If repaired, this road could become good enough to be covered by horse-drawn 
carriages at high speed. But the Government is of the opinion that there is so little carriage 
traffic here that the results would not justify the efforts of the common people who would 
be needed for the repair job. And so the road will not be fixed. 

From the posthouse of Ngraho I travel onwards to the District of Padangan, riding in 
my carriage. There I ask for help from the district’s wedana to find me a lodging place. 
Heis so pleased by my request that he offers to put me up in his own house. Having spent 
the night, I want to resume my journey, but the wedana bestows so much kindness on 
me, that my trip is delayed for several days. I reciprocate his courtesy and so my delay 
ultimately amounts to five days, during which I ask him for stories or legends from the 
district that I may use for my book. But he claims that there are no interesting stories. In 
the conversations that we have, however, it transpires that there are certainly some 
interesting and fitting legends, like the ones that follow below.' 

In the forest of Wonobago, which I passed as I mentioned before, there is a kraton at 
approximately one pal from the posthouse of Kali Gede, It is inhabited by a spirit or an 
invisible female ghost, called Putri Ratu Mas Trenggana Wulan, in ancient times a 
daughter of the King of Majapahit. When the kraton was conquered, she refused to 
convert to Islam and fled Majapahit to go and live in this forest. At long last she became 
a spirit and entered the spirit world. Since then she has ruled over all the invisible beings 
in the forest. But if someone wants to meet the princess, he may, even in our days, succeed 
if he is steadfast and determined in his endeavours, so the story goes. He must undertake 
a pilgrimage to a spring called “Sugihwaras’,” located at about seven pal east of the 
posthouse of Ngraho. This is the young virgin queen’s [sic] bathing place. The journey 
must be made on the evening preceding Friday Legi> because in the morning of that day 
the queen takes her bath in this well. Therefore nobody from the village of Sugihwaras 
has the courage to approach this place on Fridays, frightened of having to suffer the wrath 
of the queen. People endeavouring to meet her usually just ask to become rich. Someone 
who makes the pilgrimage with this objective will see his desires fulfilled if his 


supplications are properly done and subsequently accepted. 


Tt seems worth noting that the legends told by the wedana are also known from the Serat Centhini, which 
served for Purwalelana as one of his inspirational sources, as explained in the Introduction. 

‘Rich and Healthy’. 

3 See Appendix C on p. 246. 
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In the Dutch year 1822 the wedana of the District of Padangan received a request 
from the Government to supply teakwood logs. He gave instructions to cut trees near 
Wonobago. And so it happened that a large group of common people went to the woods 
to fell trees. They were to spend the night in the forest as the location was far from the 
village, so they built themselves a shelter to sleep and rest. One night they woke up in the 
middle of their sleep, startled by the noise of as many as five blasts of cannon fire nearby. 
Horrified, the men scattered, eager to get away from this place. The next morning many 
of them returned to the shelter they had fled during the night, and went searching for 
the source of the cannon blasts they had heard. Eventually they found a cannon nearby. 
It was made of yellow copper, seven feet long and as far round as a betel nut tree. Because 
they felt all of this to be extremely extraordinary, they gave an account of the facts to the 
wedana who, after hearing their story, went to see for himself. When his findings 
confirmed everything, he reported to the regent of Bojonegoro, in those days still called 
Rajegwesi, who subsequently informed the resident of Rembang. 

Out of kindness and because he notices that I am delighted to listen to these 
extraordinary stories and should like to see the relevant locations for myself, the Wedana 
of Padangan offers to show me around in his district. He takes me to the village of 
Kedaton, at the foot of Mount Pandan, on the boundary with the Regency of Brebeg in 
the Residency of Kediri. There we are shown some gigantic animal bones. According to 
stories told by some old inhabitants the village is called Kedaton! because in ancient times 
this was the location of the kraton of the demon King Arimba.? The enormous bones 
belonged to demons who died in the battle with the Pandawa. Kedaton is situated on a 
small river which flows south. It is called Jerohan because the demons’ entrails* were 
thrown into this river during this war. 

The reader of this book should not be mistaken. If I speak, as I did, about bones of 
demons of ancient times, Iam merely reporting old people’s legends. The truth is that all 
these wayang purwa legends did not happen on Java at all, but in Bengal. The names used 
for ruins on Java are no more than guesswork. In fact, we do not know to whom these 
ruins belonged and we are just guessing that they are remains of the past. The huge bones 
which I just mentioned belong in fact to no other big animal than Wabru, mentioned in 
the Serat Ménak and killed by Bagéndha Ambyah.* Nowadays such animals or animals 
of this size no longer exist. 

From the village of Kedaton I visit the remains of the hermitage of Princess Gendrasari, 
located on the summit of Mount Gambiroloyo.> It is surrounded by a three kaki high 

'Kad(h)aton’ is synonymous to ‘kraton’. For its meaning and etymology, see Glossary under ‘kraton’. 

2 The story of Arimba and his battle with the Pandawa originates from the Mahabharata. It can also be found 
in the Serat Centhini and is often used as narrative material for wayang performances. In many places in Java it 
is told as a local legend (Hazeu, ‘ Naga Arddhawalika’). See also Hazeu’s article on Arimba as the hero of a 
wayang story (Hazeu, “The Lakon Arimba’). 

3 ‘Jerohan’ in Javanese. 

4 The Serat Ménak is a Javanese 16th-/17th-century collection of stories about Amir Hamzah, his sons and 
grandsons, based on earlier Persian and Malay versions with many later insertions (Van Ronkel, De roman van 
Amir Hamza, p. 184, Pigeaud, Romance of Amir Hamza and Yasadipura, Serat Ménak). The stories about the 
legendary hero from very ancient times, called Amir Ambyah, form a part of the Serat Ménak. On one of his 
expeditions Amir Ambyah killed Wabru, a wild forest animal that devoured human beings and had caused a 
lot of destruction in Medayin, the king of which had asked Amir Ambyah for his assistance. 


> The name of this mountain occurs in the 19th-century version of the Serat Centhini, but cannot be found 
in contemporary atlases. It is possibly an alternative name for Mount Pandan, which does appear in maps. 
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earthen dam, which measures sixteen kaki across. On the southern side of the dam stands 
a black-stone statue of Kyai Drepa. It depicts an obese, cross-legged person, sitting with 
his sign of virility, as large as a betel nut tree, cut off and resting on his lap. According to 
the legend the man depicted here is the hermit Kyai Drepa. He had set his hopes on the 
princess, but before setting out to go and get her, he said that he would cut off his member, 
if she rejected him. And so it happened: she did not accept him and subsequently he did 
as he had said. Thereupon he died and was transformed into this stone statue. 

On the northern slopes of the mountain I come across more animal bones, just like 
the ones I described before. This time I am, however, astonished by how enormous they 
are, in fact thirteen kaki long, two and a kaki half thick and four kaki wide. Their shapes 
resemble the bones of a spinal column down to the tailbone. 

‘The wedana shares the following story with me. When Mr de Salis was the resident of 
Rembang, he let the regent of Bojonegoro know that he had been advised of the existence 
of these gigantic animal bones and that it was his wish that the regent would send a 
messenger in order to verify these rumours. If they could be confirmed, the bones were 
to be transferred to Rembang. 

As the regent of Bojonegoro received these orders, he immediately sent for the wedana 
of Padangan and ordered him to go and check the story and transfer the bones, pursuant 
to the orders of the Resident. The wedana left right away in order to execute his superior’s 
instructions. When he arrived on site, he saw the bones with his own eyes, and gave orders 
to assemble all the villagers in the vicinity. Eventually he had sixty people at his disposal, 
whom he instructed to transport the bones to Bojonegoro. Despite their number they 
were incapable of lifting the bones, let alone transporting them. However strong they 
were, they could not get the bones off the ground. The wedana, terrified that he might 
not be successful in carrying out his assignment, did everything in his power to get the 
bones transported, but to no avail. The men pushed themselves to the limits of their 
power, but with no success. The wedana concluded that he had reached the end of his 
possibilities and returned to Bojonegoro, where he reported to the regent that he had 
looked for the bones, but had not been able to find them. The wedana came to tell this 
lie because he feared being compelled to deliver. To be sure, the bones were located on 
the slopes of a rather high mountain and in the forest, without a proper road and far from 
a village and, what is more, very few people were living there in those days. When the 
regent received this account from the wedana, he quickly informed the resident. 

Because the views from Mount Gambiroloyo are clear and far reaching, it is a real 
delight to spend some time on the mountain. Mount Liman, the villages and the rice 
fields of the Regency of Madiun appear to the south; the dependencies of the Regency of 
Brebeg come in sight in the south-east, as clear as Madiun. The northern area, which 
belongs to the area of Bojonegoro, is also distinctly visible, including the meandering 
Bengawan up to the point where the river vanishes from sight. Unfortunately, however, 
this site is far from town and there is no proper place to stay if someone wants to enjoy a 
visit to this area. So, when I have finished looking round at the view, I return to Padangan 
via the District of Ngumpak. This journey is long and arduous. So, once in Ngumpak, I 
decide to stay for one night at the district wedana’s house. The next morning he invites 
me and the wedana of Padangan to join him for a visit to Pakayangan Latu within the 
area of the village of Dander, approximately four pal away. There we see a small, dry pool 
of twelve by sixteen kaki on the sides and one kaki deep in the middle. This place is called 
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Pakayangan Latu or “Blazing Dwelling of the Gods’. Just as we arrive, it emits blazing and 
roaring flames, terrifying for a first-time visitor. I estimate their height at fifteen kaki, so 
high that, when I caught sight of the flames in the distance, I believed that there was a 
house on fire. I remain for a long time watching this inferno escaping from the earth. 
People say that this is the blazing hearth of a blacksmith from ancient times. But I cannot 
endorse such a story. In my opinion the flames originate from coals burning inside the 
earth. I can give a more detailed explanation of my theory, but only at the expense of 
deviating from my story about Java. This would, however, take a lot of time and thus 
change the progress of my narrative. 

I am very fortunate that the flames erupt just when I arrive, because it occurs only 
occasionally, so I am told. But when it happens it is a foreboding of sickness and 
catastrophe for the people of the villages in the vicinity. 

Having seen Pakayangan Latu, I leave for Bojonegoro, where I stay for only one night 
because there is nothing noteworthy to be seen. Although it is called a city, it is in fact 
not more than an average rural town. The regent’s palace is new but small. Its pendapa is 
large. It lies orientated towards the south. The alun-alun is a spacious plain, but it is bare. 
People on the eastern side can hardly discern those on the western side. I have never 
before seen an alun-alun so vast. It is situated to the right! of the regent’s palace, flanking 
it. The house of the assistant-resident stands opposite the alun-alun, facing north, in a 
row with some priyayi houses. It looks clean and tidy just like the eastern part where the 
regent’s palace is. The controleur lives on the western side. In the north the square touches 
the river that flows from Ngawi. The plain is so vast that it is hard to care for it properly, 
with the result that it is bare and desolate. On the northern side there are hardly any 
people, so that the alang-alang can flourish. The soil consists of clay and when the wind 
blows hard there is no protection. The fenced banyan trees look, therefore, very 
undernourished. Visitors feel rather uncomfortable here. People who like to be rude and 
speak negatively of it, use the word ‘rustic’. I will not speak about the streets in the town, 
because they are not as pleasant as in other regencies. 

The next morning I return to Padangan using the main road. There I stay overnight 
and in the morning I leave for the village of Dandangilo in order to visit its petroleum 
well. The oil comes up from the earth mixed with water. But because oil is lighter than 
water, it floats on top of it. When the quantity of oil being emitted is very large, the water 
is sometimes even invisible. 

I arrive in Dandangilo late in the afternoon because I made the trip on horseback. So 
I spend the night in the house of the lurah, or village head. That night he uses only 
petroleum for his lamps. This causes an unpleasant smell, and a lot of black smoke. My 
host explains to me that he is not the only one employing petroleum in his lamps; the 
people of his village and those of the surrounding ones all do the same thing. He tells me 
that this oil is not only applied in lamps, but also sold as filler material for caulking boats. 
People suffering from skin diseases and scabies or injuries also use it as medication. 

The next morning I leave for the village of Janjang to visit a grave, supposedly in that 
village, of a companion of the Distinguished Susuhunan of Bonang. Although this is a 
remote place, the tomb is in relatively good order. I say this because it has a cungkup with 
wooden walls and is covered with shingles of the same. It is also well taken care of, thanks 


‘A very unusual location. See Appendix B on p. 238. 
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to the villagers in the vicinity who come here to bring offerings and take vows. The 
common people believe that a person who has lost something must take some soil from 
the grave and subsequently feed it to the person he suspects of stealing it. If this person 
then eats this soil without admitting theft, and does not return the stolen item or ask for 
forgiveness from the owner, he will die from a swollen stomach. People who have lost 
something, therefore, make it known that they intend to take some soil. And really, the 
vanished object will be found, returned by a frightened thief. 

After a night in the village I resume my journey the next morning, to travel on 
horseback to the village of Plunturan in the Regency of Blora, thirty-two pal away. Here 
I stop over for one night again and leave for Blora the next morning, where I will stay for 
two nights. 

The town of Blora is small, but because its soil is more fertile, it is a more handsome 
place than Bojonegoro. Its trees are tall and it looks prosperous. Although the alun-alun 
is small, it features beautiful tall banyan trees, giving it an attractive appearance. 

In the morning I enter the palace to meet the regent. The palace is old, but pretty. The 
pendapa is large and of Javanese architecture. 

The regent here belongs to the royal family of Surakarta and is married to an elder 
sister of the Distinguished Queen Pakubuwana, the spouse of His Majesty the present 
Susuhunan. ‘This is why all manners and customs here are modelled upon those of 
Surakarta. The priyayi as well as the common people in this town follow the customs of 
Surakarta, just as the regent does. People from Surakarta visiting Blora feel at ease and 
comfortable because it is like coming home. 

Because there is nothing noteworthy in Blora that I should want to describe, I continue 
my journey. I leave in a béndi to go to the District of Ngawen. From there I travel on 
horseback to the District of Kradenan in the Regency of Grobogan in the Residency of 
Semarang, where I arrive at seven o'clock in the evening. I am the district wedana’s guest. 
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VI 
The Regencies of Grobogan and Demak. The Residency of Semarang. 


My stay at the wedana’s house eventually lasts three days. On my arrival I ask him which 
places in his district are noteworthy and, if any, to show them to me and tell me any 
relevant stories about them. He confirms that there is much worthwhile seeing and that 
I should go and see the volcanic field of Kasanga the next morning. So I travel on 
horseback to Kasanga, entrusted to two elderly men who must show me the way. When 
we are close to our destination, I am invited into the house of the caretaker. Once I have 
made his acquaintance I ask him to show me around in Kasanga. He agrees and invites 
me to join him. We walk through a very dense growth of wild sugarcane, perennial grass, 
and several other varieties of long and coarse grasses. We must cross five rivers, each about 
twenty-five to thirty kaki wide, up to five kaki deep, the distance between them being an 
eighth to a quarter of a pal. Following this route, I finally reach the Kasanga heartland or 
core of the field. Characteristic for such heartland is a very dry soil of clay, looking like 
ash and completely barren. ‘This is precisely the way the core of Kasanga looks. It curves 
to the south and is approximately twelve hundred kaki wide. There are openings in it 
resembling the nostrils of a river crab, covered with ash and, when the wind blows over 
them, they produce the snorting sound of a blacksmith’s bellows. In the centre I notice 
holes as wide as a rice steamer. The inner part of the holes, when seen from above, shines 
like oil and emits bubbling noises. When I get closer, I am asked to go forward in a 
squatting position. I do as lam told because this is apparently the custom. When I have 
finally reached my destination, I am asked to sit cross-legged. Seated like this, I observe 
the big holes. Then I ask why on earth people behave like this. The caretaker tells me that 
the shining holes are the eyes of the Distinguished Gusti Jaka Linglung. I will now first 
finish my report of my visit to this place, and tell the story about this Jaka Linglung later. 

‘This spot is strewn with arsenical pebbles in many different colours, such as red, yellow, 
black and many other varieties. The Kasanga heartland features a well with very little 
water in it, which tastes salty. South of the site is a hill, or small mountain, which extends 
to the west. Not too far west from here lies a small salt-water pool. It is half a pal wide. In 
the north-western part of the area, near a teakwood forest, I see a stretch of uncultivated 
and treeless land. Its soil is white, uneven, heaped up high along the edge to the north- 
east of the area. From a distance it looks very beautiful, because it sticks up like 
pyramid-shaped roofs of houses, interspaced as if put in a row. The eastern part of the 
area is a flat uncultivated plain, overgrown with only wild, long and coarse grasses. It 
stretches to the south up to where it reaches the small mountain or hill. 

This uncultivated area within the Kasanga core has a diameter ofapproximately one pal. 

My visit happens to take place in the dry season. The caretaker tells me that there are 
often huge snakes to be found during this time of the year and that, apart from snakes, 
the area also harbours many tigers. In the rainy season the five rivers we crossed on the 
way in merge, thus forming a lake. 

The Kasanga heartland frequently erupts. When this happens, the local people speak 
of the ‘fury’, allegedly the fury of the big snake! Jaka Linglung, who lies buried here. A 


' The Javanese text uses the word ‘naga’ for snake. A naga is a mythical dragon or big snake with supernatural 
powers: for example the ability to adopt a human shape. 
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manifestation of this fury is really frightening because the entire area erupts: the soil rises 
high in the air and produces the noise of heavy thunder. 

When the caretaker hears that Kasanga is in a state of fury, he rushes to the core as 
soon as the fury subsides in order to make an inspection because tradition has it that this 
is an omen for Java. If the noise coming from beneath the ground of the Kasanga 
heartland resembles a cannon, it means that there will be war. This is what happened at 
the time of the Dipanegara War,’ which was preceded by the fury of Kasanga and the 
resemblance to a cannon. When many died due to the famine in Demak, the fury had 
also manifested itself, and that was a foreboding of the death of many people. So, as soon 
as the fury subsides and the caretaker has made his inspection, he subsequently reports 
his findings to the district’s wedana. In the days that this area was still under the 
jurisdiction of Surakarta he reported his findings to the principality. Even today Surakarta 
still sends palace officials or other priyayi for an inspection. But, because of the difficult 
access to the terrain over the road, the densely growing wild grasses and reeds, the need 
to cross five rivers and the presence of snakes and tigers, they restrict themselves to 
listening to the caretaker’s report. Apart from being frightened by the difficulties of access, 
the priyayi have also other reasons to be scared: according to a taboo of ancient times 
every priyayi who dares to visit the Kasanga core, will soon meet catastrophe, to such a 
degree that his career may come to an end. 

After I have absorbed all this, I return. North-west of Kasanga, not far from the road, 
my guide wants to show me the alleged remains of the kraton of Medang Kemolan, but 
there is in fact practically nothing left. Only the siti inggil is still discernible. The ruins 
are completely overgrown by a vast forest. 

After my return I stay for another two nights in the district of Kradenan. In the 
morning I visit the pool of Ramesan, two pal away from the town. I estimate that it 
measures one hundred fifty by two hundred kaki. It is about five kaki deep, but there is 
only three kaki of water in it. People visiting the pool are puzzled because its water seems 
to be boiling or welling up as if from a spring. It rumbles and produces as many different 
colours as a rainbow, such as green, yellow, red, light red, purple, white, black [sic] and so 
on. The water is hot and the taste is stale with a tinge of sulphur. It keeps boiling day and 
night, yet it remains stagnant in the pool. Because it is so exceptionally intriguing, I spend 
more than two hours here. It is beyond my imagination that something like this can exist. 
When I have satisfied my curiosity, I go back to the district. 

At five o’clock in the afternoon I go out again because I want to make an excursion to 
the saltworks of Crewek, located on a rocky hill. There are salt water springs at the 
northern and western sides of the hilltop. The water is collected in split bamboo sticks 
that are subsequently dried in the sun [see Figure 64]. Once the drying process is 
completed, the content of the sticks has become salt. It is very fine and powdery, not 
grainy, and it shows a tinge of red. It does not taste as salty as sea salt. 

From Crewek I travel one pal northwards to the well of Mendikil, located in a six kaki 
high mound. Its top is flat and round and contains a sort of spring. Nobody knows how 
deep it is. People have often tried to fathom its depth with a bamboo stick, but it has 
never touched the bottom. The diameter of the spring is only six kaki. It is filled to the 


‘This war, also known as the Java War, lasted from 1825 to 1830. It was led by the mystically inspired Javanese 
prince Dipanegara, who presented himself as the messianic Just King (‘Ratu Adil’). See Introduction on pp. 7-9. 
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Figure 64. Saltworks at Kuwu in the residency of Semarang, Purwalelana describes how 
salt water is made into salt: “The water is collected in split bamboo sticks that are 
subsequently dried in the sun. Once the drying process is completed, the content of the 
sticks has become salt. It is very fine and powdery, not grainy, and it shows a tinge of red.’ 
(Nationaal Museum van Wereldculturen, Coll no. TM-10007661.) 


rim with a very liquid and murky hot mud, which seems to be boiling. The salt water that 
it releases is collected and made into salt by the same process as the one I described in 
Crewek. There are more, similar, springs containing hot mud, but they are smaller. There 
are also three deep springs. These contain salt water, which is as hot as tea and can even 
reach one hundred degrees. This water is also used for salt extraction. 

From here I go to Bledug, not far from Kradenan and about two pal from Mendikil. I 
arrive at an uncultivated plain, which is approximately twenty bau wide, and features in 
the middle of it an area of about one bau that consists of very liquid mud, comparable to 
that in Mendikil. Its core resembles a spring, At short intervals the mud swells up, 
becoming a huge balloon [see Plate 19]. When the swelling has reached a height of ten 
to fifteen kaki, it explodes,” producing a sound like the blast from a cannon, while it emits 
white smoke. After such an explosion the mud begins to swell again as before. This process 


! Most likely Celsius. 
> The Javanese word ‘bledhug’, also the name of the place nearby, is onomatopoeic, meaning ‘to explode 
noisily’. 
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goes on without interruption, day and night, in the dry and in the wet season. 
There are more, similar, mud springs, but they are smaller with diameters of approx- 
imately one depa. Bangs caused by the explosions can be heard repeatedly and from all 
directions. 

The mud of the big and the small mud volcanoes is very liquid and can therefore not 
be walked on. Visitors must watch very cautiously from a distance, on stable ground. 
People walking on the soft soil or the weak mud will sink and disappear into an 
unfathomable depth. 

As in Mendikil the mud releases water, from which salt is being produced. 

To doa test I take a very long bamboo stick and throw it into the core of the mud 
volcano. It is swallowed right away. People say that over the course of two or three days 
the stick will be dragged about by the mud in the well. Sometimes it may be thrown out 
and land on firm ground. If not, it will sink again and finally disappear for ever. 

The people who live in the villages in this area and produce the salt of Bledug, Crewek 
and Mendikil, are allowed to sell it, but not outside the regency of Grobogan and the 
residencies of Surakarta and Yogyakarta. Anybody offering it for sale outside these three 
areas will be fined by the Government. The salt makers pay an annual salt tax of 
approximately [ |! rupiah to the Government. 

I will now tell the local legend about the origin of the names Kasanga, Bledug, Kuwu 
(a village near Bledug) and Mendikil. 

In ancient times there was a King of Medang Kemolan, nicknamed King Jaka. One 
day King Jaka went out on a journey to visit the countryside. When he arrived in the 
village of Gempol Payung he saw two women pounding rice, one of them old and the 
other one unmarried and exceptionally beautiful. King Jaka approached the two women, 
with the intention of asking them the name of the village. When he came near them, he 
became so aroused that he, by the will of the Almighty, let his passion overtake him and 
ejaculated on the spot. The King felt that he must possess the girl. He asked the names of 
the widow and the village, and was told that the name of the widow was Kasiyan and that 
the village was called Gempol Payung. Having received this information, the King 
returned to his kraton. 

Once there, he resolved that he should send his patih to fetch the widow and the 
beautiful girl for him. 

After the King had left, a game-cock was wandering around on the spot where the King 
had been standing and it so happened that the bird picked up what King Jaka had left 
behind. Sometime after this it laid an egg in the rice mortar. The widow found it and put 
it into the container where she kept the rice. She lifted the cover the next morning and 
was stunned: when she had put the egg in the pot, there was very little rice left and now, 
as she opened it, the container was full. Next she put the egg under the paddy in the rice 
barn, together with the ears of the first cut.? She covered it with the remaining rice and 
closed the door. Fourteen days later she opened the barn again and discovered that it was 
filled up to the roof. The widow was as astounded as before and so happy that she 
screamed for joy at finding that the rice had increased without a visible cause. So up to 


! The text leaves a blank here. 

2 This is an allusion to a (ritual) custom to braid some ears of the first cut of the paddy into two small dolls 
and put them under the paddy in the rice barn. In Javanese these first ears are called ‘panganténing pantun’, or 
‘bride and groom of (the) rice’. 
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the present day farmers now follow the example of the widow Kasiyan of Gempol by 
laying an oiled candlenut under their rice when they collect their harvest in their barns. 
The neighbours were alarmed by the widow’s screams and came to find out what had 
happened. Some climbed into the barn to convince themselves, but it did not take long 
before they were startled, because they were staring at the head of a big snake in the middle 
of the pile of rice. All of them stood trembling on their feet and many shouted out loud 
and in complete confusion that there was a snake in the rice barn. Very soon the other 
villagers heard them, upon which they came to kill the snake. While they prepared to 
execute their plan, the serpent began to speak like a human being. This is what he said: 
‘Do not bring harm to me. If you do, you will be struck by disaster in the future. You 
must know that I am a son of King Jaka of Medang Kemolan, so you are better advised 
to show obedience to me.’ When the men heard this and noticed that the snake was huge, 
they became very frightened. Soon the news about an enormous reptile, speaking like a 
human being and claiming to be a son of King Jaka, became widely known in the other 
villages. Their inhabitants came in great numbers to Gempol to humbly subject 
themselves to the snake. The serpent subsequently slithered off to the west in order to go 
and pay his respects to his father. The people from the villages caused a great uproar along 
the entire route since they had never before seen a snake so gigantic and accompanied by 
huge crowds. The turbulence caused by so many people talking about this news, finally 
reached the capital of Medang Kemolan. ‘The King was advised that a snake claiming to 
be his son was intent on entering the capital in order to come and pay his respects. 

As King Jaka got this news from his servants, he immediately ordered that the chiefs, 
the regents and the soldiers should gather fully armed for battle. Once back in his kraton, 
he thought long and hard about what this news might mean. Finally he remembered his 
feelings when he made his inspection tour, and the beautiful girl in the village of 
Gempol. 

It did not take long before the serpent arrived and stopped on the alun-alun. The chiefs 
and the soldiers were ready to meet him in battle, but were still waiting for orders from 
His Majesty. King Jaka was informed of the snake’s arrival. Shortly afterwards he emerged 
on the pagelaran to hold audience. The chiefs sat respectfully before him in rows. Next 
he sent an official to ask the big animal about his intentions. When the messenger arrived 
before the snake, he conveyed his master’s words to him. The snake replied that his only 
plan was to pay his respects. Subsequently the messenger communicated the snake’s words 
to the King of Medang Kemolan, who then ordered the messenger to return to the 
serpent and lead him into his presence. The messenger quickly fulfilled his task and after 
a while the snake appeared before the King in response to the invitation and paid his 
respects. Next the serpent explained from the beginning to the end how he had obtained 
this physical appearance. The King became embarrassed and worried that, if he were not 
to accept this explanation, his kingdom might perish. On the other hand, were he to 
accept this account he would be put to shame. He concluded that he should ask the snake 
to prove himself, and said to him, speaking only a few words in krama:! “You must know 
that a white crocodile, who controls the entire contents of the sea, lives in the deepest 
parts of the South Sea. He is my personal enemy. If you manage to destroy him, I will 
recognize you as my son.’ When the snake heard King Jaka’s words, he humbly paid his 


' See for this choice of words Appendix F on p. 253. 
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respects and asked for permission to leave and for the King’s blessing on his plan to carry 
out the royal orders. 

To the serpent orders of the King were the equivalent of orders of the Almighty and 
so he plunged head first in the South Sea in search of the white crocodile. 

To make a long story short, he found the crocodile and they fought a duel, in which 
the crocodile was defeated and finally perished. Having accomplished his task to eliminate 
the white crocodile, the snake wanted to return to the capital of Medang Kemolan. 
Because he did not want to cause chaos and fear, he chose a route underneath the surface 
of the earth, straight from the South Sea to the capital. When he guessed that he was near 
his destination, he stuck his head just above the ground. This is how the mud well of 
Mendikil came into being and why it releases salt water. Because Medang Kemolan was 
not yet in sight, he disappeared under the surface again and emerged once more when he 
was close to the capital. There he sent a messenger to inform King Jaka that he had 
accomplished the task his father had given him. As this message reached him, the King 
felt ill at ease, because he had had every intention of getting rid of the snake altogether. 
He instructed the messenger to ask the snake to wait in the village because the King had 
made a vow to establish a kingdom for his son if he managed to eliminate the white 
crocodile, and that he would come to meet him. The messenger quickly left the presence 
of the King. He went to the location of the snake and reported as the King had ordered 
him. 

‘The snake had to wait such a long time in this village that it came to be called a 
temporary residence or Kuwu, in fact the temporary residence of the snake. When he 
had emerged from the earth, he had caused eruptions. This explains the present-day 
eruptions of which I narrated previously. 

After the messenger had left, the King gave orders to make a harness for the snake. It 
should be composed of iron bands and cover his body entirely, up to the end of his tail. 
When the harness was ready, the King went personally to the place where the snake was 
waiting. There he spoke to him as follows: “My dear boy, I made a vow that I would make 
you king if you would successfully eliminate the white crocodile in the heart of the South 
Sea, and that I would clothe you in a royal dress and would give you your own place to 
live south-east of Medang Kemolan, where a vast, open and uncultivated grassland with 
fertile soil is located.’ Thereupon the snake expressed his gratitude and his willingness to 
conform to his father’s wishes. Then the King ordered that the snake be transferred to 
this open grassland area. There he instructed his chiefs to fit the iron bands over the entire 
body of his son. When this task had been accomplished, the snake was no longer able to 
move. He could only open his mouth. The King addressed him as follows: “All that enters 
through your mouth will become your food.’ So the snake did nothing but keep his jaws 
open day and night, in order to close them over all animals entering it and subsequently 
swallow and eat them. Eventually there came along ten young shepherds from a village 
near the lair of the snake, herding their buffaloes. After a while it began to rain heavily 
and the boys looked for a place where they could find protection. It did not take them 
long to find a cave fitting their purpose. In fact this was the open mouth of the snake, 
mistaken for a cave. The boys decided to take shelter in it. One of them, however, the 
smallest, was suffering from yaws! and was cast out by the others because they did not 


1 Frambesia (Javanese name pathek). Highly contagious infectious skin disease which mainly affects children. 
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want him to hide with them. So this boy left the shelter, and there were nine left in the 
mouth of the snake. Some moments later the snake closed his jaws, swallowed and ate 
the nine boys. The smallest boy, who had remained outside the mouth, ran home quickly 
and told the parents of the other nine, who were swallowed by the snake, what had 
occurred. ‘The parents refused to accept what had happened and asked the King for justice. 
Once the King was informed by his servants, he became very angry. He went to the place 
where the snake was in order to express his anger, and ordered the snake’s mouth to be 
nailed up. The snake resisted with all his force. The iron rings around his body were so 
strong that all his flailing resulted in the soil being stirred up as ash. The snake’s tail lashed 
out and swept in every direction, creating a great storm. The clouds turned black and a 
heavy downpour started. Trees nearby were destroyed by the tempest amid the furious 
protestation of the snake. When the rain and the storm abated, the snake was buried 
under all the soil that had been stirred up. Thus the snake vanished, covered by a thick 
layer of dust. This place is now called Kasanga because of the nine boys swallowed by the 
snake.' 

In the morning I leave Kradenan along the main road via the District of Wirosari to 
Purwodadi, the main town of the Regency of Grobogan, eighteen pal away from 
Kradenan. The road is good and adequately passable for carriages. Beyond the District of 
Wirosari a side road leads south towards the village of Selo, which belongs to Surakarta. 
The administrative powers are exercised by a kliwon.’ Selo is the last resting place of Kyai 
Ageng Séla.> As 1 am nearby, I wish to pay a visit to this village, so I head for the house of 
the kliwon. He receives me well and hospitably. We drink tea and then I ask him whether 
I may visit the grave. The kliwon does not object and even joins me himself. The grave 
has a cungkup in the style of a small mosque. The door is tightly closed. Inside is an 
earthenware oil lamp, which burns uninterruptedly day and night. If there were no lamp, 
it would be impossible to discern anything, As a matter of fact it is pitch dark inside 
because there are no openings in either wall or door. Allegedly the lamp contains the 
lightning bolt which was stolen by Kyai Ageng S¢la himself. It is of course impossible for 
a human being to steal a lightning bolt because it is nothing other than fire emitted by 
the clouds. One can, therefore, not lay hands on it, except when it has put something 
tangible on fire. The light of this lamp has never been extinguished from the days of the 
Kyai until the present time. The lamps in the kraton of Surakarta are also lit by the flame 
of the lamp on this graveyard. This does not require daily travel to Surakarta. The lamps 
were kindled in ancient times and up to now never extinguished. Only the armoury of 
His Majesty the Susuhunan is not lit by the Selo-flame. 

Kyai Ageng Séla’s grave in the cungkup is enclosed by a curtain of white cloth. 

After I have seen the tomb, recited the profession of faith and made a flower offering, I 
resume my journey towards Purwodadi. I stay in this town for just one night because it 
offers nothing sufficiently interesting to report about. In fact it is just a country town. 
‘There isa Chinese quarter. Many of the Chinese are wealthy; their homes are, nevertheless, 


1 The name ‘Kasanga’ contains the root ‘sanga’, which means ‘nine’. 

2 Administrative official. See Appendix E on p. 250. 

> This apparent inconsistency of spelling the same name as Selo and Séla respectively (in the same sentence) 
is caused by two sometimes conflicting transcription principles. Geographical names are spelled in accordance 
with current Indonesian atlas practices, personal names are rendered in accordance with current Javanese spelling 
conventions. See Note on Edition, Translation and Orthography on pp. xvi—xvii. 
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not very pretty. They sell rice to the capitals of Surakarta, Yogyakarta and Semarang 
because the rice of Purwodadi is very cheap. It is transported by glinding to the station at 
Gundik, eleven pal from Purwodadi, and from there by train to the three capitals. 

‘The assistant-resident’s house is situated opposite the alun-alun, and faces south. The 
regent’s palace, located across from the house of the assistant-resident, faces north. The 
office of the assistant-resident is on the eastern side of the square. It has brick walls and 
a tiled roof. On the southern side are the house and office of the controleur and on the 
western side is the mosque, which is quite large and handsome for a rural town. 

‘The regent’s palace is currently unfinished. The government has spent one hundred 
and five thousand rupiah on it, but now there is no money left. So the work on the house 
has been suspended until next year in the hope that by then there will be a budget for it 
again. The work has taken ten years so far and each year a new budget is put aside. When 
this is exhausted, the work is discontinued awaiting next year’s allocation. So far only the 
guest house, the building for the servants, the stables and the coach house are ready. ‘The 
regent, therefore, lives in the guest house. Because this is rather cramped, he feels 
embarrassed. 

The alun-alun attracts practically no passers-by because it is not located along the main 
road. This makes it a rather desolate place. By ‘main road’ I mean the route from Demak 
towards the Districts of Wirosari and Kradenan, and to the railway station of Gundik. 

As the soil in the Regency of Grobogan is entirely composed of black clay, there are 
hardly any tall trees and the farmers limit their planting to rice and catch crops such as 
varieties of cucumber, gourd, tobacco, bean plants and maize. As the Grobogan soil does 
not allow water to sink in, it is, so to speak, a reservoir holding rain water. 

The common people here do not work very hard. Many are involved in unlawful 
activities. Opium smoking is widespread, causing much criminality. 

The price of Grobogan rice is low if the yield of the harvest is high, but it rises if the 
yield is low. This can be attributed to Grobogan’s remote location, which is far from other 
regencies or larger towns. Only the District of Purwodadi enjoys significant economic 
growth, thanks to the fact that the train calls at Gundik station in this district, just eleven 
pal away from the city, and because the road to the station is well suited to carriage traffic. 
The railway improves the prosperity of the common people and of the Residency of 
Grobogan because it boosts trade with people in other regions. 

The next morning I leave Purwodadi to go to Ngembak, four pal away, in order to see 
an oil well, situated on a hill south of the road to Demak. Its oil contains so much water 
that the output from this well is relatively poor. This is very different from the situation 
which I described previously for Dandangilo under Bojonegoro. This well is exceptional, 
however, because it is situated in a fissure in the limestone of the hill at an altitude of fifty 
kaki. 

After visiting this well, I return to the main road to resume my journey. Not far from 
here I reach a very long bridge over a river which must be very deep. ‘This is the river 
Serang, which constitutes the border between the Regencies of Grobogan and Demak. 
The bridge is two hundred and fifty kaki long. 

From the moment I enter Demak my attention is caught by the big differences between 
this regency and Grobogan. There are numerous villages and, what is more, they are 
situated far from the forest. Demak is, therefore, more densely populated and its catch 
crops on the rice fields are also more abundant. 
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At approximately one post from the border I reach the market of Godong, The story 
goes that the Dutch mercenary troops used to make halt here during the Dipanegara war. 
On one occasion the soldiers stopped here again and wasted too much time relaxing and 
drinking, When they had drunk too much, the rebels attacked. Because the Dutch were 
drunk, they were defeated in the ensuing fight and many died. The few that managed to 
escape were the only ones to survive. 

From Godong I travel southward to the District of Gubug, part of the Regency of 
Semarang. At about one and a half posts from Godong I take a side road eastward to visit 
Mrapen, less than a quarter pal away from the road. ‘This place is called Mrapen because 
it emits fire day and night.! It is situated in the middle of the rice fields. There is a small 
lodge for visitors to the site. The area where the fire escapes and the lodge is built is 
surrounded by tall trees and clusters of bamboo. It is neat and tidy, and all one hears is 
the roaring of the flames. I arrive there at about half past six and the sun has just set. The 
flames are, therefore, distinctly visible. They are approximately one kaki in height. Near 
the ground they are green and blue; the upper parts have the normal colour. The exit 
point of the fire has a diameter of approximately five kaki. 

The caretaker tells me that the flames can be extinguished by covering them with soil. 
The fire must be kindled to make it start burning again. Sometimes it begins to burn 
spontaneously again after four or five hours. Because I want to see this, I ask the caretaker 
to quench the fire for me. And, indeed, when he spreads soil over it, the flames die. Then 
Lask him to set it ablaze again. He ignites some straw and holds it over the place. It does 
not take long before I hear the roar again and the place burns as ever before. 

According to the caretaker this area often gets flooded in the rainy season, sometimes 
by up to two kaki of water, which bubbles? due to the gas discharged from the ground. 
‘The gas that escapes remains hanging over the water and starts burning when a flame is 
held over it. The flames burning on the water make a very unusual sight. 

Another object of interest at this site is a big stone under one of the tall trees. It 
resembles a pillar base for a house. The caretaker explains that this stone is a sign: anybody 
capable of lifting it will see his plans succeed. The stone, so the story goes, arrived here in 
ancient times. When the wali were founding the mosque of Demak, the Distinguished 
Susuhunan Lépén was ordered to go and search for a base for one of the pillars of the 
mosque that was still wanting, But it was already dawn by the time he had transported 
the stone up to this place. Work on the mosque was, however, not allowed to continue 
after daybreak. And that is why this block was left here. 

From Mrapen I travel onwards to the District of Gubug, at present part of the Regency 
of Semarang, Because it is already late when I arrive, I stay for the night. 


‘“Mrapen’ is derived from the root ‘api’, which means fire. This eternal fire is also mentioned in the Serat 
Centhini and is still a well-known tourist attraction today. W. R. van Hoévell, who visited this place in 1847 
reports a local legend according to which a very fatigued Sunan Kalijaga rested in this place on one of his travels. 
Numbed with cold he put his stick into the ground, upon which a fire erupted immediately to warm him (Van 
Hoévell, Reis over Java, Madura en Bali, vol.1, p. 118). According to another legend the sacred heirloom kris of 
the Sultanate of Demak was forged in the fire of Mrapen. In modern Indonesia a flame from Mrapen has been 
carried to the great National Indonesian Sports Week (Pekan Olahraga Nasional), which takes place every four 
years, as well as to the Southeast Asian games in 2008 and 2011, and the Asian Games of 2018. 

Our text reads ‘blekethek’ which means ‘muddy, unwashed’. For this translation we have chosen the text of 
the first edition (‘blekuthuk’), which means ‘to bubble’, which seems a more logical reading. 
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‘The next morning I visit the market and the Chinese neighbourhood. Gubugis, if one 
takes into account that it is a rural place, a pleasant village with a big market and lots of 
people engaging in business. Its countryside is attractive and its soil is fertile. 

Having completed my visit, I go to the village of Gelapan, which belongs to the 
Residency of Demak and lies only five pal from Gubug. Here a brick barrage dams the 
river Tuntang. It is three hundred and seventeen kaki wide, plastered and faced with 
black stone all over. It has a bridge on top. The upper side of the dam is some six kaki 
lower than ground level. ‘The back of the dam rises up like a brick wall and is intended to 
block the flow of the water. The front side slopes. Behind the dam there are, on both sides 
of the river, very strong doors, each twelve kaki wide. The doors give access to canals that 
channel the water up to the rice fields. When these are too dry, the doors are opened in 
order to allow water into the irrigation channels and let it make its way to the paddy 
fields. Once all fields have been irrigated, the doors are closed and the water flows over 
the dam again. 

‘The barrage is controlled by a Dutchman with the rank of Waterstaat! supervisor. He 
lives in a brick house near the dam. Apart from this supervisor, there are four Javanese 
priyayi who are in charge of regulating the ow and the maintenance of all the irrigation 
channels through which water is led from this dam. The rank of these priyayi is ‘irrigation 
channel manager’ or ‘mantri wangan’. 

The river, blocked like this, irrigates thirty-two thousand bau of rice fields. The 
Government invested six hundred thousand rupiah and it took nine years to build it. 

From here I travel on horseback to the railway station of Kedungjati, where I take the 
train up to the Tuntang bridge. This journey is exceptionally beautiful. The train climbing 
the mountain twists and turns, in order to avoid too steep a gradient up and down the 
slopes. To make its course more gradual, mountains have been cut into and ravines filled. 
The rail track coincides with the carriage road from Tempuran to Salatiga. If the road 
runs in a ravine, the rail track passes over it. When the road makes its way high in the 
mountain, then the train passes it underneath a bridge. This makes it so fascinating. 

On my arrival at the Tuntang bridge, I hire one of the carriages that are daily available 
here and return to Salatiga. Once home again, I stay several months because I have already 
been away too long. 


1 Government body in charge of water management. 
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VII! 
The Department of Ambarawa 


One morning I leave home on horseback and travel westbound along the slopes of the 
foothills of Mount Merbabu. After about five pal I reach a pointed hill called Candi 
Dukuh. I climb about two hundred kaki to its top, where I see a tomb with black stone 
grave markers. It lacks a cungkup, but receives shade from tall trees. People froma nearby 
village, who are escorting me, say that this is the last resting place of Majapahit’s King 
Brawijaya III. From this elevated position the fort of Ambarawa, the barracks of Banyubiru 
and, down in the valley north from the hill, a huge stretch of water, called Rawa Pening, 
are distinctly visible. In my opinion the name ‘Rawa’ or ‘swamp’ is incorrect. It is, rather, a 
huge lake because it is surrounded by mountains on all sides and must, therefore, be very 
deep in the middle [see Figure 65]. The locals speak of a swamp because it is so wide. There 
is an island, or to be more precise a floating island, in the lake. When struck bya breeze, it 
is swept to either the middle or to the shore. At the time of my visit it happens to be at the 
shore, near the foot of the mountain. I descend to take a closer look. It strikes me that there 
is no soil on it, but only grass. It measures about thirty kaki in all directions. I suppose that 
it came into being because small branches, carried along and rounded up by the current, 
created a network, which was subsequently covered bya great quantity of falling dry leaves 
and, in the longrun, became overgrown by grass. Next the branches and leaves disappeared 
and only the grass remained. Staying alive, the floating pieces stuck together and became 
one, thus creating this phenomenon resembling an island. 

Many people have perished by drowning in this lake. When they sail to the middle of 
it, their boats get hit by strong winds; heavy swells make their vessels overturn and sink. 
Because the lake is so vast and deep, the waves can rise very high. 

Lam told that the Dutch once sounded the lake and found a depth of two hundred 
depa. The locals say that the lake is as deep as the core of the earth. When one of the older 
villagers is asked how deep the lake is, he replies by telling the following story: ‘One day 
my great-grandfather was sailing with his boat on the lake and when he arrived in the 
middle, he dropped his grass-cutting knife in the water. Up to the present day the knife 
has not yet arrived at the bottom of the lake. So you can imagine how deep it is.’ Such a 
story is only meant as a metaphor because people do not have even the faintest idea of 
how deep this lake is. 

From here I go to Banyubiru, where I visit a large and handsome military barracks. At 
first sight this complex comes across as a city quarter with houses for important Dutch 


! While the chapters of the first volume are sequenced per journey, those in this volume are numbered 
continuously. 
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Figure 65. Rawa Pening near Ambarawa. Although locals call this a ‘swamp’ (vawa) 
Purwalelana considers it a lake. He is intrigued by its possible depth, which apparently 
had led to drowning accidents. Furthermore, he notes a strange ‘floating island in the 
lake. When struck bya breeze, it is swept to either the middle or to the shore’, comparable 
to the stretches of an island ‘overgrown by grass’ seen in this picture. (Unknown 
photographer, 1926, Leiden University Libraries, KITLV.) 


people. All the buildings are storeyed, and the surrounding émpér is equipped with 
attractively painted fences. As far as I know there is nowhere in Java a barracks equalling 
this one in beauty. Because I want to see everything, I ask assistance from an officer, an 
acquaintance who happens to be here, to show me these barracks of Banyubiru. The 
officer is prepared to do so and invites me to join him on an all-encompassing visit. I am 
in no way disappointed. It is all very pleasant and exceptionally orderly. After I have seen 
the living quarters, he shows me the military arsenal. The storehouse for the cannons is 
sixty kaki wide and has no supporting pillars. Its roof and frame are made of iron. Only 
the rafters and the battens are executed in wood. 

All kinds of weapons are stocked here. There are also hoes, sickles and carpenters’ adzes, 
chisels, axes big and small, various sorts of knives and so on: in short every kind of 
carpenters’ equipment. The building also stores cannons in various sorts and sizes, from 
small to very big, and from short to very long. It also keeps a stock of bullets in many 
different varieties, ready for use. 

Having completed this visit, I leave for Fort Ambarawa, three pal from Banyubiru. It 
lies concealed by tall trees and thorn bamboo planted around it, and is therefore hardly 
visible, even when I get close to Ambarawa. After a while I reach the road that turns 
toward the fort. Houses for officers and barracks for soldiers have been built alongside 
this entranceway. Because of the attractive layout, the abundance of tall-growing greenery 
and the beautiful potted plants, this place resembles an ornamental garden, a delight for 
passers-by and first-time visitors. The road is shaded by tall casuarina trees lining it. The 
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circular fortification wall of brick is surrounded by three rows of ten kaki high earthen 
ramparts, separated by deep moats or canals. The outermost rampart is planted with very 
dense thorn bamboo. I enter the fort over an elegant bridge that crosses the moats. It 
features iron handrails. Once inside, I am astonished because this place resembles a small 
town. There is a large club’ on the northern side of its centre, facing south. In front of 
the club is a well with a winding lifting device. It produces water day and night like a 
spring. To the right of the club there are two long buildings, stretching south, with 
lodgings for sixteen captains. Every captain has at his disposal two large rooms and a small 
one in the back. Behind the two long buildings rises another one that extends all along 
the length of the fort. One half of it serves as a stable for the horses of the artillery, 
accommodating one hundred horses. The other half functions as a barracks for soldiers. 

To the left of the club, across from the captains’ lodgings, I see a row of five houses. 
The house in the middle is the biggest one. It has an émpér, or gallery, on the front side 
with two small rooms. Inside it contains four large rooms. The gallery at the back has two 
more small rooms like the ones on the front. This is the house of the commanding officer, 
or commander. The two houses adjacent to the commander’s house on each side are 
identical in shape and size. They have four large rooms inside and two small ones in the 
back-gallery. These four houses are occupied by the subordinates of the commander, such 
as the lieutenant-colonel and the majors. Behind these five big houses I notice yet another 
long building that extends all along the length of the fort. This is where the lieutenants 
have their quarters. Each of them is allowed a large and a small room. 

Opposite the club, at the far southern end of the lodgings of the captains and their 
superior officers, is a long storeyed building which faces north and extends to the west 
all the way along the fort. This is also a soldiers’ barracks. Behind the club is yet another 
soldiers’ barracks, also with an upper storey, just like the building across from the club. 
The ground floor serves as a barracks, while the upper floor is used for storing weapons 
and military equipment. 

The square in front of the club is very spacious, wide enough for holding marching 
drills with one thousand soldiers. 

Big carriages have no difficulty entering the fort. 

When I have seen everything, I climb to the highest point of the fort. It strikes me that 
all the buildings that I saw a moment ago do not have the usual roofing, but feature flat, 
brick and cemented roofs. ‘They are built this way to make it possible to cover them with 
soil and subsequently put cannons on top when the fort is surrounded by the enemy in 
a war. When I am standing on this highest point, it begins to dawn on me how huge this 
complex is. To my amazement I detect even more buildings than I could see from down 
below. The officer who escorts me up here points to the powder house, the military prison 
and other buildings. The whole complex is situated within the earthen walls which I 
described before. 

All the buildings inside these ramparts have exceptionally thick walls of three rows of 
brick. 

The construction expenses for this fort, from the start in the Dutch year 1831 until 
its completion in 1855, are said to have been five million rupiah. Once the project was 
finished, the Distinguished Government gave orders to build the barracks of Banyubiru 


' This officers’ club was known as ‘De Verpoozing’ (‘Rest and Recreation’). 
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as well as the military quarters outside the fort of Ambarawa, which I mentioned before. 
They were meant to house the soldiers in peacetime because the risk of illness is always 
great when there are too many people living inside the fort. Its interior space is in fact 
always cramped and the brick and earthen walls and the bamboo plantation surrounding 
it certainly block the passage of wind and fresh air. 

Having finished my visit to the fort, I go to the Chinese neighbourhood, approximately 
one pal farther. On the way I pass the assistant-resident’s house, near the military quarters 
outside the fort. Along the road, not far from the assistant-resident’s house, there are 
many Dutch houses. Some of the Dutchmen are shop owners, others ex-soldiers enjoying 
their pensions. 

‘The assistant-resident’s house formerly used to be that of the controleur. This position 
has been abolished and substituted by that of an assistant-resident who exercises the 
administrative powers here, and to be more precise: over the two districts Ambarawa and 
Ungaran. There is no patih or regent. This means that the orders of the assistant-resident 
go directly to the wedana. The only Javanese priyayi in Ambarawa are the jaksa and a 
member of the Landrat. This situation is highly unusual in comparison to the other 
departments under an assistant-resident. But this is the way the Government wants it to 
be, and it functions equally well as it does in departments with an assistant-resident and 
a regent. 

Once I have sufficiently informed myself about Ambarawa, I hire a carriage from a 
Dutch rental service and leave for the Residency of Kedu. On departing Ambarawa, my 
vehicle is drawn by horses. After approximately three pal the team of horses is reinforced 
by a team of four oxen because the ascent becomes very steep. In this formation we 
proceed until we are near the posthouse of Pingit in the Regency of Temanggung and 
the Residency of Kedu. Near this posthouse is the border between Ambarawa and the 
Residency of Kedu. 

Progress is very slow because my carriage is drawn by oxen. I, therefore, get off and 
walk the remaining distance to the posthouse of Pingit. This enables me to enjoy a very 
clear view of the peaks and ravines of the mountain. The sights in the mountainous area 
where I am walking are exceptionally delightful. I can only poorly describe this 
magnificence, unless I express myself in poetry. In the following poem I will, therefore, 
put my best efforts toward adding lustre to what I see, from my ascent of Mount Jambu 
up to the posthouse of Secang in the Regency of Magelang. 
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Vil 
Mount Jambu and the Residency of Kedu 


[Canto 1] 

In nostalgic memory I compose my song, 
Writing in mijil.’ 

May my heart be ready for it 

And may my verse become an example 
Of excellent writing 


And provide real delight. 


How enchantingly adorned is Mount 
Jambu, unequalled, 

Rising on the edge of lake Pening, 

Its surface sparkling, clear and pure, 
Inviting the traveller to pause 


And absorb this sight, 


And, from the edge of the road, admire 

The wonders of rocks and woods, deep in the gorges, 
As, just now, the heavenly sun 

Appears, shining its light 

On this huge and gorgeous lake 


And the mountain, 


The splendour of its beams striking the water, 

Making it glow and gleam, 

Scintillate like a precious jewel. 

Bobbing on the ripples, a small island is carried along by the current 
Like a small vessel at sea 

Propelled by the waves. 


Barracks and an impressive fort are looming up 
In superb Ambarawa, 

like the white owers of the marvel of Peru. 
Coffee plantations lining the road, 

Showing off their dark-green wealth of leaves, 
Are a delight for my eyes. 


Paddy on the rice fields, terraced high up on the mountain, 
Rustles like leaves in a soft breeze, 

Silver and gold with a tinge of white, 

Yellow like polished gold, 


' See Appendix G on p. 254. 
? Mirabilis jalapa. Also known as the ‘four-o’clock-plant’. 
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While I wordlessly envision 


Gold-coloured emping' piling up. 


Rows of hills surround 

‘The traveller: 

An unexpected pass, a steep ascent. 
A flowing stream slices his path, 
Its rumbling water plunging 

Into a deep ravine. 


Thunderously disturbing the woods, 

Scattering, 

Crumbling, dispersed, 

‘This is how water plummets from the mountain, 
At long last plunging into the lake: 

Such is the sound of the cascading waterfall. 


The soil mossy and downtrodden, 

Barely visible. 

Ferns resting on the shore, like maiden’s hair come loose, 
Dangling, trailing over the ground. 

Delicate water weeds 


And shoals of fish in abundance. 


A blue coot dives, concealing itself, 

And is joined by a water hen. 

Small herons are catching frog or fish, swift like lightning, 

While cormorants and big herons busy themselves picking worms. 
Teals abound, 

Now flopping down, then idly settling. 


On stony ground, flattened and made into road, 
On tortuous terrain, 

Staying away from hidden ravines 

My carriage ascends the mountain, 

On my way to reach 


the heights of the Jambu. 


Now at two thousand kaki, 

I enjoy an unobstructed view 

Of the magnificence of mountains and valleys, 
Feeling deeply moved 

And enraptured 

By this marvellous sight. 


1 Crisps or crackers made from paddy or mlinjo fruits. See Glossary. 
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Having set my course, 

My back turned north, 

I reach the Residency of Kedu 

In the foothills of the flanking mountains. 
High up are the villages 

Within its competence. 


I shall now resume my story. 
How utterly surprised I am, 
When innumerable clouds, 
Breaking free from forest 
And ravine, 

Suddenly make the mountain 


Vanish from sight, 

Troubling the traveller, 

Dense darkness thwarting his progress. 
Wanderers exploring these latitudes 

Start trembling all over their bodies, 
Frightened by this sudden and severe sunset. 


Soon a breeze arrives, 

Softly blowing at first; next, bursts 

Of suddenly gusting winds 

Drive the clouds away. 

When everything is bright and clear again, 
The moon stands gleaming in the sky. 


All villages become visible again 

As well as the shady woods, 

Where roots, sheltered from the sun, make shoots, 
Shamelessly embracing the pointed rocks, 

Like covetous snakes, on the outlook 

For passing prey. 


Proceeding slowly 

I pursue my most intimate desire 

To lose myself in the exceptional beauty of this scenery: 
Mountains, gorges, water emerging from 

Clefts in the ravines, 

And caves, fathomless and deep, 


Slope after slope, precipitous and sheer, 
Blackened on one side, 

Rocks in rare colours, 

Thorn bamboo ruthlessly rampant, 
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Durian, sugar palm, mango trees, 
Grasses luxuriantly growing, 


The jambul, the duku, citrus fruit, yellowwood, Job’s tears, 
The karanda, the kadondong, 

Hummingbird trees, overgrown with creepers, 

‘The orange-jasmine, spreading its perfume, 

Gold coloured kapok trees, stretching on and on, 

Like flotsam of betel leaves, 


The medicinal kajar, as if arranged, in rows side by side, 
The self-conscious moringa, 

Betel nut trees lined up in rows 

‘The inviting coconut, making travellers happy. 

A pond featuring a starfruit tree, 

A pool with a dam, 


A protruding slip of shore flooded by water, 

Like a well, 

Irradiated by the sun, bright and clear 

Shining like the purest silver, 

Water falling down without pause, spreading light, 
Accompanied by a rainbow.! 


[Canto 2] 

Waterlilies are floating all around, broken, 

Torn apart, dragged along by the stream. 

On the edge of the pond a marabou 

Rudely picking beans from the surface. 

A big squirrel and 

Its more common companion take shelter under an overhanging edge. 


A wild boar, rooting around with his snout, tries to intrude 
Into the paddy fields. 

Mouse deer, roe and stag 

Graze in the woods. 

Woodfowl, assembled in flocks, parade in procession, 
Raucously screaming. 


Young monkeys, joined by some black-haired fellow breed, 
Feed on fruits of the banyan trees, 

Bustling, clamorous, 

Shrieking persistently, 


‘In the Javanese text this line reads: ‘tur akanthi kuwung’. With the word ‘akanthi’ (literally: ‘accompanied 
by’) the poet announces the metre ‘kinanti’ of the now following canto. See also Appendix G on p. 254. 
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Moving about in troops in the trees, 


Dropping broken branches to the ground. 


Slithering snakes 

Search for a quiet spot. 

Shrilly screaming parakeets push closely together. 

Harriers roll and turn. 

‘The serpent-eagle, the long-tailed honey-buzzard and the barn-owl 
Make their gliding flights, eyes focused on the water. 


The sparrow, the turtledove, 

‘The sooty-headed bulbul, the white-headed munia, the pipit, 
A reedbird boastfully inviting me to join them, 

A cuckoo ticking against an earthen pitcher, 

All these birds along the route 

Epitomize a traveller’s delight. 


Tall banyan trees along the track 

Shed their comforting shade 

On the jungle fowl. 

Steep slopes reach upward, 

Increasingly forceful and full of desire, 

Striving to get closer to the far beauties of the mountains. 


Cliffs, holes, rocks 

Group together on the mountain peaks. 

Numerous tall banyans, 

Grown from seeds carried along by softly blowing winds, 
Let their aerial roots hang loose. 

Trees in straight rows, 


Their foliage mixed in luxuriant abundance, 

Are a source of comfort and pleasure for the traveller. 

The kapok and, not least, the coral tree 

And the kemiri stand along the route. 

The copper-pod and the sappan, with their red-brown bark, 
The klampis and the royal fern sparsely spread, 


The sea hibiscus and fragrant aloe, 

The lactree and the coffee plant, not in solitude, 

The kandayakan in long rows, 

‘The nagasari full of flowers, 

The wood apple, the flame-of-the-forest and the Javanese blackwood, 
Equally in rows, as if so instructed, 
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‘The epung brushing my path, 

The wild betel nut, close together waiting for me 
Inviting me to pass, 

The golden rain tree, growing on the edge of the river, 
The cordia, its branches torn and loose, 

And rattan and walulin intertwined, 


Pucung surrounded by tall reeds, 

Job’s tears scattered all over the mountain, 

Reed-grass grouped together, 

The wild cherry spreading its fruits in every direction over the ground, 
‘The peté, as if beckoning, 

Crepe ginger, blackbeads, palm fruit, 


The purple klayu, blown by the wind, 

In procession on the slope of the mountain, 
The empon-empon, growing evenly spread, 
And, completing the forest, 

Pinecone ginger, abundantly present, 

Palm ginger, fingerroot and lati, 


Kurkuma and galanga scattered around, 

Side by side with the yellow root; 

Laos, lati and Java ginger, 

Astray and uncared about; 

Bengle, lemon grass and gall-nut, 

Ginger and tea, in quantities beyond compare. 


In innumerable colours 

The mountain exhibits its beauties; 

The fruits hanging from the trees a delight for the eye, 
Crops 

On the edge of the villages, 

Packed with produce: 


Sweet potato and taro, 

Gaga, bitter yam and gembili, 
Elephant foot yam and potato, 
Cassava, cucumber, 

Lompong, giant taro and watermelon, 
Castor oil plants, maize and jali, 


Canthelan maize, millet. 

Shelters clustered on the edges of the paddy fields. 
Stones orderly piled, 

Serving as walls, 
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Surrounding the numerous plants, 
Keeping wild animals out. 


And all the villagers, 

Whether living at the border of the forests, 
In ravines or on the mountain, 

Are all set to exert themselves 

To earn their living, 

While enjoying a peaceful mind. 


All planted crops 

As well as the trees in the woods, 
Flourish without exception, 

Thanks to the cool altitude, 

Water flowing without interruption, 
And dewdrops softly raining down. 


Animals and birds 

Feed in the forest, 

Their voices like the song of a virgin 

In her fine bedchamber. 

Enchantingly beautiful 

This magnificence of the mountain, a feast for my ears and eyes, 


Captivating my heart. 

So well-equipped is this altitudinous land, 
Really unequalled, 

Are the many mountains of Java. 


If I were without a family 
I would build my home high up there. 


The trail now begins to descend, 

Some ten pal long, 

From the Jambu, 

Until I finally arrive 

At the posthouse of Secang, 

Where the road branches off to Temanggung. 


I am lost for words, 

When I am drinking in the charms of the mountains. 
Enthralled is my mind. 

By this mountain landscape. 

South-west, cross-wise from where I stand, 

Towers the Ringgit, concealing the road. 
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Long, slanting to one side, 

Forming a straight row 

Rises the Sumbing [see Plate 20] in the north, 
Special with its cleft in the top 

As if misshapen 

By an embarrassing harelip. 


Further north 

The gorgeous Sundoro 

With its flat top, 

High as it should be and graceful, 
Addictive, satisfying and peaceful 
For those who behold it. 


North-west the Sundoro Agung, 

The thunderer, looming up from afar, 

Long and stretching cross-wise from where I stand. 
‘Boat’ is the name the people give to the mountain 
Because its make-up of back and top 

Resembles a ship upside down. 


And then, following on from there, exactly in the north, 
The enchanting Ungaran, 

Somewhat lower, 

But richly adorned, imposing and well proportioned, 
Lovely all over, 

Causing me great delight. 


Like lotus flowers heaped up in abundance, 
The Merbabu reveals itself in the north-east. 
Its peaks 

Attractive, supple, graceful, pure, 

Gorges scarce and widely spaced, 

Unveil the charms of beauty. 


In the south the Merbabu foothills 

Are met by the Merapi [see Plate 21] 
Forcefully erupting its jewels of fire, 
Scattered like rain, 

Setting the sky ablaze, 

Their glow casting light upon the earth. 


Sparks of fire, 

Wind and lightning, 

Rolling thunder 

Make animals and birds seek a place to hide, 
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Screaming in bewilderment, 


While the three worlds! tilt and shake with mighty force. 


I turn to the Sumbing again, 
Distinctly visible 

From the posthouse of Secang, 
Just as the heavenly sun sets, 
Concealing its peak, 


Now nearly reaching into heaven, 


With white clouds, in a ring 

Around it like a parasol, 

Shone upon by beams of light. 

The holy source of light propelling its rays 

Deep into caverns and ravines, 

Transforms the mountain into a paragon of beauty, 


Its beams streaming downwards from the clouds 
Bright red with a tinge of gold, 

Lovely, like the eyes of a virgin, 

With a hint of the pains of love, 

Focussing their rays 


On her beloved. 


This sparkling light 

Now clearly displays lovely and beautiful 
Ravines, normally black like the night, 

While exposing white dwellings, 

Seen from afar in the depths of the mountain, 
Appealing specks in the distance. 


How magnificent is this mountain, 
Really unsurpassed its enchantment. 
Words do not suffice 

To describe its loveliness. 

They will only fall short of 

This truly unequalled beauty. 


This being my first endeavour 

To compose a poem, 

Singing the praises of the splendour and allure 
Of the mountains, the gorges and the water, 

I pray that 

My verses may not be smiled at. 


1 Heaven, earth and hell. 
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From the posthouse of Secang I turn north to the Regency of Temanggung. At the 
posthouse of Progo I reach a big mountain river, which drops away very sharply. There is 
a bridge measuring one hundred and fifty kaki, of which only fifty are supported by pillars. 
The one hundred kaki in the middle are not reinforced by posts. It is a wonderful and 
exceptional construction, designed by a Dutch engineer, and built more than twenty-five 
years ago. Notwithstanding the absence of support under the central part, it still appears 
very solid. 

By the time I arrive in Temanggung, it is already evening. So I stay with a friend. 
Temanggung is situated at an altitude of two thousand five hundred! kaki above sea level. 
It is so cold that I hardly sleep all night. I stay for only four days because there is nothing 
really worth visiting. 

Temanggung, being a mountain town, is very pleasant, neat and tidy. The regent’s 
palace and the alun-alun are situated on top of a hill. The southern side of the square 
follows a very steep slope to where the rice fields begin. The Chinese neighbourhood, 
located along the road to the posthouse of Secang, is handsome, but the number of 
Chinese people is limited. 

At half past five one evening my host invites me to go with him to the palace of the 
regent, where I meet many priyayi, such as the wedana and others, who also want to pay 
their respects to the Distinguished Radén Adipati. It is remarkable that all of them sit 
on chairs. My friend and I are also invited to sit high. We receive a warm and very pleasant 
welcome. ‘The palace lies orientated towards the south opposite the alun-alun. It was 
designed by a Dutch architect. The pendapa is in Javanese-style. It is not large, but pretty 
and attractive. On the northern side it meets a long building with rooms on either side. 
North of this building is the main house. I call it the ‘main house’ because this is where 
the regent lives. It is not large, but in keeping with the pendapa. Because this pavilion is 
surrounded by only a low fence like a Dutch house, it is not hidden from view from the 
alun-alun. On the eastern side of the central square, along the road to Magelang, is the 
assistant-resident’s house. 

As instructed by the regent, my host invites me to join him on a visit to the bathing 
place called Pikatan, located south of the regent’s palace two pal away from the town. 
‘This is a surprising experience: I have seen bathing places everywhere, but none of them 
with water as clear as this one, really as if it has just gone through a filter of stone. The 
basin is square, its sides measuring forty kaki. It is four kaki deep and the bottom is 
covered by pebbles. It is completely surrounded by a black-stone border, laid like bricks. 
‘The stone used for this basin originates from an ancient candi, if 1am not mistaken. The 
water wells up from a multitude of small springs in the bottom of the basin, so small that 
one has to scrutinize the bottom to discern them. Nearby is a Javanese building where 
the bathers may dress. After having taken a bath myself, I return to Temanggung. 

The next morning I leave for Margawati, located in a very hilly area and famous for its 
excellent horses. Some hills are shaped like a kukusan, while others are round. Because 
the soil is hard and full of big stones, all the hills except one are entirely devoid of trees 
and overgrown with grass. The hill with the only tree on top is called Margawati. I climb 
to its summit to take a look. Under the tree lies an earthen pitcher, a so-called ‘kenthéng’. 


' The text mentions twenty-five thousand. This must be a typesetting error. The translation follows the first 
edition. 
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It is half buried and contains some water. Horses that drink it are reputed to become 
beautiful and strong. I believe, however, that this is just rain water. The horses here are 
indeed robust and have good hooves. This should, however, not be attributed to this 
water, but to the fact that since time immemorial they must climb and descend day and 
night because there is not a single piece of flat land here. This daily walking on the rocky 
ground makes their hooves very strong. The grass that grows on this stony ground is 
mountain grass, and this makes the bodies of the horses powerful and their hooves tough. 
These horses do not, however, grow tall. So, although the Margawati horse remains small, 
it is very strong. 

Back from Margawati, I stay one more night in Temanggung. Subsequently I leave for 
Parakan. Its Chinese quarter is small because this is a rural Chinese neighbourhood, part 
of Kedu proper, a region well known to the rest of the world for its excellent tobacco. 

From here I travel to the coffee pasanggrahan Jumprit. Its altitude of approximately 
four thousand five hundred kaki makes it an extremely cold location. Fortunately there 
is a heating stove, without which I would not be able to sleep in this chill during the night. 
In the morning the air is bright, there are no clouds and there is no fog, The sea in the 
north is vaguely visible, and it is exciting to look down into the valley, which reminds me 
of the landscape I described in my poem. Not far from the pasanggrahan there is a very 
large spring, in fact the source of the river Progo. I take a long time to enjoy this spectacle 
and even drink some water fresh from the spring. The pasanggrahan is a big and beautiful 
building with wooden walls. Its furniture, chairs, tables and beds are also very elegant. 

The next morning return to Temanggung, where I stay overnight again. Next I travel 
via the posthouse of Secang to Magelang in order to spend a few days visiting that regency. 

Magelang is located at an altitude of twelve hundred kaki above sea level and has, 
therefore, a moderate climate that is not too cold. The alun-alun is small, but the banyan 
trees surrounding it, as well as the fenced ones, are tall. ‘They are all of equal height. The 
regent’s palace faces south! and is situated opposite the alun-alun. It lies in plain view 
from the square because it has a very low brick wall in front of it. There are flowering 
shrubs on both sides. In the south-eastern corner of the garden I notice a brick building 
that is situated right on the edge of the alun-alun and the road. When I ask what kind of 
building this is, 1am told that this is the club,” the meeting place for the Dutch. I say that 
Iam astonished that it is located in the regent’s courtyard. My companion explains that 
this is as the current regent wanted it. The regent’s palace is completely at odds with the 
usual standards. It consists of just one large and long brick building, half of which is in 
pendapa style, while the other half is closed and divided into rooms, just like a house. 

One day my acquaintance, the priyayi with whom | am staying, invites me to join him 
to go and pay our respects to the Radén Tumenggung, the Regent of Magelang. I take 
real delight in the pendapa because it is very pretty, neat and tidy. The shining beauty of 
its furnishings is entirely in keeping [see Figure 66]. 

East of the alun-alun rises a large and elegant Dutch building. On my query about its 
nature I am informed that it is a hotel. The road running westward behind the regent’s 
palace is shaded by kenari trees lining it and leads to the resident’s mansion. This building 
faces west and is situated across from a ravine. West of this gorge the beholder is offered 


‘ Unusual arrangement. See Appendix B on p. 238. 
? The name of this club was ‘De Eendracht’ (Harmony’ or ‘Concordia’). 
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Figure 66. Magelang regency building. When Purwalelana visits the mansion of the 
regent of Magelang, Radén Tumenggung Danakusuma, he is delighted by ‘the shining 
beauty of its furnishings’. The Regent is shown in front of his palace in a procession, 
formed by his servants who carry their master’s heirlooms. Over his head a parasol, a 
token of his dignity and status. In the rear, the gamelan orchestra. (Woodbury & Page, 
c.1866, Leiden University Libraries, KITLV.) 


a clear view of Mount Sumbing, forests, villages and terraced rice fields, irrigated with 
water springing from the wells on the mountain. This really resembles King Rahwana’s 
pleasure garden Argasoka [see Plate 22].’ The resident’s mansion is a large and square 
edifice with a small inner courtyard. Opposite the building lies a park, planted with a 
variety of beautiful flowers. The resident’s offices are just one hundred kaki farther away 
to the right. There are here also many Dutch houses. The Chinese neighbourhood is 
attractive but not very large. 

In the Dutch year 1867 a major earthquake seriously damaged the barracks of 
Banyubiru. The Government, therefore, transferred the soldiers belonging to the artillery 
and some of the infantrymen to Magelang, where they still are, living in barracks with 
walls of gedég and straw roofing. The officers, under the command of a lieutenant-colonel, 
rent Javanese or brick houses. Magelang is, thanks to this military presence, a lively city. 
It also has roads for making pleasure tours, all very pretty due to the greenery and flower 
gardens along the roads, planted by the Dutch, the priyayi and the common people living 


‘ Allusion to the Ramayana story. King Rahwana abducts Sinta, Rama’s wife and imprisons her in the gardens 
of his palace in Lengka, called Argasoka. See Robson, Ramayana. 
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here. Because of its luscious plants and flowers Magelang rightly deserves its reputation 
of being one big pleasure garden. In the evenings the smell of flowers spreads and fills the 
air in the city. Visitors, strolling here in the evening, take great delight in the scents and 
fragrances produced by the flowers of the city, in the gardens on either side of the roads 
and in the adornment of the mountains. Magelang’s inhabitants have become accustomed 
to the flowers and to the beauty of the decoration of the city, the mountains surrounding 
Magelang and the posthouse of Secang, the praise of which I sang in my poem. They have 
long since become unaware of the full day’s presence of the fragrances of flowers and of 
the beauty and loveliness of the mountains which resemble the Sri Wandari gardens of 
Arjuna Sasraprabu.! 

One evening my host invites me to join him on an excursion on horseback through 
the Chinese quarter and over the main road to the south. Outside the town we reach a 
small four hundred kaki high mountain, shaped like a cone of rice. It is called Tidar. 
Allegedly this is the spike and the navel of Java.* We climb the hill on horseback. From 
the summit we enjoy a panorama of the entire city of Magelang, of mountains, ravines 
and the lush foliage of the forests, on both sides. This view from the top of the Tidar is 
really breathtakingly beautiful and enrapturing, 

Back from my visit to the Tidar, I stay overnight at my host’s house. The next 
morning I leave Magelang to go to a monumental candi, called Borobudur or Parabuda. 
It is said that, in ancient times, the name of the candi used to be Parabuda because of 
its immense number of statues depicting the Buddha, the pronunciation having changed 
into Borobudur over the course of time.? The candi is twelve pal from here. I take the 
main road to Yogyakarta. After one post I take a turn to the west. When I reach my 
destination, I am stunned into silence when the dimensions of the candi dawn on me.‘ 
Its length and width measure three hundred and ten kaki and it reaches a height of one 
hundred and fifty kaki [see Figure 67]. It is entirely built from black stone, shaped like 
bricks but of a much bigger size: each block is one and a half kaki long and wide. From 
down below and all the way to the top no stone is left undecorated. I count seven levels? 
each one of which features a wide walkway allowing the visitor to make a complete tour 
around the platform. The floors of the two levels following the fourth gallery support 
openwork round stone stupas, each containing a Buddha statue. ‘The top, or the seventh 
level, carries a huge stupa with a big but unfinished statue in it. The sculptures covering 
the walls of the candi from the bottom up to the level under this big stupa contain many 
different scenes. I see a picture of an open carriage, drawn by a team of elephants, in 
which an important person or a high-ranking official is seated under a parasol. The 
carriage resembles, however, an open cart. There is also a depiction of a sailing boat and 


1“Wandari’ is probably an allusion to the forest where, according to the Mahabharata, Arjuna dwelled with 
his brothers and his wives after having been expelled from the kingdom of Hastina. Arjuna Sasraprabu is an 
allusion to a representation of King (‘Prabu’) Arjuna with one thousand arms (‘sasra bahu’). 

? This is an allusion to the Zantu Panggelaran, an Old Javanese text, in which the mythical story of Java’s 
origin is told. See also Appendix A on p. 227. 

3 This etymology is linguistically not very convincing. Other attempts to shed light on the origin of the name 
of this candi have been equally unsatisfactory. 

4 Borobudur was built AD c.800, supposedly by the Sailendra dynasty (Bernet Kempers, Ageless Borobudur, 
p. 189). See also Appendix A on p 228. 

> The author distinguishes two parts, one of four levels, and one of three. At the time of his visit, the base of 
the building had not yet been excavated. 
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Figure 67. A view of the Borobudur Temple, Indonesia’s famous Buddhist monument 
dating back to AD ¢.800. As mentioned by Purwalelana most of the seated Buddha statues 
are headless. He was told by the locals that this was deliberately done when people 
converted to Islam. There is, however, no historical evidence for this argument and it is 
much more likely that heads, broken over time, were taken away by locals to use as 
building material and as a treasure trophy by art collectors (Bonneff, Pérégrinations 
javanaises, p. 345). (Woodbury & Page, c.1860-70, Leiden University Libraries, KITLV.) 


of men on horseback and on elephants, all with parasols held above their heads [see 
Figure 68]. Apart from the scenes I mentioned, there are also all sorts of images of 
animals living in the sea or on land, and in trees. The candi has four entryways through 
which one can climb to the highest level, in the north, the south, the west and the east. 
I happen to have a compass with me. When I reach the summit and check my compass, 
I am able to ascertain that the four entries correspond exactly with the four cardinal 
directions. So people must have had a compass at their disposal in those ancient times. 
The bottom layer of the candi is surrounded by various statues, arranged in a row. Some 
are big, others are small. Some of them represent tigers, elephants or other big wild 
animals. To my disappointment all the heads have been cut off. The locals believe that 
these statues were deliberately decapitated in the days when the people in Java converted 
to Islam, in order to make sure that they would no longer wish to worship these 
sculptures. Because of the size and the beauty of the temple and the multitude of 
carvings, my visit lasts from nine in the morning to one in the afternoon. And this is 
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Figure 68. Borobudur temple relief. This relief on the main wall of Borobudur’s second 
gallery depicts a scene from the story of the travels of Prince Sudana Kumara in search of 
the highest wisdom, going from teacher to teacher. Here he is shown on his way to 
Subhaparamgama, where he will meet his next mentor, called Vestila. The prince can be 
seen in the centre of the relief, preceded by his elephant and surrounded by his servants, 
amongst whom is a parasol-bearer, and several other members of his retinue. Heavenly 
figures watch this scene from above. (Photograph taken from N. J. Krom and ‘Th. van 
Erp, Beschrijving van Barabudur, 1920.) 


actually not long enough; I have had to rush too much. Were I to explain everything, 
then even two days would not suffice. 

From here I travel onwards to the candi Mendut, two pal away from Borobudur. This is 
a high and pointed temple building. It can be entered like a house or a mosque. Its ground 
plan is exactly square with sides of eighty-three kaki. It has one entrance. Once inside I find 
myself, to my surprise, opposite a huge seated statue, which faces the entry [see Figure 69]. 
It is approximately twenty kaki high and carved from one block of stone without any joint. 
On either side of this statue there are two smaller ones, placed against the wall. This candi 
resembles a Chinese temple. I believe, therefore, that it is a place of worship. Like 
Borobudur, it has been built entirely from black stone. The three statues are called 
“Trimurti’.’ Remarkably, the roof*is, notwithstandingan estimated height of eighty kaki, 
also executed in black stones mounted on top of one another, without the use of any pillars. 
The outside walls are decorated with sculptures similar to those of Borobudur. 


' Name for the Hindu Trinity of Brahma, Shiva and Vishnu; a concept also known in Buddhism under the 
name “Triratna’ or ‘the three jewels’ (Buddha, Dharma and Sangha). 

? This is indeed ‘pyramidally shaped’ (Bernet Kempers, Ageless Borobudur, p. 225). “The inside of a ceiling 
looks like a four-fold flight of steps, as seen from below’ (ibid., p. 226). 
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Figure 69. Buddha statue at Candi Mendut, seated in the central cella of the sanctuary. 
Purwalelana reports: ‘Once inside [the temple] I find myself, to my surprise, opposite a 
huge seated statue, which faces the entry. It is approximately twenty kaki high and carved 
from one block of stone without any joint. On either side of this statue there are two 
smaller ones, placed against the wall.’ The ‘smaller ones’ are bodhisattwa, persons who 
have reached enlightenment. This picture was made by Javanese court photographer 
Kassian Céphas (1845-1912) who worked for the Sultan of Yogyakarta and was also 
commissioned to photograph archaeological sites in Central Java. (K. Céphas, ¢.1900, 
Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam.) 
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Both temples got covered with soil in ancient times, which made them look like hills. 
Borobudur was discovered when the English conquered Yogyakarta.’ The top of the hill 
got exposed after rain had washed away the soil, and so it came to light that there was a 
massive temple hidden there. The candi was subsequently excavated and so Borobudur 
was found. Ever since that time and until the present day, this monument has been well 
kept. But there is also a lot of damage because the temple had been buried for too long 
and because the necessary caution was not observed during its excavation. The Mendut 
temple was found after the Dipanegara War, when people wanted to plant coffee on the 
hill. When they started digging, the stones of the building came into view. Subsequently, 
the soil was removed and the temple cleaned. Since those days the building has been well 
taken care of. 

I believe that these two temples were found covered with soil because they had not yet 
been inaugurated when Java converted to a new religion.’ At that time the covering soil 
still had to be removed. As a matter of fact, work ona temple started at the bottom. When 
a layer was completed, it was subsequently covered with soil to facilitate the transport of 
stones to higher levels and in order to protect the finished parts against being affected or 
damaged.’ 

It is regrettable that we have no witness telling us the names of those who built these 
two huge candi, or any sign of the year in which their construction was started or finished, 
or during the reign of which king this took place. As a result, we remain ignorant of the 
history of the two monuments. The understanding and pleasure of the visitors would 
certainly increase if somebody could tell them about the history of these places. 

Having seen these two structures built by our ancestors, I believe that the skills of the 
Javanese people have seriously declined because nowadays there is no one who has the 
capability of creating such monuments, or who possesses sufficient skill and experience 
to reach such levels. Some people may consider creations like these of little use because 
the public at large does not benefit from them, but what I am trying to emphasize here is 
the lack of knowledge and skills of the present Javanese, including the many common 
people who do things half-heartedly. They have been circumcised and say that they follow 
Islam, but they do not possess true knowledge of their religion and, in their daily life, still 
follow the customs of the old beliefs in deities. 1 am saying this because until the present 


‘ Bernet Kempers describes this ‘discovery’ as follows. During a visit in 1814 to Semarang, Raffles got his first 
news regarding a temple known to the indigenous people under the name of Borro-Boedoor. He sent one of 
his Dutch assistants, the military engineer Cornelius, to investigate. Cornelius needed more than six weeks and 
more than 200 men before he could frame a concise description. His work was continued by others and by 1822 
most of the ruin’s general layout was known. By 1835 most of Borobudur was open to inspection. It took until 
1885 until its hidden base was discovered (Bernet Kempers, Ageless Borobudur, pp. 192-5). 

? Purwalelana’s ‘belief is not supported by later archaeological findings. Borobudur’s heyday as a temple 
probably covered more than one century (ibid. p. 189). Nor did the building of the temple coincide with the 
coming of Islam to Java. 

>“The temple is built atop a hill as well as around it’ (Bernet Kempers, Ageless Borobudur, p. 55). “The body 
of the solid hill, consisting of compact volcanic tuffs, covers hardly nine metres up from the foot of the 
monument. Most of the core, therefore, consists of ... inhomogeneous materials added in order to procure a 
basis for the enormous weight that had to rest on it’ (ibid. p. 56). ‘Most of the stones were probably carried up 
to the galleries and terraces by coolies using carrying poles. ... The carriers could use the flights of steps starting 
from the first gallery. The lower parts of the stairs, leading up to that gallery, were finished later on — at first 
there was a slightly sloping ramp’ (ibid., p. 59). 
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day they still worship trees and stones by bringing flower offerings, apply yellow ointment 
and offer sweets from the market and so on. This behaviour is not limited to those with 
insufficient knowledge of their religion, but is also practised by people well versed in this 
belief. Islam strongly condemns it because it is considered to be ona par with worshipping 
idols. 

I cannot describe all the attractions of Kedu in a better way than I already have. And 
even so my description falls short of the reality. 

The main roads as well as the smaller streets are handsome and comfortable, the soil is 
fertile, there is no lack of water and everything that is planted grows and flourishes. The 
villages visible from the road lie close to one another and are attractive. The common 
people and their homes, however, I cannot describe with similar qualifications. The men 
and women I meet during my travels in the Kedu Residency are nearly always dressed in 
tattered clothes. The women do not wear golden or silver ear studs, but just horn ones. 
People dressed properly as well as women wearing ear studs are either related to or work 
for government employees like a lurah and local government people. Not only are they 
dressed well, their homes are also pretty and look prosperous. The common people, 
however, live in small houses that are rarely intact. They are, in other words, not very well 
off, some even live under miserable circumstances. 

I continue my journey and return from the candi Mendut to the main road, close to 
the posthouse of Muntilan. It is already evening when I reach the posthouse. So I stay 
overnight with the head of the District of Probolinggo’ who lives not far from this place. 
The controleur of the Probolinggo Department lives east of the posthouse. There is also 
a small Chinese neighbourhood along the main road. In earlier times Probolinggo was a 
regency and the former regent’s palace has now become a mansion for the head of the 
district. So it is still a neat place. 

The next morning I depart for Yogyakarta. When I reach the posthouse of Salam, 
under the jurisdiction of Magelang, I stop for a while. South of the posthouse is a bridge 
roofed with shingles. It is one hundred and fifty kaki long and constitutes the border 
between Kedu and Yogyakarta. South of the bridge is another posthouse, called Tempel, 
which falls under the jurisdiction of Yogyakarta. People travelling from north to south 
change horses at Tempel. When travelling in the opposite direction, they change horses 
at the posthouse of Salam. When my horses have been changed, I continue my journey 
to Yogyakarta, twelve pal farther away. 


! Not to be confused with the town of the same name in East Java. See Map 3 on p. 80. 
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Ix 
The Principality of Yogyakarta 


Once on the road in Yogyakarta, I am beginning to feel uncomfortable. The road is in 
such an appalling condition that I am afraid that my carriage may disintegrate. Gullies, 
cut out by the rain, have not been repaired and so my coach jolts up and down. ‘This is 
not the only problem, because the bridges are also all in disrepair. Often small makeshift 
bridges of strong wood or bamboo have been put in place. One has to watch out very 
carefully when crossing these bridges with a carriage. But if one decides not to use the 
makeshift bridges, there is no other choice but to ford the streams. 

The road and the bridges are in such a dreadful state that even a blind person, travelling 
from Magelang to Yogyakarta, immediately becomes aware that he is in Yogyakarta terri- 
tory. The villages along the road are very ugly and show decay: not only are the trees in bad 
shape, but the houses and gardens of the common people are in an equally awful condition. 

In my report about my third journey I mentioned the poor condition of roads and 
villages in Surakarta. But, in comparison to Yogyakarta, the situation in Surakarta could 
even be described as reasonably good. The roads here are not only in an abominable state, 
they are also dangerous for night-time travellers because of the frequent robberies. People 
do not risk going out during the night, even when armed and going by twos. 

At less than three pal from the principality’s capital, a big brick house positioned in 
the middle of the road looms up from afar. A little later, when I arrive in front of the 
building, it turns out to be dilapidated. Its roof has collapsed. I am told that this house 
used to be the English resident’s mansion in the days when Java was occupied by the 
English. In front of it the road turns east and just a quarter of a pal later it turns south 
again. Exactly in the middle of this bend to the south rises a pointed brick obelisk,’ which 
is at least one hundred and fifty kaki high. From this point the road runs straight on. This 
is why it is possible to discern the siti inggil from here, one and a half? pal away. It is a 
beautiful view because the road is wide and flat and, furthermore, lined by many brick 
buildings. But, on closer inspection, it appears to be quite the contrary, because there is 
no uniformity. Although some buildings are handsome, they are interspersed with 
dilapidated houses with caved in walls, and houses that have partially or entirely collapsed. 

Not much later I arrive in front of the Company fort and, across from it, the Residency 
building, both situated opposite the alun-alun. I stop at the house of a relative who lives 
in Yogyakarta. I will stay with him for half a month to visit the city and to finish my story, 
and to go and pay my respects to the aristocracy and all my relatives living in Yogyakarta. 

In the morning I visit the Dutch quarter. The residency-building is large, but smaller 
than its equivalent in Surakarta. It is, however, practically new. During the earthquake 
of 1867, a significant part of it collapsed. It took six years to entirely restore it, and 


' This so-called Tugu obelisk is regarded as a symbol of the city of Yogyakarta. It was erected in 1755 by the 
first Sultan of Yogyakarta in commemoration of the founding of the city. It stands on a straight south—-north 
(sacred) axis which connects the South Sea and its Goddess Rara Kidul with the kraton and Mount Merapi, 
nowadays the jalan Malioboro/Mangkubumi, still the main north-south artery of Yogyakarta. For this Javanese 
predilection for the north-south axis, see Appendix B on p. 239. 

> The text ‘kalihipun kalih’ is possibly a typesetting error for ‘kalih’ (two), the distance given in the first 
edition. The actual distance, however, comes closer to one and a half pal (‘kalih tengah’). The translation follows 
this factual situation. 
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subsequently fit it out with furniture from France, which cost more than sixty thousand 
rupiah, so that it became a sort of paradise on earth. The entrances of the fort and of the 
residency-building are situated across from each other, separated only by the main road. 
‘The residency-building’s compound is spacious and attractive. A guest house flanks it on 
the left side, with a large brick-bordered square pond in front of it. In the right-hand 
comer, at some distance from the main building, is a big and attractive club.’ 

Although the fort of Yogyakarta is somewhat larger than its equivalent in Surakarta, 
the number of soldiers occupying it is the same. As in Surakarta the quarter where the 
Dutch live lies behind it, but the houses are here, generally speaking, more attractive. 
They are practically new because the old ones fell down during the earthquake, which I 
mentioned before, and were then replaced by new ones. 

The Chinese do not live concentrated in one neighbourhood. Some of them have 
settled along the road to Kedu, others behind the residency building, and others again 
south of the Dutch quarter behind the Company fort. There is no main market. Instead, 
there are just some dispersed individual stalls. Near the patih’s residence, north of the 
fort, is a place that in a way might be considered a central market.” Taking into account 
the fact that Yogyakarta is a big city, the number of people out and about on the main 
road and other streets is small. The city might even be called rather quiet. 

One morning my host invites me to join him to pay our respects to the Distinguished 
Gusti Pangéran Adipati Arya Surya Sasradiningrat, successor to the Distinguished Gusti 
Pangéran Adipati Arya Pakualam,’ his father. Since he is at present less than forty years old, 
he still carries the above name and the rank of a lieutenant-colonel. In the future, once 
he receives the title of Pakualam, the Distinguished Government will promote him to the 
rank of colonel. The Distinguished Pangéran Adipati does not fall under the authority of 
the Distinguished Sultan, but comes directly under the Government. He has his own troops, 
just like the Prince Mangkunegara in Surakarta. His army is, however, small. The number 
of infantry soldiers carrying guns, for instance, is only three hundred. There is no artillery. 
Hehas, on the other hand, hussars on horseback, though not more than forty of them. 

The Pakualam palace is situated east of the Dutch quarterand separated from it bya river. 
The compound is surrounded by a brick wall, like a kraton fort. The palace properalso hasa 
circular wall. We are welcomed in a gallery, or paringgitan, that resembles the gallery of a 
Dutch house. The entire furnishing and decoration is alsoin Dutch style. There issome space 
between the pendapa and the paringgitan. The courtyard on either side and in front of the 
pendapais, in comparison with the Mangkunegara palace in Surakarta, rather confined. The 
pendapa itself and the palace proper are both just right, but modest in size, although neat, 
clean and well laid out. The number of servants and those in attendance during the audience 
is rather small. After some time I ask permission to leave and return to my lodging, upon 
which Iam told to come back to attend a dance performance that evening. 

When I am back in the evening, I am invited to watch young boys performing various 
dances in groups of four, such as the Panji-dance, the dance with the shields and the 
monkey martial dance [see Figure 70]. During the latter the boys wear breeches falling 


' De Vereeniging’, in English ‘Society’ or ‘Club’. 

2 This seems to be the present Beringharjo market, the main market of Yogyakarta, founded by the first 
Sultan. Apparently it did not have the current central function in Purwalelana’s days. 

> The Pakualaman is an independent principality within Yogyakarta. Its status was (and still is) comparable 
to that of the Mangkunegaran in Surakarta. 
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Figure 70. Martial dancer at the court of the Pakualam in Yogyakarta. The princes of 
the Pakualaman palace were important promoters of performing arts and literature. 
Court manuscripts written during the reign of Prince Adipati Arya Surya Sasradiningrat 
(r. 1864-78), by whom Purwalelana was invited to watch dances, show the particular 
interest of the prince in dance, including warrior dances (Ratna Saktimulya, ‘Manuscrit’, 
108-11). (Unknown photographer, ¢.1865, Leiden University Libraries, KITLV.) 
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just over the knee and metallic bracelets. They produce monkey cries and jump up and 
down. People watching this performance for the first time consider it exotic because it is 
very unusual and amusing, The other dances are all stiffand awkward. Besides, the boys 
wear, rather unappealingly, their sashes over their breasts. 

The next morning I take a walk along the wall enclosing the kraton fort. Iam surprised 
by its length of more than one pal on all sides. There is also a road surrounding the kraton, 
which can be used by carriages. The walls are comparable with those of the Company 
fort, except that they are much bigger. In each of the four corners there is a bulwark with 
a cannon. There are also cannons halfway along the eastern and southern flanks, similar 
to those in the corners. The southern side also features an entrance road with a towered 
gate-house. The eastern flank has a tower with a brick roof and holes through which one 
can look out without being visible as a target for marksmen on the other side. On either 
side of and behind the northern siti inggil there are entry gates, placed in an extremely 
thick brick wall. The gates on both sides and in the middle of the southern siti inggil can 
be entered by carriages. Unfortunately, large parts of the kraton fort’s walls are dilapidated 
or collapsed entirely without having been repaired. This is due to an old agreement with 
the Distinguished Government, which specifies that, if parts of the walls of the kraton 
fort collapse, they may not be repaired. The earthquake of 1867 caused many parts to 
cave in and this explains why it looks so decrepit now. 

The northern alun-alun, in front of the siti inggil, is wide, although not as spacious as 
its equivalent in Surakarta. It is, however, more attractive because it is neat, and the 
banyan trees are all of equal size and height and pruned into a round shape [see Figure 
71]. The fenced ones and those around the square are all treated in the same way. This is 
a truly beautiful sight. A watercourse runs alongside the alun-alun. It is embanked two 
feet above it and its water flows day and night uninterruptedly. When there is going to 
be a Garebeg, it is, therefore, possible to irrigate the alun-alun. ‘This way the ground will 
not be too dusty. This is necessary because the layer of sand is very thick, making it very 
hard for carriages to drive on it, unless they are drawn by very strong horses. 

‘The situation inside the kraton fortification matches to agreat extent the circumstances 
in Surakarta, albeit that the latteris more densely populated. Yogyakarta, however, enjoys 
more tall trees, such as the tamarind trees that line the road and shade both the passers-by 
and the sellers of merchandise. 

‘The siti inggil and the tratag rambat are in good shape. They are well cared for because 
every Saturday the resident holds Landrat here to investigate and settle criminal cases. 
Brick pillars support the tratag rambat and its roof is, although made of gedég, in good 
condition. 

One day my host is obliged to make his appearance in the kraton, and he invites me to 
join him. From the Brajanala gate up to the inner courtyard, everything matches the 
ground plan in Surakarta.’ ‘This is also true for the situation in front of the Prabayasa, 
though it is not preceded by a paringgitan. The buildings on the palataran are by no means 
all identical to those in Surakarta. It is, however, clear that the kraton in Yogyakarta has 
been modelled upon its equivalent in Surakarta, though a small number of changes were 
made in order to avoid the creation of an exact copy. 


' For the Javanese names, see the description of the kraton of Surakarta in the previous chapter including the 
corresponding footnotes and Diagram 2 on p. 151. 
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Figure 71. Alun-alun, Yogyakarta. Purwalelana: “Ihe banyan trees are all of equal size 
and height and pruned into a round shape. The fenced ones and those around the square 
are all treated in the same way.’ (Woodbury & Page, pre-1880, Leiden University 
Libraries, KITLV.) 


The southern alun-alun and siti inggil are situated inside the kraton fortification. The 
square is very small, but the surrounding banyan trees as well as the fenced ones are 
pruned to achieve a round shape, just like those on the northern alun-alun. There is only 
one built structure on the siti inggil, although without a tratag. 

After visiting the southern alun-alun I go to the Taman Sari, also called Pulo Kenanga 
[see Plate 23].' I enter through a small building which is, right from the entrance, entirely 
constructed of brick. Even the roof is executed in this material. Once I have passed this 
vestibule, I arrive at the dilapidated ruins of what once used to be the park. Between the 
remains I can discern some big stone pots with flowering plants, placed along the paths. 
Next I enter another small building, identical to the one I just described. Behind it is a 
small tower. I climb its staircase and, once Iam on the upper floor, I can overlook the 
entire park. The wings of the building on the ground floor are divided into rooms. The 
well behind them has a four kaki deep basin, used for bathing. 

I continue my tour of the park, which is entirely enclosed by a brick wall. I enter yet 
another small building, similar to the ones I mentioned previously. It is situated on the 


1 “Taman Sari’ means ‘pleasure park’, while ‘Pulo Kenanga’ means ‘kenanga-tree island’, named after the 
odoriferous ilang-ilang tree. ‘Such gardens were built not only as an ostentatious display of the king’s wealth 
and power ... but also as parcs de plaisance, ... where the king might retire to practice ascesis and meditation’ 
(Behrend, ‘Kraton and Cosmos’, p. 40). 
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edge of a huge pool with a brick floor and walls of the same, measuring approximately 
three hundred kaki on all four sides. In the middle of the pool rises a tall storeyed building. 
To access it one must pass through a tunnel underneath the pool [see Figure 72]. The 
brick bottom and ceiling of this passageway are watertight. Two openings protruding 
from the water surface like factory chimneys prevent the corridor from being too dark. 
‘The passageway is approximately eight kaki wide and high, and can be accessed from the 
building on the edge of the pool which I just mentioned. I enter the tunnel. When I get 
close to the structure that rises up in the middle of the pool, I can make out something 
that looks like a very big round well. It is called “Sumur gumuling’ because of its somewhat 
slanting shape.’ The well does not contain water, but features many subterranean niches, 
which can be used as hiding places. If someone would want to conceal himself in here, it 
would be very difficult, if not impossible for those who would go and look for him, to 
find him. Next I take the stairs to access an island-like building in the middle of the water. 
It is ninety kaki long. The wings on either side of it are divided into rooms, while the 
central part is just one undivided room. The layout of this storey is identical to that of 
the ground floor. There is a wooden bed in one of the rooms. It is painted purple and 
decorated with floral designs in gold leaf. This big building has a modest courtyard, which 
is also paved with bricks. Earthen pots with the remnants of plants stand along its edges. 
The yard also contains fruit trees, some of which are still alive, such as the mangosteen, 
the kepel apple? and the langsat. 

Such a pleasure park must have been really enchanting. Because it is no longer used by 
the Distinguished Sultan and is completely neglected, it is, unfortunately, all in ruins 
now. The big earthquake even further exacerbated the effects of destruction and collapse. 

‘The story goes that during the reign of the Distinguished Sultan Hamengkubuwana 
II there was a man on the South Coast near Mancingan, who used to accost people. But 
nobody understood his language. His behaviour was very strange and so some called him 
a djin, others a wild man of the forest. Eventually his existence was brought to His 
Majesty’s attention, upon which the man was taken to him for investigation. So many 
people came to see him that it really was as if the entire country was on the move. After 
the man had been taken to him, His Majesty ordered that he be cared for. When some 
time had passed and the man had learned to speak Javanese, he respectfully 
communicated that he was from Portugal and that he had been an officer in charge of 
building houses and fortifications (an ‘engineer’) in his own country. Not long thereafter 
he was asked to demonstrate his skills and to build the fortifications for the kraton of 
Yogyakarta, which I described before. After having fulfilled this task to the Distinguished 
Sultan’s satisfaction, he was granted the position of Portuguese Demang, abbreviated as 
Demang Tegis. Subsequently he was ordered to create the pleasure garden which I just 


described. 


' The interpretation of this name is uncertain. The place in question is a circular, vaulted cave in which an 
old well or spring can be seen. Some people surmise that this cave with its many niches was used as a subterranean 
mosque. Others believe that it mirrors the underwater palace of the Queen of the South Sea, Nyai Rara Kidul, 
with whom the rulers of Mataram, and later their successors of Surakarta and Yogyakarta, were supposed to 
have a mythical relationship. Four vaulted stairs lead to a central platform situated straight above the well. From 
there a staircase leads towards the uppermost level where windows, placed above the waterline, overlook the 
basin. 

> Stelechocarpus burahol (Javanase name kepel). 

> Langsium domesticum (Javanese name duku). 
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Figure 72. ‘Tunnel at the water palace complex in Yogyakarta (see also Plate 23). 
Purwalelana explains how a tall storeyed building in the middle of the pool can be accessed 
‘through a tunnel underneath the pool’. As can be seen on this picture, “Iwo openings 
protruding from the water surface like factory chimneys prevent the corridor from being 
too dark’. (Photo by Judith E. Bosnak, 2018.) 
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One morning I take a carriage to Kota Gede,’ three pal south-eastwards. When the 
kraton fortifications are approximately half a pal behind me, I notice a brick obelisk, 
similar to the one on the road to Kedu, albeit that this one measures only seventy kaki. 
Then, when I am near my destination, I reach a river. Because this is the dry season it is 
only three kaki deep. There is no bridge, so my carriage crosses by a ford. Somewhat later 
I arrive in Kota Gede. The town is also called Pasar Gede (or Big Market) because in all 
of Yogyakarta there is no market equal in size. It is held at a place resembling an alun- 
alun, though it is not as vast. The houses surrounding the market and those along the 
road towards it are all brick buildings, covered with roof tiles. They are owned by common 
people or haji and santri. People who possess houses like these are all rich, with assets 
worth well into the hundreds of thousands. Although most of the owners bury their 
money, they use a small portion for making loans to Javanese, Chinese or Dutch people. 
They demand an interest of forty percent per year and, in case of longer term loans, some 
of them even request a repayment of two hundred rupiah per annum for every one 
hundred rupiah. 

Market days are in fact a very big event, although there is no reason to be too impressed 
because there are many more and bigger markets elsewhere. 

East of the market place is a rather big old mosque. Its entry gate is designed in the 
same style as the Majapahit gates and the royal cemetery gate of Kudus, which I described 
in my second journey. This mosque was founded by the Distinguished Panembahan 
Senapati. On its southern side is a second entry gate, which leads to the last resting place 
of the Distinguished Panembahan. He was a king of Java, and so I am keen to visit his 
grave in order to pay my respects. I approach the cemetery caretaker, or keeper of the 
keys, who happens to be in the mosque just now. All persons occupying the position of 
the keyholder are called Amad Dalem Sapingi. They dress like a haji, even if they have 
not yet completed the haj. I explain to him that it is my wish to pay my respects to the 
person whose last resting place this is, and that I, coming from elsewhere, attach great 
importance to this pilgrimage. He replies by saying that he is not allowed to let me enter 
the cemetery without the orders of His Distinguished Radén Adipati, the patih of His 
Majesty. I persist, but he does not give in. My relative suggests that I try again by offering 
him money and then see whether he would be prepared to let me in. I follow his advice 
and offer some money. Thereupon I am admitted to the graveyard and invited to enter 
through the southern gate of the mosque. This gives access to a courtyard, amply shaded 
bya large group of tall ironwood trees.” People coming to pay their respects may sit down 
in a small pavilion on its western side. Behind it is yet another gate. This is the entrance 
to the graveyard proper, where I reach a courtyard full of graves of the relatives of His 
Majesty the Distinguished Sultan. In the north-western corner is a rather big wooden 
building, It is roofed with wooden shingles. The centre part of the front wall consists, 
however, entirely of iron bars. On its northern side this edifice is connected with yet 
another, but smaller, one. Here are the graves of the aristocracy of Mataram.? Amad 
Dalam Sapingi invites me to enter this building, where I see a large number of graves. He 


"Kota Gede’ means ‘Big City’. The text speaks of ‘Peken Ageng’, the krama version of ‘Pasar Gede’ or ‘Big 
Market’. In the author’s days the name ‘Pasar Gede’ was used alongside the current name ‘Kota Gede’. 

> Mesua ferrea (Javanese name nagasari). 

3 Many of their names appear in Appendix A (pp. 230-32). 
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guides me northward. Here the small building that I just mentioned connects with this 
larger one. The brick base in this smaller building is two kaki higher than its equivalent 
in the bigger hall. It supports three graves. The first one belongs to the Distinguished 
Nyai Ageng Nis, mother of the Distinguished Kyai Ageng Mataram, the grandfather of 
the Distinguished Panembahan Sénapati. The second one belongs to the Distinguished 
Pangéran Jayaprana. The keyholder, however, is of the opinion that this is actually the 
grave of the Distinguished Susuhunan Lépén." The third one belongs to the Distinuished 
Sultan Pajang, formerly interred in Pajang, but transferred to this place. In the main hall, 
at the foot of the three graves just mentioned, I see the tombs of the Distinguished Kyai 
Ageng Mataram, and a little lower again that of the Distinguished Panembahan Senapati. 
West of this is the grave of the Distinguished Susuhunan Séda Krapyak and to the east 
that of the Distinguished Kyai Juru Amartani, and somewhat lower on the eastern side 
the tomb of the Distinguished Sultan Banguntapa Sélong, I also notice many graves of 
distinguished princes. It is, however, not very meaningful to mention all those graves 
because they just belong to children and relatives of the deceased I mentioned above. 

After I have paid my respects, I leave the cemetery. A gate west of the pavilion in front 
of the entrance to the royal graveyard leads southwards to a small pool. In the days of the 
reign of the Distinguished Panembahan this was the bathing place for the princesses. To 
the south I see one more pool. It is called Sarira. This was the bathing place of the 
Distinguished Panembahan Senapati himself. Its basin contains white turtles, of which 
only two big ones make themselves seen during my visit. Pilgrims bringing offerings in 
order to make a vow, or after a vow has been fulfilled, feed them rice. 

From here I go to the ruins of the kraton of Mataram, situated in the southern 
proximity of the mosque. The remnants of the brick walls are still visible, but have often 
fallen or collapsed and been overgrown with tall trees. In the remains of the apartments 
of the princesses I notice a flat shiny stone under a cungkup-like roof of wooden shingles. 
It measures four by five kaki and features a circular text in Portuguese, written in Dutch 
characters [see Figure 73].* Near this shiny stone I see five more stones, all round like 
cannon balls. The smallest one has the size of a wood apple.> The biggest one is three times 
that size. All of them are punctured with little holes. The caretaker tells me that the flat 
shiny stone was once the throne of the Distinguished Panembahan and the round balls 
were the toys of his son Radén Rangga, whose fingers had an exceptionally strong and 
powerful grip on his toys and so produced these little holes. 

The mosque and the alun-alun where the market takes place were in fact originally the 
alun-alun and mosque of the kraton of Mataram. Soon after this I return to Yogyakarta. 

I take the road along the wall of the Pakualam fortification, passing the eastern gate, 
which is positioned in a straight line across from the pendapa and leads out onto the main 


‘ The ‘official’ last resting place of this Sunan Lépén, who is also known as Sunan Kalijaga, is in Kadilangu- 
Demak. See p. 145. 

2 Much has been written about the nature and the origin of the stone and the inscriptions. The Javanese poet 
Noto Soeroto (1888-1951) mentions the following colourful folktale. One night the Queen of the South Sea, 
Nyai Rara Kidul, unleashes a hurricane of immense proportions. A ship with a European crew perishes. Just 
one shipwrecked sailor survives and is cast onto the beach. The local population believe that he is a sea monster. 
They capture him and take him to the king. The ruler orders that he be chained to a stone, which had served as 
the seat of a king in former times. The ‘monster’ languishes and ultimately dies. Just before his death he carves 
strange characters into the stone (‘De Legende’, pp. 319-21). 

> Fruit from the Aegle marmelos (Javanese name maja). 
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Figure 73 ‘The text of the inscription on the shiny stone in Pasar Gede, faithfully copied 
from the original by S. A. Buddingh and published by him in Het Tijdschrift voor 
Neérland’s Indié, 1839, pp. 45-7. 


road. A small, slightly elevated, brick-paved yard lies in front of it. This is where the 
Distinguished Pangéran Adipati sits in the evenings. A Malay text is inscribed along the 
border of this elevated floor, written in Dutch characters. It reads as follows: ‘Slamet jalan 
pada yang hati suci’' or “Safe journey for those who are pure of spirit’. 

One morning I happen to be in the offices of the Distinguished Resident of 
Yogyakarta, when I hear that a letter for him, sent by his distinguished colleague of 
Surakarta, has been delivered by mail. The letter contains the translation of a missive of 
His Majesty the Distinguished Susuhunan to the Distinguished Sultan, and the message 


1 Spelled in the text as ‘slamet djalan pada jang atie soetjie’. 
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that the original copy of this missive will arrive by train within two days, delivered by an 
envoy from Surakarta, escorted by fifteen servants. Two days later the envoy carrying the 
letter arrives in Yogya and heads for the offices of the residency. The Distinguished 
Resident entrusts the messenger to the Distinguished Radén Adipati, instructing the 
latter to respectfully introduce the envoy in the kraton, after having received orders to 
do so. The next morning the Distinguished Resident sends a message to the Assistant- 
Resident with the instruction to respectfully inform His Majesty the Distinguished 
Sultan of the arrival of the letter and the deputation from Surakarta, and humbly ask him 
to fixa point in time at which it will please His Majesty to accept the missive. His Majesty 
subsequently sets the day on which he intends to do so. When entering the kraton, the 
Assistant-Resident always wears his full-dress uniform. He does so too on the set day 
when he enters the kraton again to attend the audience together with his interpreter. The 
envoy from Surakarta carrying the letter, and his entire delegation, are escorted by the 
Distinguished Radén Adipati. The missive is wrapped in yellow silk and laid down ona 
silver plate, covered with embroidered yellow silk. The plate is carried by the leader of the 
delegation, shaded by a yellow parasol. When the procession with the letter arrives in 
front of the Company fort, it is shown respect with an eleven-fold cannon salute. When 
the procession reaches the Sri Manganti pavilion, it comes to a halt, awaiting His 
Majesty’s invitation. It does not take long before a messenger is sent who is to convey his 
Majesty’s order to the Distinguished Radén Adipati to lead the envoy from Surakarta 
with the letter into his presence. When the deputation enters, the Distinguished Sultan 
is seated in the pendapa, wearing a kuluk. Next to him sits the Assistant-Resident, flanked 
by his translator. The envoy steps forward offering the greetings of His Distinguished 
Susuhunan in a flood of solemn words taking up a quarter of an hour. When the envoy 
has finished, he is asked to step forward. Next, the Distinguished Radén Adipati accepts 
the missive and offers it to His Majesty, who takes it in his hand and subsequently returns 
it to the Radén Adipati with the instruction to open the yellow cover. The Radén Adipati 
executes this order, using a small cleaver-like knife. Thereupon he presents the cover again 
to His Majesty, who then opens it himself and returns it to the Radén Adipati directing 
him to let his secretary, who sits near the Radén Adipati, read the letter aloud. Not long 
after the reading has been completed, the envoy from Surakarta is asked to await the 
answer at the place where he is staying, together with the Distinguished Radén Adipati. 
After the delegation has left, the Assistant-Resident returns to the offices of the Resident 
to inform him of all that has taken place. 

About ten days later the Distinguished Sultan makes it known to the Distinguished 
Resident that he wishes to send a reply to Surakarta. Before the letter of reply will be 
handed over to the envoy from Surakarta, it is given to the Distinguished Resident in 
order to have it translated into Dutch, after which this translation will be sent by mail to 
Surakarta. When the translation of the reply by the office of the resident has been 
completed, the original is handed over to the Distinguished Radén Adipati, who then 
arranges for it to be put into the possession of the envoy from Surakarta. The delegation 
then returns to Surakarta. 

The Principality of Yogyakarta is a really fine country. Its soil is sandy and there is an 
abundance of water. But the houses of the Javanese nobility are dilapidated. In the streets 
one sees former princely residences, the enclosing wall of which has partially collapsed 
and the house itself caved in. It makes me feel sad when I see that so many aristocratic 
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mansions are in such a bad state. Apparently a large part of the nobility lives in conditions 
of poverty. Only the Pakualam palace accords with its status and is well taken care of. 

Rice crops and plants on the rice fields look poor. During my stay, the price of rice has 
reached a level of thirteen rupiah per pikol. This may be blamed on the habit of planting 
indigo incessantly without a break or other crops, because the land has more or less been 
completely leased to the Dutch. The villages are also in decline. The common people suffer 
from poverty. The roads, whether big or small, are in bad shape, thus causing serious 
damage to travellers’ carriages. 

Yogyakarta’s blighted condition can be attributed to the fact that no repairs have been 
made since the Dipanegara War until the present day. Many princes abandoned their 
mansions, after which these fell into disrepair and remained decrepit until now. The soil 
is less fertile in Surakarta than in Yogya and it is no match for the Government lands on 
the north coast, but compared to Yogya it is even wealthy. ‘The situation of the main roads 
is similar: in Surakarta they are in much better condition and if one were to make a 
comparison with the Government lands, the differences would be like those between day 
and night. 

Food shortage has caused many people to choose a path of criminality. Because of the 
activities of numerous street robbers and other bandits nobody dares to go out on the 
main road in the evening, without carrying a weapon or being escorted by two or three 
servants. Almost every fortnight one hears about a house having been looted. The 
criminals operate in gangs of up to forty people. Robberies may even take place inside 
the kraton walls, in places where it is dark. People call it ‘burglary’. Nobody dares to go 
out on the road surrounding the kraton fort after six o'clock, even by béndi, because some 
individuals have been robbed on this road at eight o’clock in the evening. Theft is a daily 
event, not only in Javanese or Chinese houses. The thieves also venture into the Dutch 
quarter. I am told that recently a gang of rogues committed a robbery in the Chinese 
neighbourhood, near the Dutch quarter, only a quarter of a pal away from the house of 
the assistant-resident. Nevertheless the police could not catch the thieves. Because it took 
too long before this crime was solved, the Distinguished Resident proposed to His 
Majesty the Sultan that he should agree to allow him to inform the distinguished Radén 
Adipati that he would be dismissed by His Majesty from his office as a patih, if the 
perpetrators were not identified within a month. The Distinguished Sultan accepted the 
proposal and agreed that this message should be conveyed to the Distinguished Radén 
Adipati. Subsequently the Distinguished Resident informed the Radén Adipati of the 
wish of His Majesty in the way I just described, so that the crime would be solved quickly. 
In less than ten days all the perpetrators, including their loot, were caught. 

Having completed all the visits I have described in this book, I go back by train via 
Surakarta to Kedungjati and then to the station of Tuntang. From there I take a hired 
carriage to return to Salatiga. 
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A Brief Summary of Pre-Nineteenth Century Javanese History 


‘This appendix aims at providing an historical context to the many pre-nineteenth century 
facts and developments mentioned or referred to by Purwalelana as ‘ancient times’. 
Background to the period contemporary with his travels, ie. directly contextual to his 
narrative, is discussed in the Introduction. 

The coming of Islam is generally considered as the decisive turning point in Javanese 
history, with the fall of the Majapahit empire to the Islamic state of Demak in 1478 
usually being seen as the point of reference. Following this concept, this appendix 
distinguishes two main periods: the first before the fall of Majapahit, roughly until 1500, 
known as the period of the early kingdoms, and the second one from 1500 onwards, 
known as the period of the new Islamic states, until the demise of the VOC. 


The Early Kingdoms 


‘The origin of Java is shrouded in legends and myths. Purwalelana refers to one of these 
when he visits Tidar (see p. 209). It characterizes Java as volcanic territory and can be 
summarized as follows: In the beginning the island of Java was unstable. It shook and 
jolted so much that the gods decided to transfer the top of Mount Mahaméru (or Méru) 
to Java. The mountain top was transported on the back of the god Vishnu, who had, for 
this purpose, adopted the appearance of a huge snake. The top was subsequently used as 
a spike to fix the island, after which the shocks and jolts came to an end.! 

The island of Java is in fact formed by a chain of volcanic mountains running from 
east to west. The interior consists of a series of relatively isolated regions. Rivers function 
as the main avenues of communication. Only two rivers, however, are suitable for long- 
distance communication: the Brantas and the Sala. Not surprisingly, the centres of the 
major kingdoms were established in the valleys of these rivers.” 

From the first half of the eighth century there is sufficient evidence to support a 
narrative of political events in Java. A ruler known as Sanjaya appears as a conquering 
Saivite} king who established himself at Mataram in south central Java.‘ The next century 
is dominated bya dynasty of Buddhist kings named Sailendra. Around the middle of the 
ninth century the Old Javanese version of the Ramayana was written. This marked the 


‘ Pigeaud, De Tantu Panggélaran. This Old Javanese prose text with tales from indigenous mythology dating 
back to time immemorial was probably written in the 15th century. Pigeaud, Literature of Java, vol. 1, p. 122. 

2 Ricklefs, History of Modern Indonesia, p. 17. 

3 Saivism is a branch of Hinduism devoted to the worship of Shiva. 


4 Taylor, “The Early Kingdoms’, p. 177. 
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beginning of a long line of similar literary works, which reached its peak in the second 
half of the twelfth century in the vicinity of Kediri.! The Sailendra dynasty is credited 
with the construction of Borobudur, but apart from their architectural achievements 
very little is known about these kings. By the mid-ninth century they were succeeded by 
a Saivite line of rulers who initiated the building of the Prambanan temple complex. 

‘The tenth century saw the development of literature, drama and music. A Javanized 
Hindu world view developed which included both Buddhism and Saivism.3 Sanskrit texts 
were translated and adapted into Old Javanese. Buddhist and Hindu traditions merged 
with the indigenous culture, thus forming a basis for a Javanese culture that still underlies 
present-day Javanese beliefs. 

By the middle of that century the seat of the kingdom had shifted eastward to the 
Brantas plain, where a larger base of rice production could be developed; and easier access 
to the Java Sea improved contacts with other islands of the archipelago and with Malacca. 
In this period the famous king Airlangga rose to power. He was a son of a Balinese king 
and a Javanese princess and reigned from about 1020 until his death in 1049. He 
suppressed various local powers and so reaffirmed royal authority and established a place 
for Java in the regional maritime world.4 Under his patronage Old Javanese literature 
flourished. Airlangga divided his realm between his two sons, but by the late twelfth 
century the eastern part had been absorbed again into the western one, known as Kediri. 
In this period Old Javanese texts, such as the Mahabharata, were written and commercial 
contacts with the spice-producing islands in the Moluccas were developed. Javanese ports 
attracted merchants from as far away as Gujarat (India). 

In 1222 Kediri was conquered by Ken Angrok, ‘a hero of lowly birth who flouted 
coventional rules of behaviour, thereby revealing his superior destiny’,° who established 
the kingdom of Singhasari (now Singosari).’? Ken Angrok died in 1227. The process of 
Javanizing non-indigenous cultural influences continued, laying the foundation for what 
was to become Majapahit. 

Kertanegara (r. 1268-92) was the most famous king of Singhasari. He was an 
ambitious empire-builder and seems to have been the first to develop the concept of a 
great archipelagic empire ruled by Javanese. He was murdered in 1292. After a short 
period of unrest, his son-in-law Kértarajasa gained control in 1294 and established his 
capital at Majapahit.’ For the next hundred years Majapahit dominated most of Southeast 
Asia.’ A pivotal role in this period of glory was played by the patih Gajah Mada.'° 


'Mpu Prapafica, Desawarnana, p.2. 

2 This Hindu temple complex, ‘variously dated to the late ninth or early tenth century, appears to be a Saivite 
answer to Borobudur as a pedagogical centre’ (Taylor, “The Early Kingdoms’, p. 177). Purwalelana, remarkably, 
did not visit this monument. 

> Ibid., p. 178. 

‘Ibid. p. 178. 

> This Old Javanese prose text was composed under the patronage of King Dharmavamsa (r. 985-1006 ) by 
an anonymous author. It was inspired by the Indian (Sanskrit) Mahabharata. The author borrows broad outlines 
of the story, but gives it his own poetic touch and originality of treatment. The Javanese Mahabharata thus 
became a work of art in its own right (see e.g. Phalgunadi, The Indonesian Mahabharata, p. 10). 

6 Taylor, “The Early Kingdoms’, p. 178. 

7 Purwalelana describes the Singosari temple complex on p. 94. 

8 Purwalelana visits the ruins of Majapahit in Trowulan, near Mojokerto. See pp. 117-18. 

° Taylor, “The Early Kingdoms’, p. 179 

© Gajah Mada (c.1290-c.1364) is seen as a national hero (Pahlawan Nasional) in modern Indonesia. 
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‘The main sources for our knowledge of Majapahit are inscriptions, the Old Javanese 
DeSawarnana (or Nagarakértagama), written by Mpu Prapafica in 1365 but only 
known from later manuscripts, the Middle Javanese Pararaton' (equally known only 
from later copies), and Chinese travel accounts. Although the Javanese sources may not 
be in all respects reliable, there is enough to make us reasonably sure that there were at 
least ten different rulers between 1294 and 1478.7 In this context it may suffice to 
mention the reign of Hayam Wuruk (also known as Rajasanagara), which lasted from 
1350 until 1389 and is regarded as the Golden Age of Majapahit. Majapahit fell to the 
Islamic state of Demak in 1478, after which the centre of the kingdom moved to Kediri. 
The last Hindu-Buddhist state of East Java fell into decline and eventually collapsed in 
15273 

The Desawarnana tells us that Majapahit exercised influence over vassal states 
throughout Sumatra, the Malay Peninsula, Kalimantan and eastern Indonesia. There 
were also (trade) relations with Campa, Cambodia, Siam, southern Burma and Vietnam, 
and missions were sent to China. Both Buddhism and the worship of Hindu gods were 
practised side by side and, although there is no mention of Islam, it is clear that there 
were Muslim traders and courtiers by this time as well. 

The Majapahit period is also the setting of several legendary narratives, among which 
is the Damarwulan cycle of stories,’ in which Brawijaya and Ménak Jingga, both referred 
to by Purwalelana, play a key role. 

Purwalelana also mentions the kingdom of Pajajaran (p. 62), a Hindu-Buddhist 
kingdom in West Java about which we know very little.‘ It co-existed for several centuries 


1 See Brandes, Pararaton (Ken Arok). 

? Ricklefs, Hiatory of Modern Indonesia, p. 20. 

3 Ibid., pp. 21 and 39. 

‘Tbid., pp. 5 and 21. 

> The Damarwulan story is known in many variations, and is still very popular in present-day Java. Because 
Purwalelana makes several references to this narrative cycle and its protagonists, the main storyline is summarized 
here. The story is set against the background of the (historical!) rivalries and controversies between two major 
Javanese empires. 

When Brawijaya, the king of Majapahit, passes away without a male heir, his 14-year-old unmarried daughter 
Kencana Wungu is appointed as his successor after deliberations by the most prominent nobles of the realm. 
The patih Maudara chooses this moment to withdraw from active duties and devote the rest of his life to 
religious concentration and meditation. Ménak Jingga, king of Blambangan in east Java, one of Brawijaya’s 
senior vassals, is also present. He is the only one who vehemently disagrees, because he is unable and unwilling 
to accept the authority of a woman. Kencana Wungu, now known as Prabu Kenya (the Virgin Queen), is, 
however, acknowledged by all other subordinates and vassals of the realm. Her reign is prosperous and peaceful 
until news reaches her that Ménak Jingga has started a revolt. She receives a letter in which he presents himself 
as a sovereign king and proposes to marry her. If she refuses, he will destroy Majapahit. His armies are on the 
way. The queen, full of contempt, rejects his proposal and a full-blown war against Majapahit becomes a reality. 
The future of Majapahit is in serious jeopardy. Even some of the most trusted nobles, such as adipati Tuban, 
die on the battlefield. The queen, inspired by divine intervention, announces that she will marry the person 
who will defeat Ménak Jingga. A grass-cutter by the name of Damarwulan comes to the fore and manages to 
kill Ménak Jingga. The grass-cutter is, of course, very handsome, and, surprisingly, unknown to everybody 
(including himself), the son of patih Maudara. Nothing stands in the way of a marriage between Queen Kencana 
Wungu and Damarwulan, now called Brawijaya. Order, harmony and prosperity are restored in the realm. 

This summary is based on the printed edition, edited by Radén Panji Jayasubrata in 1873 and published by 
Van Dorp in Semarang, It was based on an older manuscript (MSB L 124), dated 1764 AJ (AD 1837). 

° Ricklefs, History of Modern Indonesia, p. 8. 
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along with the East Javanese kingdom of Majapahit. The capital of Pajajaran was situated 
in the vicinity of present-day Bogor.! 


New Islamic States and the VOC 


The coming of Islam to Java took the form of a gradual change over several centuries in 
a process of assimilation of two cultures. On the one hand, indigenous Indonesians came 
into contact with Islam and adopted the new faith. On the other hand, foreign Asians 
who were already Muslims settled permanently in Java and became de facto Javanese. 
East Javanese gravestones, dating from the second half of the fourteenth century and 
found near Trowulan (Majapahit site), suggest, as Ricklefs notes, ‘that some members of 
the Javanese elite adopted Islam at a time when the Hindu-Buddhist state of Majapahit 
was at the very height of its glory’? 

When Tomé Pires‘ visited Java in the second decade of the sixteenth century, West 
Java (Pajajaran) was not yet Muslim, but the coastal area up to Surabaya was Islamized 
(except Tuban). The available evidence suggests that Muslim traders and learned mystics 
or holy men from the western coasts of India played an important role in the conversion 
process but that Islamization most likely took place starting with the aristocracy.> Islam 
spread from the north coast to the interior. This process sometimes coincided with 
warfare. These struggles were, however, perhaps more of a dynastic and economic nature 
than inspired by religious motives.° 

In the early sixteenth century Demak was the most important Islamic state on the 
north coast of Java. It was seen as the successor of Majapahit.’ Successive rulers made 
conquests, but by the middle of the sixteenth century Demak had entered a period of 
confusion and disintegration. Pajang and Mataram, both prosperous agricultural areas 
in Central Java’s interior, emerged as the new powers. ‘The line of legitimacy thus leads 
from Majapahit through Demak and culminates in the dynasty of Mataram.® 

Little can be said with historical certainty about the first rulers of Mataram. A popular 
figure in the chronicles is Panembahan Sénopati who supposedly reigned from 1584 to 
1601. He is described as the initiator of Mataram’s expansion.’ By the time the Dutch 


‘ Purwalelana refers to this kingdom on p. 62. 

? Ricklefs, History of Modern Indonesia, p. 3. 

3 Tbid., p.5. 

4 Tomé Pires (14682-1524 or 1540?) was a Portuguese apothecary. He lived in Malacca from 1511 to 1515, 
during which time he visited Java, Sumatra and the Moluccas, and wrote his Suma Oriental, the first European 
description of the Malay Archipelago. 

> Rickles, History of Modern Indonesia, p. 14. 

6 Tbid., p. 16. 

7 *The first “Sultan” of Demak, Raden Patah, is depicted as the son of Majapahit’s last king by a Chinese 
princess, Putri Cina, who had been sent away from the court before her son was born’ (ibid., p. 39). 

8 Ibid., p. 43. 

° He denounced his vassalage to Pajang. When he focussed his spiritual powers in meditation, he saw, according 
to thechronicles, a falling star while he slept on asacred stone. It prophesied Mataram’s greatness and, at the same 
time, its future downfall. After this divine intervention Sénopati also sought the support of Nyai Rara Kidul, the 
goddess of the South Sea. From then on Mataram stood under the direct protection of Nyai Rara Kidul. Sénopati 
spent three days with her in her underwater palace, a mythical marriage that is still celebrated and re-enacted 


annually in the kraton of Surakarta and Yogyakarta (ibid., p. 45). 
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arrived in Java at the end of the sixteenth century Mataram had expanded into a major 
power and was still gaining importance. 

Sénopati’s son, Panembahan Séda ing Krapyak (1. c.1601-13) was the first to make 
contact with the VOC, ! because he sought an alliance against Surabaya. Krapyak 
died in 1613 and was succeeded by his son Sultan Agung (r. 1613-46), who became the 
greatest ruler of Mataram. He managed to weaken and finally conquer Surabaya (1625). 
The coastal and eastern regions of Java were now under his control, except Blambangan. 
Also Banten in the west stayed independent. Deep-rooted dynastic and economic 
animosities between the coastal areas and the interior remained a significant factor for 
potential conflict. Agung’s authority rested primarily on military power, but also upon a 
cult of personal glory and the distribution of favours to his subordinates and other 
powerful men. His military campaigns devastated the coastal area and caused many deaths 
and starvation. As an expression of his power and confirmation of his legitimacy, he built 
a new kraton in Karta (near Kota Gede) and adopted the title of Sultan. 

The conquest of Jacatra (renamed Batavia) by Jan Pieterszoon Coen in 1619° was 
interpreted by Agung as a hostile act by the VOC, because he saw himself as the sole ruler 
of Java. His subsequent decision to start a campaign against Batavia‘ proved to be a fatal 
one. It exceeded his military and logistical capabilities* and led to a devastating defeat of 
the Javanese troops. This ‘shattered the myth of his invincibility and his fragile empire 
had to be patched together again with military force’.® The last part of his life was very 
much devoted to religious matters, such as a pilgrimage to Tembayat in 1633, and by the 
time of his death in 1646 he was considered a holy man. Ricklefs concludes: “The Javanese 
historical tradition regards him as the model of both the great king and the pious 
monarch.’’ 

‘The tyrannical attempts of Agung’s son and successor Amangkurat I (r. 1646-77) 
to unify and centralize his kingdom and suppress and eliminate all (suspected) 


‘ The first Dutch expedition set sail for the East Indies in 1595 under the command of Cornelis de Houtman. 
In June 1596 it reached the important pepper port of Banten. In 1597 the battered remnants of the expedition 
came back to the Netherlands with enough spices on board to show that there was profit to be made. Several 
competing companies emerged, each scrambling for a share of the new business. In 1602 the companies merged 
into the United East India Company, or VOC. It ‘was granted a charter by the States-General which gave it 
quasi-sovereign powers to enlist personnel, ... wage war, build fortresses and conclude treaties’ (Ricklefs, History 
of Modern Indonesia, p. 30). 

2 Many Javanese kings after him also sought the assistance of the VOC in pursuing their own interests. The 
VOC always asked a price. This eventually led to a significant weakening of the political and economic power 
of these kings and eventually to a complete submission of the central Javanese courts to the political powers of 
the VOC. What remained was their cultural role. See also Appendix B on p. 245. 

5 Jan Pieterszoon Coen (1587-1629), governor-general 1619-23 and 1627-9, reinforced the position of 
the VOC. His name is forever linked to the massacre in 1621 of 15,000 inhabitants of the Banda-Islands, for 
the sake of securing the monopoly on the production of nutmeg, As Ricklefs mentions: ‘If his predecessors had 
any scruples about the use of force, Coen certainly had none’ (Ricklefs, History of Modern Indonesia, p. 32). 
Coen had decided that he wanted Jacatra as the site for the permanent headquarters for the VOC. When the 
fortress was attacked by Banten (with the help of the English), Coen — after a first failed attempt — stormed the 
town and reduced it to ashes. The place was renamed Batavia (ibid., p. 33). Purwalelana refers to these events 
onp. 51. 

4 Purwalelana ascribes this attack on Batavia to pangéran Mandureja. He was one of Agung’s commanders. 

> His armies had to march 500 km and his supply lines were too long and vulnerable. 

6 Ricklefs, History of Modern Indonesia, p. 50. 

7 Tbid., p. 51. 
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opposition! caused in the end the greatest rebellion of the seventeenth century, which 
ultimately brought about the collapse of the dynasty and the intervention of the VOC.” 
‘The king’s behaviour destroyed consensus at the court (an essential element of Javanese 
kingship), and caused alienation and disintegration, which he was unable to fight because 
he could not muster the kind of expeditions that his father could. 

In 1647 Amangkurat moved his court to Plered. His relations with the VOC initially 
seemed amicable. Amangkurat had accepted a treaty of friendship in 1646, which was 
interpreted by him as a submission by the VOC to his authority, in fact as a vassal- 
relationship. In practice, Amangkurat introduced all kinds of restrictions to the trade 
with the VOC with the objective of channelling as much profit as possible directly to his 
own treasury. He closed and re-opened ports at will, thus causing much friction. The 
1660s saw increasing disagreement between the king and his son, the later Amangkurat 
II (r. 1677-1703). The crown prince formed a conspiracy with Radén Trunajaya, a 
disaffected prince of Madura, whose father had been murdered by Amangkurat I. When 
the end of the ay’ (AD 1677) approached, the Merapi erupted and several earthquakes, 
lunar eclipses and famine occurred (all inauspicious omens in the Javanese tradition), the 
end of Mataram seemed imminent. A rebellion broke out and Trunajaya took Surabaya. 
By the beginning of 1677 the rebels controlled all the ports, so Amangkurat I approached 
the VOC for aid. Batavia opted for limited intervention, because it was in its own interest 
to maintain stability. A new treaty was concluded in 1677, which in fact was nothing 
other than a renewal of the agreements of 1646. 

Trunajaya had developed his own agenda in the meantime. The court of Plered was 
attacked and looted by Trunajaya. The king fled together with the crown prince. His son 
Pangéran Puger stayed behind, but could not resist the rebels and eventually fled too. 
When Puger reoccupied the court he took the title Susuhunan Ingalaga, initiating a 
period of tension between the two brothers. Amangkurat did not survive his flight. He 
died in 1677 and was buried by his son in Tegal Arum.‘ 

Amangkurat II began his reign in the midst of instability with the rebellion of 
Trunajaya still going on. He had no other choice than to form an alliance with the VOC. 
‘This was confirmed in 1677 on the basis of the earlier agreement between his father and 
the VOC in that same year,’ whereby the king was supposed to pay for all costs and 
accumulated debts to the VOC, and, in return for the help from Batavia, allow the VOC 
economic concessions. He promised the VOC, among other things, the income of several 
ports, such as Semarang, the revenues from the monopolies on rice and opium, and 
authority over the Priangan, which thus became VOC (or Company) territory. When 
the rebellion collapsed in 1679, Trunajaya was captured® by Francois Tack and killed by 
Amangkurat I, who personally stabbed him to death.’ 


‘ Even his own father-in-law Pangeran Pekik of Surabaya, together with most of his family, was murdered in 
1659. 

? Ricklets, History of Modern Indonesia, p. 86. 

> See Appendix C on p. 246. 

“ As narrated by Purwalelana, see p. 76. 

> Purwalelana refers to this event on p. 69. 

6 Francois Tack was killed himself when he pursued Surapati, an escaped Balinese rebel who led a guerilla 
group against the VOC. Surapati received protection from Amangkurat I] at the kraton of Kartosuro in 1686. 
Purwalelana mentions Tack when he visits his grave in the fortress of Jepara (p. 141). 

7 Ricklefs, History of Modern Indonesia, p. 94. 
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Amangkurat established a new kraton in Kartosuro, but the issue of sovereignty over 
Mataram remained unresolved because his brother still occupied Plered. Pangéran Puger 
was defeated twice by the VOC and finally submitted and recognized Amangkurat II as 
the ruler of Mataram. The VOC had thus made it possible for a king without sufhcient 
support to claim legitimacy, to stay on his throne.! 

A period of intrigues and unrest, shifting allegiances and treason followed. Anti-VOC 
sentiments developed at the court. The relations between the VOC and the king 
deteriorated, because he did not fulfill his promises. The north coast was made unsafe by 
pirates. The VOC itself was internally divided. The court in Kartosuro was splitting into 
factions, the crown prince (the later Amangkurat II) on one side and his uncle pangéran 
Puger on the other. 

When Amangkurat II died in 1703 he was succeeded by his son Amangkurat III (1. 
1703-8), but Puger’s intrigues and the support for him from Cakraningrat II of Madura 
led the VOC to finally recognize Puger as the new Susuhunan in 1704. Puger took the 
grandiose name Pakubuwana.> Amangkurat III fled and joined the rebel Surapati.* The 
conflict between Pakubuwana and Amangkurat dragged on for several years. This became 
known as the First Javanese War of Succession. In 1708 Amangkurat was led to believe 
that he had entered into negotiations with the VOC, but was instead arrested and sent 
into exile. 

In 1705 Pakubuwana I and the VOC entered into a new agreement,’ by which the 
Dutch abolished the king’s accumulated debts in return for substantial economic and 
territorial concessions. Large territories, such as Cirebon, part of Madura and Semarang, 
came or were confirmed to be under full VOC control, and several monopolies, such as 
opium and textile imports, were granted to the VOC, which also got the right to 
construct fortifications anywhere in Java and to purchase as much rice as it wanted. 
Several additional agreements were made in 1709 for the delivery of rice, timber, indigo 
and coffee, which further secured the VOC’s position.® 

Pakubuwana I’s reign was marked by continuing intrigues and animosities at his court 
and rebellion in his empire, in particular in the eastern part. When he died in 1719 he 
was succeeded by his son Amangkurat IV (1. 1719-26), described by the VOC ‘as a ruler 
who was deserted by all of his people and had acquired virtually the whole of the Javanese 
world as his enemy’.’” His younger brothers Blitar and Purbaya rebelled and attacked the 
kraton, but were repulsed by the VOC garrison and fled to Mataram. Their uncle 
Pangéran Arya Mataram established himself as a rival king on the north coast. Thus 
started the Second Javanese War of Succession, which would last until 1723. The 
rebellions soon began to disintegrate under the crushing force of the VOC, but the king’s 
legitimacy remained under constant challenge from his vassals and courtiers pursuing 


‘ Ricklefs, History of Modern Indonesia, p. 95. 

? Ibid., pp. 95-103. 

> This name means literally ‘nail of the world’, in other words ‘the monarch who stabilizes the world and 
holds it together’ or ‘he who is the centre of the world’. For the interpretation of these meanings and claims, see 
Appendix B on pp. 241-5. 

4 See p. 232, n. 6. 

> Purwalelana discusses this agreement on p. 69. 

6 Ricklefs, History of Modern Indonesia, p. 105. 

7 Tbid., p. 107. 
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their own interests, such as his own patih Danureja. The king died (possibly poisoned by 
one of his relatives or dignitaries) in 1726 and was succeeded by his 16-year-old son 
Pakubuwana II (r. 1726-49). 

After a relatively peaceful period, in which the young king was heavily influenced by 
his mother Ratu Amangkurat, patih Danureja and especially by his Sufi-inspired 
grandmother Ratu Pakubuwana, new intrigues began to dominate the court. Danureja 
managed to outmanoeuvre Arya Mangkunegara, the king’s popular and influential 
brother, by engineering a scandal involving one of the king’s wives. Mangkunegara was 
sent into exile by the VOC. Under his grandmother’s influence, Pakubuwana II 
demonstrated strong inclinations towards Islamic piety and morality.! The Dutch 
suspected Danureja of maintaining contacts with the rebel Surapati, who was still active 
in East Java. Finally even the king turned against his patih and in 1733 he asked the VOC 
to send Danureja into exile.? With the patih now out of the way, and following the death 
of his grandmother, the king’s dislike of the VOC grew gradually, and his court split into 
mutually hostile factions. The king faced a dilemma. He wanted to become a model Sufi 
king, standing close to God. In the real world, however, he was faced with problems to 
which his piety offered no solutions. He could not escape his obligations to the VOC 
without offending the kafr Company. 

Meanwhile the situation in Batavia was deteriorating. The city was plagued by deadly 
malaria,* the management of the VOC was split by conflicts over almost everything and 
a new problem with racial connotations that had been brewing for several years was now 
ready to erupt. Since 1619 the Chinese had become an increasingly important part of 
Batavia’s economy. It is estimated that by 1740 they formed at least 17 per cent of 
Batavia’s population,’ maybe even more, working as traders, artisans, sugar millers and 
shopkeepers. The local population disliked the Chinese. To these growing tensions came 
the discovery of an uprising in 1721, believed by the VOC to be an Islamic plot to 
massacre the Europeans in Batavia. Its ringleader, Pieter Erberveld, was caught and 
executed together with forty-nine of his co-conspirators.® 

The VOC tried to stem the flow of Chinese immigrants by introducing quotas, but 
these were easily evaded. Many of the Chinese who arrived did not find work and ended 
up joining criminal gangs. The VOC believed that the Chinese were planninga rebellion, 
while the Chinese believed that the Dutch were going to ship excess Chinese out of Batavia 
and throw them into the sea. In this atmosphere of conflict, mutual suspicion and mistrust 
violence erupted in October of 1740, when Chinese gangs outside the city attacked and 
killed several Europeans. A curfew was ordered and Chinese houses were searched for 


‘ Ricklefs, History of Modern Indonesia, p. 109. 

? Just before Coyett, the VOC ambassador to the court of Kartosuro, left, he received an utmost secret letter 
with a request from the king for help from the VOC to get his patih out of the way. The letter contained only 
a few specific examples of wrongdoing, but enough for Danureja to deserve capital punishment (Remmelink, 
The Chinese War, pp. 67-8). The Company was not impressed, but dropped the patih like a stone. He was lured 
into a plot, betrayed and arrested (ibid., pp. 68-9). 

3 Ricklefs, History of Modern Indonesia, p. 111. 

‘This problem was caused by the numerous fishponds along the coastline which were an ideal breeding ground 
for the malaria mosquito. Between 1733 and 1795 approximately 85,000 VOC servants died from this and 
related causes (Van der Burg, Malaria and Malaise, pp. 55-67). See also p. 45, n. 2. 

> Ricklefs, History of Modern Indonesia, p. 112. 

6 For Purwalelana’s narrative about this affair, see p. 54, inc. n. 3. 
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weapons. On 9 October a general massacre began in which 10,000 Chinese were killed. 
Most of the killings were done by the Europeans and slaves. The Chinese quarter was 
looted and burned down. A period of seventeen years of fighting in Java followed.' 
Pakubuwana’s court was split between those who wanted to join the Chinese against the 
VOC and those who placed their bets on the VOC. Pakubuwana decided to back the 
Chinese. In 1741 he sent 20,000 troops to join the Chinese siege of Semarang, and 
meanwhile attacked the VOC garrison in Kartosuro. By November VOC-reinforcements 
brought in from the outer islands managed to repulse the Chinese-Javanese alliance from 
Semarang and regained control of the north coast. Pakubuwana changed sides again and 
opened negotiations with the Dutch, offering them complete control over the north coast 
and the right to appoint the patih. The Dutch agreed to support Pakubuwana again. By 
October 1742 the north coast was cleared of rebels. In December of that year Pakubuwana 
was reinstated in Kartosuro, which had been plundered by the rebels, but reconquered by 
Madurese troops and subsequently plundered again. So ended the Chinese War. The king 
was restored to the throne, but the price was high. He relinquished control over West 
Madura, Surabaya, Rembang, Jepara and the Eastern Salient, and part of the income from 
other ports. The patih could be chosen only with the consent of the VOC and there was to 
bea VOC garrison at the court. The Javanese were no longer allowed to sail outside Java, 
Madura and Bali. Unrest in the eastern parts, stirred by the Madurese Cakaningrat IV, 
who had his own ambitions, remained.’ 

The kraton of Kartosuro was considered desecrated by the various plunderings, and so 
the king decided to move? his kraton 12 kilometres to the east on the Solo river,‘ where he 
built the kraton of Surakarta, which to the present day is the kraton of his descendants. The 
unrest was, however, not over yet. Various princes were still in rebellion. The king 
announced that anyone who could suppress the rebellion would be rewarded with 3,000 
households. It was Pangéran Mangkubumi,’ Pakubuwana’s brother, who succeeded in 
defeating the rebels. The king, however, advised by his patih, did not fulfill his promise. 
Mangkubumi, already dissatisfied with his brother for other reasons, went into rebellion. 
Thus started the Third Javanese War of Succession (1746-57).‘ In 1748 Mangkubumi 


'Ricklets, History of Modern Indonesia, pp. 113-14. 

2 He was ultimately ousted from Madura and banished in 1746. 

> The word ‘move’ can be taken quite literally in this case. The Babad Giyanti describes the procession as 
follows. In the front are the two sacred banyan trees, which will be replanted. Next is the bangsal pangrawit. 
This movable audience pavilion must be ready for use when the king arrives, so that he can begin exercising his 
powers immediately. Then follows a long procession of elephants, horses, dignitaries, artists, performers, the 
keeper of the royal seal, ministers, five regiments of soldiers, the crown prince with his retinue, the bearers of 
the pusaka, and finally the Susuhunan himself, lavishly dressed. He is followed by the royal guard, musicians 
etc., ina procession that moves and meanders through the landscape like a monumental snake. This description 
clearly alludes to the giant snake that moved the top of Mount Meru to be used as the spike to nail the island of 
Java (see p. 227), and so to the king as the source of stability for Java. (For the full Javanese text and English 
translation of this passage from the Babad Giyanti, see Soepomo, The Establishment of Surakarta.) 

* The choice of this place was preceded by careful study by various seers and finally determined on the basis 
of a prophecy, saying that, although Solo is located near a swamp and the ground must be prepared before 
building can begin, all the alternative choices, presented by the seeers, will lead to the disintegration of Java. 
(ibid.). 

> “He who holds the world on his lap’ or ‘he who takes care of the world’. 

6 Ricklefs, History of Modern Indonesia, p. 119. 
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attacked Surakarta. In the midst of all this the king fell ill in 1749 and died. The VOC 
declared the crown prince as Pakubuwana III, but in the meantime Mangkubumi had been 
declared king by his own followers and began his reign as Susuhunan from his stronghold 
in Yogyakarta under the name Hamengkubuwana.' As time passed and the strength of the 
rebellion grew, a stalemate situation developed: the VOC could defend Pakubuwana, but 
was not capable of winning; the rebels, on the other hand, could win victories, but were 
incapable of eliminating the king. Mangkubumi negotiated with the VOC and received 
one half of the kingdom. He established his capital in Mataram. Pakubuwana had not been 
a party to these negotiations but he had no choice but to agree. This Treaty of Giyanti was 
signed on 13 February 1755. Later that year Hamengkubuwana, now Sultan, moved to 
Yogya where he built his court. The town was renamed Yogyakarta. The partition of the 
great kingdom of Mataram in Central Java was now indisputable and the defeat of the 
VOC policy in Java undeniable. It had sought stability by supporting a king who would 
rule all of Java in their interest. Instead they had been fighting wars on behalf of these kings, 
at ever-increasing costs which jeopardized the VOC itself: 

War was not over yet. Rebels, led by Mangkunegara’s son Mas Said (1726-95), 
remained active and almost conquered the kraton of Yogyakarta. They could, however 
not win against the combined forces of Surakarta, Yogyakarta and the VOC, and began 
negotiations with Pakubuwana III. In return for his allegiance to Surakarta, Mas Said 
was rewarded with 4,000 households by Pakubuwana,’ forming his own princely domain 
within Surakarta (1757).* The Mangkunegaran as an independent principality was now 
established,* and major warfare was over in Java. 

By the end of the eighteenth century Java was prospering. The population of 
Surakarta and Yogyakarta had increased substantially and the area under cultivation had 
expanded. The same can be said about the northern territories under VOC rule. 
‘Relations between the Dutch and the Javanese were fairly stable by 1792. On the north 
coast, the Dutch ruled directly in theory, but in practice local lords (bupati) acted as 
their agents. In the interior ... Dutch relations with the Javanese courts in fact took the 
form of an alliance.’”? A mythological interpretation of the presence of the Dutch in 
Java’ portrayed the Dutch as the legitimate heirs to the kingdom of Pajajaran in West 
Java and (senior) allies to the Central Javanese kings. This enabled the Central Javanese 
rulers to treat the Dutch as their senior partners instead of acknowledging the VOC as 
the superior ruler. 


1 A more formal or literary form of Mangkubumi. 

? Ricklefs, History of Modern Indonesia, p. 120. These ever-increasing costs of intervention played an important 
role in the ultimate demise of the VOC. 

3 Ibid., p. 120. 

4In 1792 the VOC decided that Mangkunegara I’s descendants should inherit the domain, confirming the 
Mangkunegaran as a permanent institution (ibid., p. 128). 

>In 1812 the Pakualaman, a similar principality, was established within Yogyakarta. 

6 The longest period of peace in Java since the early 16th century and until the start of the Java War in 1825 
(see Introduction, pp. 7-8). 

7 Ricklefs, History of Modern Indonesia, p. 134. 

8 To be found in the Serat Baron Sakendher (Book of Baron Sakendher). According to this myth Jan 
Pieterszoon Coen was born as the son of a princess of Pajajaran, and so a legitimate heir to the throne of West 
Java (Cohen Stuart, Geschiedenis van Baron Sakéndher). 

» Ricklets, Jog jakarta under Sultan Mangkubumi, pp. 368-70 
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With The Netherlands under French domination from 1795 and the demise of the 
VOC in 1799,! a new period began. In 1808 the French king of The Netherlands sent 
Willem Daendels to be governor-general and to fortify Java as a base against the British. 
From this moment the development of Java began as part of the colonial state, the Dutch 
East Indies. 


! The VOC was bankrupt. Its assets, liablities and personnel were taken over by the state. Several factors 
contributed to the demise of the VOC. We saw already that the high cost of its involvement in the Javanese 
succession wars was certainly one of them. The Anglo-Dutch sea-wars, especially the blockade and/or the 
annihilation by the British of Dutch ships returning with commerce from the east, was another one. Several 
other arguments have been put forward to explain the VOC's downfall, such as increased competition, 
corruption, bad governance, but for none of these does there seem to be sufficient evidence. It was not a one- 
cause event. See Ricklefs, History of Modern Indonesia, p. 134, and Jacobs, Koopman in Azié, pp. 218-21. 
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Alun-Alun and Kraton 


One of the recurring items in Purwalelana’s narrative is the description of the alun-alun 
and its surrounding buildings. The layout of the square and its surrounds follows a fixed 
order. The palace, kraton,! or residence of the minor chief is the locus of Javanese power 
or authority, orientated to the north.” The (assistant-)resident’s mansion is the locus of 
colonial power, usually located at the opposite end of the alun-alun, looking south. On 
the western side is the mosque, the religious centre. 

‘This appendix is largely based upon and borrows heavily from Timothy Behrend’s MA 
thesis on this subject? 

The alun-alun is lined with banyan trees on all four sides. In the centre of the square 
there are two, fenced, banyan trees, which are considered sacred. The trees in their fencing 
represent the popular Javanese concept of the (re)union of the opposites: heaven and 
earth, monarch and people, order and chaos. Only the ruler is allowed to walk between 
the two trees because he has the power to unite the opposites. ‘The strict form of the 
square with its sixty-four trees, planted in a regular pattern, and sometimes even pruned 
to equal height or form, expresses the thought that chaos (of nature) can be brought to 
harmony. 

The combination of the alun-alun with its banyan trees and the palace makes the whole 
complex truly Javanese. Deviations from the fixed order are given special attention. If 
either the banyan trees or the palace are absent or have disappeared, the complex has lost 
or lacks its original ‘Javaneseness’.* 


The Kratonas Centre of Worldly Power 


The kraton with its alun-alun has already been described in detail by Purwalelana in the 
third and fourth journeys.> This appendix is limited to a more detailed discussion of the 
conceptual background, the symbolisms and the ideas behind the layout and architecture 
of the palace complex.‘ The focus is on the palaces of Surakarta and Yogyakarta, which can 


' Kraton is derived from ‘ke-ratu-an’, which contains the root vatu or king. It means ‘residence of the king’. 

2 Although this orientation to the north is the standard arrangement, the actual layout in the regencies very 
often deviates from this ‘ideal’ concept. 

3 Behrend, ‘Kraton and Cosmos’. 

4 As Purwalelana underlines in his description of the Koningplein in Batavia on p. 50. 

> See also Diagram 2 on p. 151, which can be used for orientation. 

6 The palaces of the regents are usually a smaller edition of, and inspired by, the kraton of the monarchs. We 
will therefore not give them a separate treatment in this appendix. 
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be regarded as the most elaborate examples of royal palaces in Java. Both are presumed to 
have been designed by Mangkubumi,! Prince of Surakarta and later Sultan of Yogyakarta. 

The layout of the Central Javanese kraton is based on two traditional structuring 
principles: the four cardinal points and the representation of the cosmos as a series of 
concentric circles. The entire architecture and its furnishing and decoration aim at 
underlining the sacred and magic functions of the palace, its unbroken linkage to the 
tradition, and its place in the cosmic order. 

‘The ceremonial (public and administrative) functions of the kraton of Surakarta and 
Yogyakarta are designed along a north-south axis. The north side points towards the 
great volcanos as creators of life and abode of the gods, while the south looks towards the 
South Sea and thus to the sacred world of Nyai Rara Kidul,? with whom the Susuhunan 
and the Sultan are considered to have a mythical relationship.’ The residential wings with 
the living quarters of the princes (kesantren) and of the princesses (kaputren) are situated 
on the east-west axis. The Prabasuyasa‘ and the pendapa are orientated towards the east, 
the place where the sun rises, associated with the origin of life. 

The heart of the kraton is the central inner courtyard, the Palataran, where the kraton- 
pendapa is situated as well as the royal living quarters (or Dalem). The pendapa is built 
in joglo-style.> It has a raised floor and is executed in precious materials and richly 
decorated. Around the central courtyard there are several functional buildings, such as 
offices, workshops, living quarters for servants and their families. This part of the kraton 
is surrounded by a wall. On the north side as well as on the south side is an alun-alun. 
The architecture of the kraton buildings is not pompous. The atmosphere can rather be 
characterized as modest. The furniture and decoration are, however, usually luxurious, 
often imported from Europe. 

The larger kratons have several additional courtyards, each known by its own name 
and with its own function. They are interconnected by gates or gatehouses. ‘The entire 
kraton complex is surrounded by a fortress-like wall. Royal palaces usually also had a 
pleasure garden or taman sari, where the king and his wives could relax and where the 
king could meditate. 


The alun-alun is the place where the monarch became visible for his people. The northern 
square could only be accessed on foot, without shoes and parasol. This expressed the idea 
that this square is an area where the rules concerning behaviour in and around the abode 
of the king began to be applied. This made the alun-alun the transition area between the 
profane world of the city and the sacred and ceremonial environment of the palace. The 
southern alun-alun is smaller and less sacred than its northern counterpart. It was often 
used for military exercises by the royal troops. 

To reach the central courtyard one must cross three smaller ones, from the north as 
well as from the south. From the northern alun-alun one reaches first the Pagelaran with 
its large roof, where the royal audiences took place. Here is a small pavilion, called the 


1 See Appendix A on p. 236. 

2 On the Tugu obelisk in Yogyakarta see also p. 215, n. 1. 

> All courtyards are covered with black volcanic sand that originates from the beach of Parangtritis on the 
South Sea, symbolizing the idea that those present are within the territory of Nyai Rara Kidul. 

4 Purwalelana’s narrative speaks of the ‘Prabayasa’ or ‘Prabayeksa’. 

> See Diagram 1 on p. xviii. 
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Bangsal Pangrawit, where the royal throne is set on occasions during which the 
Susuhunan wishes to show himself to his people.! People believe that (parts of) this 
throne date back to the days of Hayam Wuruk.? This pavilion was also carried in 
procession as a precious heirloom (pusaka), when the kraton moved from Kartosuro to 
Surakarta.? From here one gets to the Siti Inggil, a raised mound of approximately 50 x 
50 metres. There are eight cannons, each one with its own name. While their military 
significance is questionable, the symbolic function prevails in that they represent the five 
senses: two eyes, two ears, two nostrils, sense of taste and sense of touch. The Bangsal 
Witana, built in the style of a mosque with its pyramidal, pointed roof, expresses the unity 
of the king with God and the people. The Bangsal Panguntur Tangkil is the throne 
chamber with the lion throne. 

The Supit Urangrunsalong both sides beneath the Siti Inggil and enters the kraton where 
the two sections meet at the Renteng and Brajanala gates.‘ The literal meaning of ‘supit 
urang’ is ‘shrimp claw’. Like the two pincers of a shrimp this access way encloses the Siti 
Inggil. The Supit Urang has a symbolic function: ‘All who pass on the supit urang are per- 
forminga pradaksina (ritual clockwise circumambulation) around the king, as represented 
byhis throne. Thus the sitiinggil and the pagelaran, together and separately, are special places 
to which the essence of the kraton is transplanted for the ceremonial and administrative 
occasions when the ruler brings himself before his people to become one with them.’> 

The Brajanala gate allows access through the kraton wall. The visitor is supposed to 
leave all his negative feelings and thoughts behind. In the (Ke)mandungan courtyard the 
visitor enters the Bangsal (Ke)mandungan where he must change into the traditional 
ceremonial dress which was required inside the kraton, such as the ‘sinjangan cothan’ 
dress worn by Purwalelana on his third visit to the kraton of Surakarta (see Plate 16). 
There are two raksasa® statues standing guard. On the wall is a mirror with an admonition 
to look at oneself critically (outwardly as well as inwardly) before entering. 

‘The next courtyard is called Srimanganti. This court contains some pavilions used by 
servants and members of the guard. The Gedung Srimanganti was the antechamber where 
the guests of the king were to wait before being admitted into his presence, while enjoying 
gamelan music. 

After the Srimanganti gate one enters the Palataran. This central courtyard measures 
approximately 100 x 60 metres. This is where the king holds receptions and where formal 
ceremonies take place. One of the remarkable buildings in this courtyard is the Sangga 
Buwana tower, an octagonal brick structure, approximately 30 metres high, which is 
partly built into the wall surrounding the courtyard and which contains four and a half 
storeys. Such a watchtower is also known from the Majapahit palace? and probably 
originally served primarily to see guests approaching from afar. Its symbolic function has 
become more important. According to Javanese tradition the monarch experiences an 


‘ Zimmerman, “The Kraton of Surakarta’, p. 44. 

? See Appendix A on p. 229. This belief thus constructs a direct connection between the Majapahit dynasty 
and the court of Surakarta. 

3 See Appendix A on p. 235. 

4 These two gates follow one another immediately on either side of the Supit Urang. 

> Behrend, ‘Kraton and Cosmos’, p. 72. The pradaksina marks a sacred place in a ritual movement. 

6 Traditional mythological male demonic giants, often placed at gates to guard the entrance. See also 
Purwalelana’s description of the dvarapala statues on p. 94 and n. 3, and Figure 37. 

7 Robson, Desawarnana, p. 29, canto 8, verse 2. 
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annual mythical union with the Queen of the South Sea, Nyai Rara Kidul, in the 
meditation room on the upper floor of the building! On the Palataran is also the main 
kraton pendapa of which Purwalelana speaks on his second visit to the palace. This is a 
large, open reception hall, which — just like the pendapa in an ordinary Javanese house - 
serves to receive guests and celebrate ‘rites of passage’. 

Also on the Palataran is the inner palace, the Dalem Prabasuyasa.? From here the king 
makes his appearances, ‘descending’, in the words of Timothy Behrend, ‘into the public 
spheres of the kraton on ceremonial occasions; and through it the private and public, 
“inner” and “outer” sections of the kraton are joined’. It is the ritual centre of the kraton, 
where also the sacred pusaka are kept. 

The layout of the kraton south of the central courtyard mirrors that of the northern 
sections. The southern Kamandungan is the place where the rice mountains for the 
Garebeg Festival are prepared. It is called Manjangan. The southern (Ke)mandungan gate 
is used by relatives and servants and the southern siti inggil is smaller and less elaborate 
than its northern counterpart. 

The north-south structuring of the kraton’s layout becomes clearer when shown as a 
simplified schematic diagram (see Diagram 3 on p. 242). 


The Kraton as Sacred Centre 


In the traditional Hindu-Javanese conception the king is the emanation of the divine. 
His palace is, therefore, also a place from which divine power emanates, the centre of the 
empire from which prosperity flows to the realm. The closer one gets to the kraton the 
more strongly this power is felt. The closer one gets to the kraton the higher the potential 
for peace, order and prosperity. If the empire is the cosmos, then the palace is the centre 
of the cosmos. And so the more the empire and the court can be brought into harmony 
with the divine forces of the cosmos, the better harmony and prosperity can be secured 
in the realm. Such ideas are based on some of the following elements in the Hindu- 
Javanese conception of the cosmos: 

1. acircular island in the centre of the world, 

2. amountain rising from this island, which is the abode of the most important gods, 

and around which the celestial bodies move, 

3. ring-shaped oceans and continents arranged in concentric circles around this island, 

4, a large mountain-wall enclosing the entire world. 

‘The mountain in the centre is Mount Meru (or Mahameru). According to the Tantu 
Panggelaran, Vishnu, in the shape of a snake, transported the top of this mountain on 
the orders of Bhatara Guru to the island of Java in order to neutralize its instability.’ This 
made Java the centre of the world. 

This image of Mount Meru and the structure of the cosmos expressed in the form of 
concentric circles around it is a theme that has given rise to symbolic interpretations. Just 


1 See also Appendix A on p. 230, n. 9. 

2 Purwalelana’s narrative speaks of the ‘Prabayasa’ or ‘Prabayeksa’. 
3 Behrend, ‘Kraton and Cosmos’, p. 111. 

4 See Appendix A on p. 242. 
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After T. Behrend, 'Kraton and Cosmos', 1983 


Diagram 3. Schematic representation of the kraton (Surakarta). 


as Mount Metu rises as the abode of the gods, so the kraton rises in the centre of the 
world, radiating royal power, which is believed to provide the source of the order and 
prosperity of the country.’ This power is seen as one of the main royal attributes.? “The 
notion of the dominant centre as a source of power surrounded by concentric rings 


! Behrend, ‘Kraton and Cosmos’, p. 193. 

2 Although power could be thought of in Javanese culture as (military) force, it was very much thought of as 
a spiritual feature, that could manifest itself as wahyu, a radiance which was thought ‘to emanate softly from 
the face of the man of Power’ (Anderson, The Idea of Power, p. 16). It was seen as ‘an external manifestation of 
the inner creative energy of the universe, it could appear not only in the ruler’s visage but also in his sexual 
power’ (ibid., p. 17). A good example is Arjuna preparing himself for battle by practising ascesis in order to 
accumulate power (see p. 160, n. 3). 
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through which the power of the centre extends, diminishing with distance, underlay the 
territorial division of the realm in Mataram times.” The palace is located in the innermost 
circle as the centre of the world. In Diagram 4 the concentric circles of the regions of the 
realm are drawn around the palace: 1. the city (Aitha) in the centre, 2. the land 
immediately surrounding the city (negara agung), 3. the outer districts (mancanegara) 
and 4. the coastal area (pasisir). Remmelink very succinctly summarizes this concept as 
follows: “The state symbolically reflects the organization of the universe.” 

If one takes this idea one step further, as Behrend does,’ then one may interpret the 
basic layout of the kraton as a realization of this cosmology. ‘If the Prabasuyasa is Mount 
Metu, and its environs the central island, then the Palataran may be seen as the sea from 
which this mountain and isle rise. Travelling north across the Palataran one next comes 
to the gate-building Srimanganti, crosses a plain and passes the next gate-building 


1. Kitha = The city 

2. Negara agung = The land immediately surrounding the city 
3. Mancanegara = The outer districts 

4. Pasisir = The coastal area 


After T. Behrend, 'Kraton and Cosmos’, 1983 


Diagram 4. ‘The concentric rings of power. 


1 Behrend, ‘Kraton and Cosmos’, p. 170. 
> Remmelink, The Chinese War, p. 252. 
> See Diagram 4. 
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Alun-alun 
(north) 


Alun-alun 
(south) 


After T. Behrend, 'Kraton and Cosmos’, 1983 


Diagram 5. ‘The layout of the kraton mirrors the structure of the state and of the 
universe. 


Kemandungan.” If one applies this concept of concentric circles on the schematized basic 
layout in Diagram 3, the intriguing layout shown in Diagram 5 can be generated: 

The cosmos is mirrored in the structure of the state, the structure of the state is 
mirrored in the layout of the kraton. ‘The centre of the cosmos is Mount Meru, the abode 
of the Gods, while the centre of the state and the kraton are the Prabasuyasa, the abode 
of the king, in whom heaven and earth come together.” The kraton and the monarch are 
thus visibly linked to the cosmic powers, a confirmation of the ruler’s divine connection. 


' Behrend, ‘Kraton and Cosmos’, p. 181. 
> This alludes implicitly to the concept of the unity of opposites, also deeply rooted in Javanese culture. 
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Apart from Behrend’s cosmological approach to the meaning of the kraton there are 
also other interpretations. Brongtodiningrat,! for instance, is of the opinion that the 
southern part of the kraton represents the programme of life from conception to 
adulthood. The Light and the Truth are found in the Prabayeksa (or Prabasuyasa). The 
Bangsal Kencana is the space of those who are One in God. This symbolic interpretation 
focusses on mystical meanings and ascetic values. Others prefer more esoteric 
interpretations. 

Whatever direction one chooses for interpretation of the kraton, there seems to be no 
doubt that the kraton complex is seen as a rich source of symbols. The four main pillars 
of the central pendapa for instance refer to the four elements. The nine gates of the 
Yogyakarta kraton, another example, refer to the nine openings of the human body. 
Chronograms refer to dates during the construction. Rather complex numeric and 
cardinal directional symbols refer to the administrative structure of the kraton. The sixty- 
four banyan trees on the alun-alun and the sixty-four pillars of the Palataran presumably 
refer to the age of the Prophet. Masks are placed at the entrances to ward off evil spirits. 


After the loss of territorial, political and administrative power, the kraton began to focus 
on its cultural role, specifically as protector and promoter of Javanese culture. Dance and 
music were not only preserved, but developed and became more refined. Poets were 
attracted to the courts and stimulated to write chronicles (babad) of the dynasties and 
past empires, such as Mataram and Majapahit.? The courts of Solo and Yogya are to the 
present day centres of various forms of art. 


‘ Brongtodiningrat, Te Royal Palace. 
? For the prominent cultural role played by Mangkunegara IV, see Introduction on p. 14. 
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The Javanese Calendar 


‘The Javanese use different calendars for different purposes, and ... intricate methods of 
combining the different calendars are used to determine religio-magical auspicious dates on 
which major undertakings must be initiated if any success is to be expected.! 


Purwalelana uses a number of different systems of chronology side by side.” He usually 
refers to a year in the European calendar as ‘the Dutch year| |.’ The translation follows 
this wording. Where abbreviation is appropriate, and in footnotes, AD is used. 

Purwalelana also sometimes refers to the Islamic or ‘Javanese-Islamic’ calendar. This 
(Javanese-)Islamic calendar takes as its starting point 16 July AD 622, the year of the 
hijrah, Mohammed’s retreat from Mecca to Medina. It is therefore also referred to as 
‘anno hijrah’ (abbreviated AH). An Islamic year has fewer days than the western 
(Christian) one. So, in order to convert an AH-year into an AD-year one cannot simply 
add 622 years, but one has to calculate the equivalent or make use of a conversion table. 

‘For certain purposes the Javanese still use the ancient Hindu-Javanese or Saka calender 
which differs by seventy-eight years from the current Christian calender.’> This Hindu- 
Javanese calendar is known by the abbreviation aJ. In order to convert an AJ-year into its 
AD-equivalent, one adds 78 years.* This is possible up to 1555 aJ,° the year in which Sultan 
Agung introduced a new Javanese calendar (still abbreviated as AJ), based upon but not 
identical to the Islamic calendar. Conversions of later AJ-years into an AD-year must be 
calculated bya rather complicated procedure, or looked up in a conversion table. In this 
context it may suffice to know that an AJ-year is used in the chronograms on pages 143 and 
159. Footnotes provide the conversions into AD-years for each one of these chronograms.° 

‘The Javanese distinguish several annual cycles, each with its own name. The eight-year- 
cycle, for example, is called windu. Each year in this cycle is in its turn also referred to with 
its own name: the seventh year in this cycle for instance is called wawu, the sixth one béand 
the second one éhé. These names are used in the following passages of the book: 


- On page 69 the ‘Javanese-Islamic year 1088’ is mentioned with the words tahun 
hijrah bé angka 1088. In this expression bé is the sixth year of the eight-year cycle. 
In this example this terminology from the Javanese calendar (AJ) is used in 
combination with the Islamic calendar or tahun hijrah (AH). 


1 Koentjaraningrat, Javanese Culture, p. 456. 

2 The information contained in this appendix is largely based upon Rouffaer, “Tijdrekening’. 

> Koentjaraningrat, Javanese Culture, p. 421. 

4 This calendar starts in AD 78 , coinciding with the inauguration of an Indian King. 

> AD 1633 and 1043 AH. 

6 For an elaborate exposé about Javanese chronograms see Bratakasewa, Katrangan Candrasengkala. 
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— Wawu is used on page 144 in the representation of the year 1769 AJ. 
— Ehéis used on page 159. 


Apart from a seven-day week (wuku), and a six-day week, the Javanese also use the 
concept of a five-day week, called market or pasar week. The days in the various week 
cycles are also individually labelled. Legi for instance is the first day of the five-day week 
(see pp. 166 and 178). 

The months of the Javanese calendar are also referred to with their own distinguishing 
names. Several of them appear in this book: 


— Mulud: the sixth month (p. xx), 

— Ramelan: the ninth month (p. xx), 

— Sawal: the tenth month (p. 159), 

— Dulkangidah: the eleventh month (p. 149), 


— Besar: the twelfth month (used to specify a Garebeg celebration on pp. 155 and 
164). 
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Colonial Administration in Java 


Whenever Purwalelana visits a town, district, residency, regency or principality he 
describes the administrative situation. The following very brief summary of the colonial 
administrative structure at the time of his travels provides some context to these 
descriptions. 

The central colonial power in the Dutch East Indies was vested in the governor-general, 
who was assisted by an advisory body, called the Council of the Indies (Raad van Indieé). 
The secretary-general and his department (mentioned in the Batavia chapter on p. 53) 
formed the top of the central administrative organization, which was further divided into 
a number of directorates, such as the exchequer and audit department, the so called 
‘Rekenkamer’ (p. 53). 

For administrative purposes Java was divided into so-called residencies (residenties), 
each governed by a ‘resident’. 

‘The residencies were subdivided into assistant-residencies headed by an assistant- 
resident, who acted as the local representative of the resident. The assistant-residencies 
were themselves subdivided into departments (afdelingen), where ‘controleurs’ exercised 
administrative power over one or more of these departments. 

Parallel to this Dutch administrative structure, the colony was administered by an 
indigenous administrative organization, which exercised daily control over the local 
population and was recruited from the indigenous nobility or population. For this 
purpose the residencies, except the principalities of Surakarta and Yogyakarta,’ were 
divided into regencies (regentschappen), governed by ‘regents’ like Candranegara 
(Javanese title bupati), members of the Javanese aristocracy. Usually a regency capital 
was also the seat of the resident or an assistant-resident. Regencies were subdivided into 
districts, headed by a wedana or district chief, and occasionally into sub-districts. A 
village (desa) was led by a village-head (durah), but this latter functionary was not part 
of the formal civil servants organization, because he was not appointed by the 
government.” 

In Purwalelana’s travelogue we also meet some judicial authorities and institutions: 


1 Instead of regents the Susuhunan of Surakarta and the Sultan of Yogyakarta were the indigenous 
counterparts of the residents. Although the government exercised full administrative and political power over 
these two residencies, the traditional rulers were still treated with the special respect owed to their royal status. 
Their territories were still called ‘Principalities’ and the residents positioned themselves as the ’younger brothers’ 
of the Susuhunan and Sultan. 

2 This summary of the colonial administrative organization is based on Fasseur, The Politics of Colonial 
Exploitation, pp. 21-2. 
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‘The six councils of justice, such as the one in Semarang (p. 41) operated under the 
authority of the High Court of Justice in Batavia (p. 47). Europeans who had 
committed serious infringements of the law, were tried by a council of justice, 
which also functioned as the court of appeal against rulings imposed by indigenous 
courts. 

Indigenous country councils (Landrat or Landraad), such as the ones mentioned 
on pages 41, 105, 113, 196 and 218, tried civil matters and crimes committed by 
foreign orientals. Each residency or assistant-residency had at his disposal a 
Landrat. See Plate 11. 

A public prosecutor or jaksa led the prosecution (pp. 170 and 196). 

Minor infringements committed by indigenous people were tried by (assistant-) 
residents. These offences were entered into a register, called politierol (p. 41), 
whence the court sessions where these offences were tried got the same name. 
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Javanese Titles, Functions and Honorifics 


‘The indigenous populations of Java and Madura attach great value to publicly displaying 
respect, to rank and titles, to etiquette, to préséance, to lineage and everything related to it. 
‘This characteristic is not only visible in circles of the higher elite, but also among the lower 
classes of society.! 


In the course of his narrative Purwalelana mentions many titles and honorifics and 
numerous Javanese official functions. The structure of the Javanese nobility is complex 
and varies from region to region. Consequently the meaning of titles and of the names 
of functions may show some local variations. In the following list we attempt to present 
meanings that are relevant to Purwalelana’s narrative.’ 

Generally accepted English alternatives exist for only a minority of these terms. Where 
no translations are available or too cumbersome in circumscription, the Javanese terms 
are left untranslated? 


adipati Honorific for regents (see also pangéran and raden). 

arya High honorific for people of noble rank, usually granted to regents, 
sometimes in conjunction with tumenggung and raden adipati. 

bagus Title used for Javanese of a certain (or lower noble) status, lower 
than mas. 

bupati Title for a regent. 

demang Title for some middle-rank officials, such as those who exercise 


authority over a number of village heads, sometimes also for a head 
of a (sub)district or a village head. 


gusti Lord, used for God, kings, royal persons, princes. 

kliwon Administrative official of lower rank in the principalities. 

kyai Title for highly respected or eminent (older) males, more specifically 
for religious teachers. Also used as a title for revered objects, such as 
certain pusaka. 

mas Title for persons of lower (noble) status. 

ngabebi Official of middle rank, lower nobility. See also under pangéran 
ngabehi. 


1 Van den Berg, De Inlandsche Rangen, p. 1. Editors’ translation. 

> Van den Berg’s De Inlandsche Rangen provides a contemporary overview. 

5 The descriptions are based on the dictionaries by Gericke and Roorda, Javaansch-Nederlandsch 
handwoordenboek, and by Robson and Wibisono, Javanese English Dictionary. 
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nyat 
panembahan 


pangéran 


pangéran adipati 


pangéran ngabehi 


patih 


pength)ulu 
priyayt 
putri 
radén 


vadén adipati 


radéen ajeng 
raden ayu 


vatu 


susuhunan 


tumenggung 
wedana 
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Term of address for respected (older) women. Also used as a title 
for revered objects, such as certain pusaka. 

High princely title. Literally, a person revered with a sembah (a 
gesture of high esteem). 

Prince, title for son or grandson of a monarch. Can also be granted 
as a title of honour. 

Honorific for princes of high esteem. With the addition of anom, 
title for the crown prince. 

Title for the eldest of the illegitimate sons of the monarch. 

Prime minister; chief counsellor, deputy or representative of the 
monarch (in the principalities), or of a regent (outside of the 
principalities). 

Chief religious official of the mosque; also advisor to the Landrat. 
Official; person of high status; member of the upper class. 
Princess; putri ratu: daughter of the king. 

Title for male royal descendants of middle rank. Sometime in 
conjunction with mas or bagus, or with other titles, such as adipati 
or arya. For instance the full name and titles of the author: radén 
mas arya Purwalelana, or his alter ego: radén mas adipati arya 
Candranegara. 

Honorific for a regent. Also used for the patih in Surakarta and 
Yogyakarta. 

Title for an unmarried daughter of a regent or monarch. 

Title of a married female aristocrat, in particular the wife of a regent, 
or of a patih in the principalities. 

King, queen; title of a female in the highest nobility or of royal rank. 
His Holiness, a title granted to a wali, later also to the Islamic 
monarchs of Java, and more particularly the monarch of Surakarta 
(sometimes abbreviated as suman). 

Old title, used for high officials, such as regents. 

Highest indigenous official under the regent, head of a district. In 
the principalities the head of a group of servants, subordinates of the 
patih (see also p. 155, n. 8). 


Apart from these titles and honorifics, which (may also) refer to an official function, 
Purwalelana mentions a number of conventional decorative honorifics, often used in 
accumulation with one another or with a function title. Although these accumulations 
may sometimes seem rather exaggerated, superfluous or abundant, our translation 
consistently maintains and translates them as part of the Javanese context to which they 


belong. 


We translate the following decorative honorifics consistently as follows: 


Dalem sampéyan 
Ingkang sinuhun 


Kang jeng 


Ingkang Wicaksana 


His Majesty 

His Highness 

The Distinguished 
His Excellency 
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The Javanese Language 


Javanese is the native language of approximately one hundred million Indonesians,' which 
makes it the largest regional language of Indonesia. Indonesian, the national language, is 
used at work, in school and for more formal and official occasions, and in communication 
with non-Javanese. The concept of one national language for the entire Indonesian 
archipelago was initiated by the young Indonesian nationalists in their national assembly 
in 1928,? and only adopted as such as part of Indonesia’s declaration of independence in 
1945. So in Purwalelana’s time Javanese people could not resort to a national language 
when they found themselves in a situation in which they had to communicate with a 
non-Javanese interlocutor. Purwalelana experiences this when he wants to visit the regent 
of Besuki (second journey) and is confronted with a palace guard who does not speak 
Javanese. He then resorts to Malay since this language functioned informally as a lingua 
franca in the colony. There was, however, no guarantee that this (Madurese) guard would 
understand Malay, while in today’s situation such a guard would at least have sufficient 
knowledge of the national language, regardless from which part of the country he 
originated. 

Javanese can be considered as one of the classical languages of Southeast Asia. It has a 
rich ancient and modern literature with a long uninterrupted tradition of oral and written 
poetry, prose and performing arts. Its oldest recorded written testimony known to us 
dates from the beginning of the ninth century, initially as inscriptions, later in manuscript 
form, and finally in print. The language has its own syllabic script that was used until well 
into the twentieth century. 


1 Indonesia has a total population of approximately 260 million, of which approximately 140 million live on 
the island of Java. Javanese is the language of the ethnic Javanese who live primarily in Central and East Java. 
The population of Java c.1800 is estimated to have been approximately 3 milllion to 4 million, to reach about 
30 million by 1900 (Cribb, Historical Adas, p. 69). 

>In 1928 this Youth Congress was held in Batavia. It formulated a pledge (known as “Youth Pledge’ or 
Sumpah Pemuda), which adopted the ideal of one language (i.e. Bahasa Indonesia) to express the unity of the 
nation-to-be (Ricklefs, History of Modern Indonesia, p. 222). This ‘was the moment when the self-proclaimed 
representatives of the “Indonesian nation” declared Malay to be Indonesian’ (Maier, W Are Playing Relatives, 
p- 20). They did not, however, specify which branch of Malay, in fact a continuum of language varieties, they 
had in mind. In practical terms the dingua franca, combined with a form of (classical) Malay that had been 
further described and formalized by (Dutch) linguists and used as a language of literature by Indonesian writers, 
became the standard language of communication of the new nation (Steinhauer, Leerboek Indonesisch, pp. 10- 
11). 

> For details about this script, see Introduction on pp. 2-4. 
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Speech Levels 


Javanese etiquette attaches great importance to polite and respectful behaviour, an 
important part of which is the correct use of language. Depending on the status of the 
addressee in relation to the speaker and/or who is the subject of the conversation, the 
interlocutors adapt their choice of words and/or grammar. ‘This leads to a very elaborate 
and intricate complex of speech levels or speech styles. It would take too long to discuss 
all possible resulting variations and modalities in this context. Instead, it may suffice to 
clarify the terms krama and ngoko, and some situations relating to the use of speech styles 
that occur in this book. 

Approximately five hundred rather frequently used words out of the tens of thousands 
of the Javanese lexicon are so-called ‘krama’ words. They are used in polite and/or 
respectful conversation. All other words are neutral, except when they have a krama 
counterpart, in which case they are called ngoko. There are, furthermore, some words 
that allow the speaker to express respect for the person he or she is talking about. These 
words are called ‘krama inggil’ (or ‘high krama’). The two speech styles ngoko and krama 
are also differentiated by the use of certain grammatical forms unique to the style in 
question. It is considered impolite or rude to use ngoko-words when krama (inggil) is 
required or to not use krama inggil-words when respect for the subject of the conversation 
must be shown.! 

The text of Purwalelana’s account is written in the krama speech style.” There are 
several situations in the book in which the author refers to the use of speech styles. He 
criticizes the common people who no longer know how to use the polite speech style 
krama correctly (p. 44). When explaining the origin of the geographical name Pekalongan 
(pp. 77-8) he extensively examines the possible and impossible etymological links with 
Pengangsalan, the krama-version of Pakalongan. On p. 187 the King of Medang Kemolan 
addresses his son, who appears before him in the shape of a snake, ‘using only a few words 
of krama’. It seems as if the king does not know what posture to adopt in these unusual 
circumstances. On the one hand he chooses an attitude of respect and formality to the 
unknown snake (“few words of krama’) and on the other hand he uses colloquial and 
familiar ngoko-language addressing his son. 


! This explanation of Javanese speech styles is based upon Ben Arps, Hedendaags Javaans, pp.31-3 and 56-8. 
2 See Introduction on p. 3. 
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Javanese Poetic Conventions 


Purwalelana’s book, for the most part written in prose, contains two poetical texts: a 
poem commissioned by Prince Mangkunegara at the occasion of the completion of the 
Iron Pavilion (Bangsal Tosan) written by an unnamed poet (pp. 159-63), and a long 
poem in two cantos, written by the author himself, in which he sings the praises of the 
landscape of Mount Jambu (pp. 197-205). 

The Javanese traditional poetical style in which these two poems are composed is 
known as tembang macapat. In this style the poet conforms to a number of conventions 
concerning the use of certain categories of metre, metaphors, poetical vocabulary (kawi), 
grammatical forms and syntax in euphonious, and sometimes complicated sentences and 
phraseology. 

In this tradition a poem consists of one or more cantos, each one subdivided into 
stanzas that are written to the same metrical formula.’ Tembang macapat distinguishes 
fifteen different metrical forms, each with its own name and meant to reflect the character 
of the poem and/or the mood of the poet. These metrical forms are defined by fixed 
formulas in which the number of lines per stanza, the number of syllables per line and 
the pattern of vowels in the final syllables are determined. The poem about the Iron 
Pavilion, for example, is written in the sengkara metre (also known as dandanggula), 
specifically apt to express a pleasant atmosphere. The poem about the beauties of the 
Jambu consists of two cantos. The first one is written in the mil metre, expressing a 
yearning (or anxious) mood, and the second one in kinanti, which is meant to express a 
yearning (or didactic) mood. 

The Jambu-poem in particular is laden with artful sound effects and lexical and 
syntactical constructions which are impossible to transpose one on one in a translation. 
We have, however, tried to approach the tone, the choice of words, the atmosphere and 
sound effects of the original as closely as possible. The metrical forms could not be 
reflected in the translation, except for the number of lines.” 


Metre’ and ‘metrical’ are used here in a broader sense than just a certain variation of stressed/unstressed 
syllables and long or short vowels. ‘Metre’ here means the fixed formula in tembang macapat of lines per stanza, 
the number of syllables per line and the pattern of vowels in the final syllables per line. Older Javanese poetry 
knows metrical patterns in the stricter sense ofa methodical variation of vowel length (quantity). But this older 
convention has no relevance for the macapat verses as included in Purwalelana’s book. 

> This information on the Javanese poetical conventions is based on Ras, Inleiding tot het Modern Javaans, 


pp. 309-37. 
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Weights and Measurements 


‘The translation leaves the local weights and measures that were common in the Dutch 
East Indies at the time of the travels of Purwalelana untranslated, instead of converting 
them into their (modern) European equivalents. Dutch terms were translated into 
English where possible; the Javanese ones left untranslated. 


Metric Measurements 


The metric system! came into effect in the Dutch East Indies in 1838. The colony 
followed the example of The Netherlands, where the metric system had been introduced 
at an earlier stage. But, while adopting the new measurement system, the colony initially 
maintained the old names for weights and measures, sometimes adding the indication 
‘Dutch’ in order to avoid misunderstandings. The following, potentially confusing, names 
occur in the text: 


dutch el Elo néderlan in Javanese. This Dutch ‘el’ equals one metre (approximately 
3.28 feet). The pre-metric, or ‘Amsterdam el’ hada length of 0.68781 metre. 

dim Dutch ‘duim’, equalling 0.01 metre or 1 centimetre (approximately 0.394 
inch). The pre-metric, or Rhineland duim (or inch) had a length of one- 
twelfth of a foot or 2.6 centimetres. 

pound Dutch ‘pond’, equalling a weight of one kilogram (approximately 2.26 
pounds). The pre-metric Amsterdam pound (or ‘pond’) equalled 0.494 
kilogram. 

roe Dutch ‘roe’, equalling 10 metres or one decametre (approximately 10.9 
yards). The pre-metric Rhineland roe had a length of 3.767 metres; the 
Amsterdam roe 3.68 metres. 


Only when speaking about the ell does the author explicitly indicate that he means the 
‘Dutch’ ell, that is to say the metric one. It is, therefore, not clear whether the other 
measures mentioned above are to be interpreted in the pre-metric or the metric meaning. 
We believe, given the context, that it is likely that — at least in some cases - the author 
refers to the metric meanings which were valid at the time of his writing. 


‘ The data concerning the metric system have been taken from Verhoeff, De oude maten en gewichten, and 
from Hoévell, ‘Bijdrage ter bevordering der invoering’. 
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Non-Metric Measurements! 


The book also mentions some non-metric, indigenous weights and measures: 


bau From Dutch ‘bouw’. Equals 7,096.5 m°* (the area of a rice field that can be 
worked by one man with his family), or approximately 1.75 acres. 

depa Approximately 1.7 metres, or approximately 5.6 feet. 

kaki 0.2831 metre (0.93 feet — or just over 11 inches). 

kati 0.617 kilogram (approximately 1.36 pounds). 100 kati equals one pikol (see 
below). 

kilan One-eighth of a depa, approximately 0.21 metre (approximately 8.3 inches). 

pal From Dutch ‘paal’. 1,508 metres (approximately 0.937 mile). 

pikol 61.761 kilograms (approximately 136 pounds). 

post Distance between two posthouses where horses could be switched: 5 pal. 


' The data regarding these indigenous non-metric measurements were taken from Van der Lith, Excyclopaedie 


van Nederlandsch-Indié, pp. 470-74. 
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Botanical Names 


In the poem that sings the praises of Mount Jambu (pp. 197-205), Purwalelana evokes 
rich and clever sound effects by using a multitude of names of plants and trees, for which 
there are often no English equivalents. If acceptable and sufficiently well-known 
equivalents could not be found, the translation maintains the Javanese originals (thus 
taking the opportunity to sometimes preserve the sound impressions of the original). 
This appendix lists the untranslated Javanese botanical names from the book — insofar 
as they cannot be regarded as generally known — and provides their Latin names (to the 
extent that they could be found) and offers explanations that may enable the reader to at 


least get an impression of these objects.! 


alang-alang — Imperata cylindrica. A tall coarse grass, amongst other things used as 
roof coverage and animal fodder. 

benglé Zingiber cassumanar. Medicinal root of the ginger family. Both 
cultivated and wild. Yellow inside, unpleasant taste. 

blimbing Averrhoa carambola. Tree with juicy star fruit. Also known as ‘star fruit’, 


empon-empon 


‘bilimbi?’ or ‘carambola’. 
Generic name for medicinal roots. 


epung Dicrostachys. Low tree, known for its very strong hardwood. 

gaga Rice, planted only in high dry fields. 

gembili Dioscorea tilaefolia. The plant produces a turnip-like tuber with a 
potato-like flavour. 

giving See under temu giring. 

jali Coix lacrima-jobi. Tall grain-bearing plant. Common name: adlay millet 
or Job’s tears. 

kadondong Spondias cytherea. Very tall tree. It is also known under its colloquial 
name ambarella. 

kajar Remusatia vivapara. White tuberous root of a plant with thick, glossy, 
elephant ear-like leaves. Used for medicinal purposes. 

kemiri Aleurites moluccana. Candlenut tree. Its reddish, hard-shelled, oily seeds 


are used for culinary purposes. 


' The following reference works were used in preparing this index: Robson, Javanese English Dictionary; 


Gericke and Roorda, Javaansch-Nederlandsch Handwoordenboek; Albada, Javaans-Nederlands Woordenboek.; 
De Clercq, Nieuw Plantkundig Woordenboek; Heyne, De Nuttige Planten van Nederlandsch-Indié: Sueli, Exotic 
Fruits Reference Guide; Quatrocchi, CRC World Dictionary of Medicinal and Poisonous Plants; and 
www.ITIS.gov. A nice overview of Indonesian plants and trees can be found in Whitten and Whitten, Planzs. 
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kemuning Murraya paniculata. Tree variety with yellow wood and yellowish and 


white, scented flowers. 

kenari Canarium vulgare. Tree, often planted along roads. Its almond-like nuts 
are used to produce oil. Also called ‘Java almond’. 

kendayakan Bauhinia malabarica. Wild tree, the leaves of which are used for 
medicinal purposes. The young leaves serve as cattle food. 

klampis Acacia tomentosa. Low shrub or tree. Produces gum used to make ink. 

klayu Erioglossum edule. Small tree with edible sour-sweet fruits. 

kuda Odina gummifera (synonym of Lannea coromandelica). Tree, often 
cultivated as a hedge plant or roadside tree. Its gum is used as an 
adhesive. 

lati see under temu lati. 

merakan literally, ‘resembling a peacock’. A variety of long grass. 

mlinjo Gnetum gnemon. Tree with red or green hard-shelled nut-like fruits 
used in vegetable dishes. The seeds are used to make emping crackers. 

nagasari Mesua ferrea. Slow-growing hardwood tree with fragrant owers which 
are used cosmetically. 

peté Parkia speciose. Its edible beans contain seeds that produce a pungent 
odour. Used in sambal. 

pucung Pangium edule. Tall tree. Its fruit, called football-fruit, is poisonous, but 
can be eaten after fermentation. The resulting dish is called kluwak. 

sana Tree with very sought-after hardwood, in particular for furniture, 


known in various varieties: 1) Sana keling: Dalbergia latifolia or 
‘Rosewood ’, a very hard wood, used for joinery; 2) Sana kembang: 
Pterocarpus indicus with brown-yellow grained wood. 


temu giring Curcuma viridiflora. Yellow root. Used medicinally and as a side dish. 

temu lati No Latin name and/or uniform meaning found. Heyne (pp. 495 and 
499) speaks of a ‘vague name’. 

walulin No Latin name found. A climbing or creeping plant. 
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Magelang, Plate 20, 8, 148, 196, 206-9, 214-15 

Magetan, 148, 176-7 

Mahameru, mountain, 241 

Majapahit, kingdom, Plate 13, 80, 94, 101, 107, 117- 
19, 143, 176, 178, 227-30, 240, 245 

Malacca, 228, 230 

Malang, Plate 9, Plate 14, 80, 94, 96-7 

Malangjiwan, 148, 166-7 

Manado, 8 

Mancanegara, xx, 8, 171, 243 

Mancingan, 220, 

Mandureja, pangéran, 51,231 

Mangkubumi, 235-6, 239; see also 
Hamengkubuwana I 

Mangkunegara (1), pangéran, 163 

Mangkunegara (I), pangéran, 6, 163 

Mangkunegara (UI), pangéran, 163 

Mangkunegara (IV), pangéran adipati arya, Plate 18, 
xvii, 6, 11, 14-17, 32, 52, 149, 156, 158, 161, 163- 
70, 216, 245, 254 

Manungjaya, 68 

Margawati, 148, 206-7 

Martalaya, adipati,76 

Mas, river, Plate 14, 80, 82, 89-90 

Mas Said, see Mangkunegara I 

Mataram, 222-3, 227, 230, 231-3, 236, 243, 245 

Mataram, sultan, 76 

Maudara, patih, 229 

Medang Kemolan, 148, 184, 186-8, 253 

Meester Cornelis (Batavia), 55-7 

Meester Cornelis Sénén, see Sénén 

Megamendung, mountain, Plate 1, 38, 64, 74 

Ménak Jing ga, king, Plate 12, 113, 117,229 

Meénak Sopal, 125 


Mendikil, 148, 184-6, 188 

Mendut, candi, 148, 211-14 

Mening, radén ajeng (ayu), 11, 18 

Merapi, mountain, Plate 21, 39, 148, 204, 215, 232 
Merbabu, mountain, 148, 149, 193, 204 
Meru, mountain, 227, 235, 241-4 
Michiels, Andreas Victor, general, Plate 2, 53 
Maier, mr. Pieter, governor-general, 51 
Mlirip, 80, 117 

Mojokerto, Plate 14, 80, 89, 115-17, 119, 124-5 
Mojosari, 80, 116 

Molen, We van der, xii, 3, 28, 31 

Moluccas, 228 

Money, James William Bayley, 5, 8, 25 

Mpu Prapanca, 229 

Mrapen, 148, 191 

Mujang, 124 

Multatuli, see Douwes Dekker 

Muntilan, 148, 214 

Mur Jangkung, captain, 50 

Muria, mountain, 80, 139 

Murya, susubunan, xxi 

Muryopodo, 80, 139 


Napoleon Bonaparte, emperor, 6,52 

Napoleon, Louis, king, 6 

Netherlands, The, xii—xiv, 10, 17, 19-22, 32, 39, 42, 
49, 51-3, 70, 86, 92, 107, 125, 140, 157-8, 161, 
231, 237, 255 

Netherlands-Indies, The, see Dutch East Indies 

Netherlands Trading Company (Nederlandsche 
Handelmaatschappij), 8 

Ngadisari, Plate 10, 80, 99-100 

Ngampel, 148, 149 

Ngampel (Dento), 115, 148-9 

Neampél (Denta), susuhunan, xxi, 115, 126 

Ngawen, 182 

Ngawi, 148, 173-4, 177-8, 181 

Ngembak, 148, 190 

Neundung, susuhunan, xxii, 143 

Ngraho, 148, 178 

Ngumpak, 148, 180 

Nusa Barung, 80, 108 


Olland, W.]., 87 


Pacet, 80, 116 

Pacitan, 37, 148, 170-71 

Padangan, 148, 177-81 

Pajajaran, kingdom, 62, 229-30, 236 
Pajang, 223, 230 

Pajang, sultan, 223 

Page, James, 19 

Pakayangan Latu, 148, 180-81 
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Pakel, 80, 123-4 

Pakisan, 80, 107 

Pakualam (court of), 216-17, 223, 226, 236 

Pakualam, pangéran adipati arya, 216 

Pakubuwana I, susuhunan, 69, 233 

Pakubuwana IL, susuhunan, 75, 234-5 

Pakubuwana I, susuhunan, 236 

Pakubuwana VII, susuhunan, 157 

Pakubuwana VII, susubunan, 149 

Pakubuwana, queen, 182 

Pakubuwana, vatu, 234 

Pamanukan, 92 

Panarukan, 80, 106-7, 112 

Panataran, candi, 80, 120-22 

Pandaan, 80, 97 

Pandan, mountain, 148, 179 

Panji, prince, 165 

Pandawa, 179 

Pangangsalan, see Pekalongan 

Parakan, 148, 207 

Parang, 148, 176 

Parangtritis, 239 

Parta, 163 

Pasar Gede, 148, 222, 224 

Pasisir, 11, 16, 26, 243 

Pasrepan, 80, 97 

Pasundan, 68 

Pasuruan, Plate 9, 36, 37, 80, 86, 90-94, 97, 102-3, 
115-16, 124, 127 

Patah, radén, 230 

Patalan, 80, 102, 104 

Pati, Plate 11, 80, 134-5 

Pekalongan, 4, 36, 37, 38, 76-8, 253 

Pekik, pangéran, 232 

Pemalang, 38, 76 

Penjaluh, pasanggrahan, 38, 73-4 

Pening, lake, 38, 39, 148, 193-4, 197 

Perelaer, Michael Theophile Hubert, xv, 17,22 

Permadi, 160-61, 163 

Pikatan, 148, 206 

Pingit, 148, 196 

Pires, Tomé, 230 

Plered, 76, 232-3 

Ploso Sumanding, dam, 80, 116 

Plunturan, 148, 182 

Poncol, 43, 174 

Ponorogo, 148, 175-6 

Porong, river, Plate 14, 80, 90, 116 

Prabu Kenya, see Kencana Wungu 

Praguman, 38, 39 

Prajekan, 80, 107 

Prambanan, temple, 228 

Pratt, M. L.,2 

Prawata, 80, 139 


Prawata, mountain, 39, 139 

Prawata, susubunan, 139 

Priangan, Plate 5, Plate 8, 18, 36, 37, 38, 64-6, 68- 
73, 75, 78, 232 

Prigi, 80, 124 

Pringkuku, 148, 171 

Probolinggo, 36, 37, 80, 99-100, 102-7, 115, 127 

Probolinggo (district), 214 

Progo, Plate 20, 148, 206 

Progo, river, 148, 207 

Protschky, S., xiv 

Puger, adipate, 107, 

Puger, pangéran, 141, 232-3 

Puger, susuhunan, 69 

Puger, 80, 107-8 

Pulo Kenanga, pleasure garden, Plate 23, 219 

Purbaya, 233 

Purbaningrat, 13, 14,20 

Purwodadi, 27, 148, 189-90 

Purwodadi, pasanggrahan, 148, 150 

Purwalelana, radén mas arya, 16,22, 26 and passim 

Putri Cina, princess, 230 


Quinn, G., 29,30 


Raffles, Thomas Stamford, lieutenant governor, Plate 
13, Plate 16, Plate 22, 7, 8, 118, 213 

Rahwana, Plate 22, 120, 208 

Rajasanegara, king, see Hayam Wuruk 

Rajegwesi, 179 

Rama, Plate 22, 120, 208 

Ramesan, pool, 148, 184 

Rangga, radén, 223 

Ranu Grati, see Grati, lake 

Rappard, J. C., Plate 2, Plate 3, Plate 4, Plate 7, xiv, xv 

Rara Kidul, nyai, 124,215, 220, 223, 230, 239, 241 

Raung, mountain, 80, 107 

Rawa Pening, see Pening, lake 

Rembang, 36, 37, 80, 127-34, 139, 177, 178-80, 235 

Ricklefs, M. C., 8, 18, 230-31 

Riesz, Carel Jan, general, 116 

Rijswijk (Batavia), 48, 51 

Ringgit, mountain, 203 

Rogojampi, 80, 113-14 

Roorda, prof. Taco, 3-4 


Sailendra, dynasty, 209, 227-8 

Salak, mountain, 60 

Salam, 148, 214 

Salatiga, 5, 37, 38, 39, 78-9, 80, 145, 148, 149, 192, 
226 

Salis, J. B. de, resident, 180 

Salm, Abraham, Plate 5, Plate 8, Plate 9, Plate 10, 
Plate 14, iv, xiv 
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Salzwedel, Herman, 81-2, 95,98, 101, 168 

Sanggramawijaya, princess, 119 

Sanjaya, king, 227 

Saprapat, 80, 134 

Saprapat, kyai, 134 

Sasradiningrat, pangéran adipati arya surya, 216-17 

Sasraningrat, radén mas adipati, 13-14 

Sastradarma, radén arya, 3, 28,31 

Secang, 148, 196, 203, 205-7, 209 

Sedayu, 80, 81, 126, 174 

Séda (ing) Krapyak, susuhunan, 223, 231 

Séla, kyai ageng, see Ageng Séla 

Sélagangga, pasanggrahan, 73 

Selo, 148, 189 

Selomangleng, mountain, 80, 119 

Semarang, 1, 3, 6, 21, 25-7, 33, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40- 
46, 76, 78-9, 80, 81, 83, 86, 90, 106, 135-6, 
141-2, 145, 148, 157, 174, 182-3, 185, 190-91, 
213, 229, 232-3, 235, 249 

Sembuyan, 170 

Semeru, mountain, Plate 9, iv, 80, 104 

Sénén, meester Cornelis, 55 

Sénopati, panembahan, 123, 230-31 

Serang, river, 80, 142, 190 

Shiva, 211,227 

Siam, 229 

Sidoarjo, Plate 14, 80, 90 

Sidosremo, pesantrén, 14, 80, 89 

Simpang, 86, 88 

Sindanglaya, Plate 6, 38, 64 

Singosari, 80, 94-6, 122, 228 

Sinta, Plate 22, 120, 208 

Sisir, 80, 95, 97 

Situbondo, 80, 107 

Siyung Wanara, king, 62 

Sloet van de Beele, Ludolf Anne Jan Wilt baron van, 
21, 28 

Solo, 235, 245 

Solo, river, 235; see also Bengawan 

Songgoriti, candi, spring, 80, 97 

South Sea, 103-4, 107-8, 113, 124-5, 170-71, 187- 
8, 215, 239 

Specht-Grijp, pharmacist, 20, 42 

Sragen, 148, 173 

Sri Wandari, 209 

Subhaparamgama, 211 

Sudana Kumara, prince, 211 

Sugihwaras, spring, 178 

Sukabumi, 70 

Sukapura (Kolot), 70 

Sukopuro, 80, 102 

Sukorejo, 113 

Sumatra, 11, 36, 39, 229-30 

Sumber, 80, 103-4 


Sumberwaru, 80, 112, 114-15 

Sumbing, mountain, Plate 20, 148, 204-5, 208 

Sumedang, Plate 8, 38, 68-70 

Sumita, see Candranegara VI 

Sumoroto, 148, 176 

Sumur Gumuling, well, 220 

Sundalands, see Pasundan 

Sundoro, mountain, 148, 204 

Surabaya, Plate 14, 29, 36, 37, 73,79, 80, 81-5, 87- 
92, 96, 99, 109, 115-16, 124-7, 136, 174, 
230-32, 235, 

Surakarta, Plate 15, Plate 16, Plate 17, xix, xx, 3, 4, 6, 
8, 14, 18, 26-30, 32, 36, 37, 47, 52, 81, 117, 125, 
129-30, 140, 144, 148, 149, 151-2, 154-5, 158- 
9, 165-74, 182, 184, 186, 189-90, 215-16, 218, 
220, 224-6, 230, 235-6, 238-40, 242, 248, 251 

Surapati, 141, 232-4 

Suryanegara, prince, 28 


Tack, Francois, captain, 141,232 

Taman Sari, pleasure garden, Plate 23, 219, 239 

Tanah Abang, 47 

Tangkil, 75 

Tanjung Krawang, 45 

Tasikmadu, sugar factory, 148, 168-9 

Tasikmalaya, 70 

Tegal, 22, 36, 37, 38, 76, 141 

Tegal Arum (Wangi), cemetery, 38, 76, 232 

Tegalmuncar, pasanggrahan, 148, 149 

Tegalsari, 148, 176 

Telogo Wurung, mountain, 114 

‘Temanggung, 148, 196, 203, 206-7 

Tembayat, 231 

Tempel, 148, 214 

Tempuran, 192 

Tengger, mountain range, Plate 10, 29, 80, 94, 97, 
99-103 

Tidar, mountain, 148, 209, 227 

Tosari, 80, 97-8, 103 

Trenggalek, 80, 124-5 

Trenggana Wulan, princess, 178 

Trunajaya, prince, 76, 232 

Trowulan, Plate 13, 80, 117-18, 228, 230 

Tuban, 80, 127-8, 131, 230 

Tuban, radén adipati, 229 

Tulungagung, Plate 14, 32, 80, 124-5, 176 

‘Tumpang, candi, 80, 97 

Tuntang, 3, 79, 80, 142, 148, 192, 236 

Tuntang, river, 192 

Turkey, 172 


Undaan, 139 
Ungaran, 38, 39, 149, 196 
Ungaran, mountain, 204 
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Vestila,211 

Veth, prof. Pieter Johannes, iv, 5, 18-19, 22 
Vietnam, 117, 229 

Vishnu, 211, 227, 241 

VOC, 5, 6, 46, 69, 227, 230-37 


Wallace, Alfred Russel, 5,8, 10, 24 
Waterlooplein (Batavia), Plate 2, 50, 52-3 
Weltevreden (Batavia), Plate 2, 45-6, 55-6 
Weltevreden (Palace), 50, 52-3, 60 
Westenberg, J. B., assistant-resident, 24 
Wil, pangéran, 144 

Wilis, mountain, 119 

Willem (IID), king, 161 

Winter Sr., C. E, 155 

Wiranatakusuma, radén adipati, radén, 66-7 
Wirosari, 148, 189-90 


Wiryadinegara, radén adipati arya, radén, 77 

Wonobago, 148, 178-9 

Wonogiri, 148, 170, 173 

Wonokromo, bridge, 80, 89 

Woodbury, Walter Bentley, 19, 20 

Woodbury & Page, firm, Plate 11, xv, 1, 12, 13, 15, 
19-20, 23, 42, 46, 48-9, 51, 54, 56, 61, 65, 67, 
70, 77, 79, 129, 132-3, 138, 153, 167, 208, 210, 
219 

Wringin, 110 


Yogyakarta, Plate 17, Plate 23, xix, 7, 8, 26, 28, 36, 37, 
125, 144, 148, 149, 186, 190, 209, 212-26, 230, 
236, 238-9, 245, 248, 251 


Zimmerman, Victor, 154 
Zwaardekroon, Hendrik, governor-general, 54 
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